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ANTHONY TRENT: 

AVENGER 

CHAPTER I 

SOME SUSPECTED CONVERSATIONS 

L EAVING most of the guests at the great house 
grouped about the open fire at the tea hour, 
Anthony Trent sauntered into the billiard- 
room. He saw, as he entered, that his host, General 
Stanton, was in close conversation with Lord St. Vian. 
Directly they saw Trent they stopped short. He 
thought they exchanged meaning looks. It was as 
though the subject of their conversation had come 
upon them unaware. 

"Ah, Trent," said the General cheerily, “ the glass 
promises rain, and that means a hunting day to¬ 
morrow." 

" Scent won’t be good," Lord St. Vian declared. 
' III play you two hundred up before dinner." 

" I was looking for my wife," Trent answered, 
'^bhe’s in the library," said Stanton. 
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ANTHONY TRENT: AVENGER 

Trent left them, and hoped they had not noted that 
he was the victim of a sudden and unnerving emotion. 

“ What’s wrong, Tony ? ” his wife asked when he 
entered the library. “ You look worried.' 

“ I am,” he answered. He sank into a chair at her 
side and, lighting a cigarette, told her what had 
happened in the billiard-room. 

“ That's nothing,” she assured him. “ They were 
probably talking on some family subject.' 

Trent shook his head. 

“ I overheard one or two words. They were talking 
about Conington Warren.” 

Vera Trent knew of the American sportsman by 
name. An elderly man now, he had long been a 
great figure in the world of racing. Driven from his 
native land, it was said, by prohibition, he had raced 
in France for two years and then settled permanently 
in England. 

“ What’s strange about that ? ” she asked. “ I’ve 
heard you say if all your fellow-countrymen were as 
charming as he, there wouldn’t be any ill-feeling 
between England and America.” 

Trent did not answer. In the presence of the woman 
he loved and trusted, the man who had once been 
known as the master criminal put off the mask he 
habitually wore before his fellows. She saw anxiety 
and weariness chase themselves across his face. She 
noted the dejected droop of his shoulders, the touch 
of sadness in his brown eyes. She put her arms about 
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SOME SUSPECTED CONVERSATIONS 

him. “ Darling,” she whispered, “ you are horribly 
worried. What is it ? ” 

“ Another confession,” he said, smiling a little. 
” I don't think I have ever told you how I began 
the wrong road. You know there must always be a 
beginning, a first adventure, a premier pas— well, 
Conington Warren was my first victim, and I've never 
been sure that he didn't know it.” 

“ You must have a reason for thinking that.” 

He did not answer her directly. It was a trick of 
his to seem to branch off on a new subject, only to 
come back to the old one. 

” I met a lot of curious people in the war,” he said, 
” and because of the bigness of the affair, and because 
I didn't think I was ever coming back, I took no 
precautions. Carpe diem was my motto and be damned 
to to-morrow. I met a funny little cuss of an English 
sergeant one day, and he said he knew he was going 
to get through all right. Yet he went West, and I 
came home with hardly a wound.” Trent mused for 
a moment. “ It’s a strange thing that I with a 
good, clean heredity should have done what I did ! 
While my father was alive I had a very pleasant time 
of it with enough money to spend. When he died he 
left a trunkful of worthless securities. I went to New 
York and got on a paper. I never liked newspaper 
work, so I started to write short stories. It was 
harder in those days. There weren’t so many maga¬ 
zines of the adventure-aetion stories, detective types, 
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and I lived an uncomfortable, lonely life in a wretched 
boarding-house. My room attracted all the kitchen 
odours, and the wall-paper pattern and the mustard- 
coloured rug ate into my soul. So I picked on 
Conington Warren. My God, Vera, I m ashamed of 
it, and I've tried to atone-” 

“ You have atoned,” she cried. “ Isn t all England 
ringing with your name because of what you did at 
Blairvannie Castle ? Aren’t you now the honoured 
guest of General Stanton, whom you saved ? And 
who but you could have beaten that dreadful man 
Garland or sent Pierre Redlich to prison ? It distresses 
me to hear you talk like this.” 

She could see he was thinking of the old days with 
their risks and perils. The look of depression left 
him. 

“ It was one of the most disastrous affairs, that 
first one,” he said. “ I hadn't technique. Imagine it. 
I met his butler face to face. I could see the man 
suspected me—I was outside Warren’s dressing-room 
—so I kept up a running conversation with Warren, 
who wasn't there at all, and finally the man went 
away, satisfied that I was an intimate.” 

“ Were you disguised ? ” 

“ Not a bit. I had no idea then of facial distortion 
or making one’s body an aid to imposture. I saw 
that confounded butler twice that night. He came 
into the room, and I sat with my back to him 
and waved him away with a Conington Warren 
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gesture as he asked me if I wanted him any more 
that night. I took a lot of things. Three thousand 
dollars in currency, a ruby, and some good scarf- 
pins." 

“ But if you weren’t arrested, that proved he didn't 
know you, she said. “ The butler couldn't have 
remembered you well enough to give the police a 
description." 

" Luck helped me there," he asserted. “ Austin— 
that was the butler—got into an argument with 
Inspector McWalsh, a bullying, browbeating police¬ 
man who hated Austin because he was English, so 
Austin took his revenge by doing as little as he could. 
But Austin did not forget me." 

“ Why do you say that ? ” 

I met that English sergeant a day or so before 
the last great push in May, ’i8. When I said I didn’t 
think I was going to get through, he looked at me in 
a very odd manner and said that might be the luckiest 
thing for me after all." 

I don t understand," Vera Trent returned. 

I didn t then. And I prided myself on my memory 
for faces. How was I to connect a stately butler, 
who looked like a bishop and spoke like a school¬ 
master, with a red-faced, swearing sergeant, who 
smoked Woodbines ? You see, Vera, Warren’s butler 
and Sergeant Austin were one and the same man. 
He got killed, but before he died he wrote to my 
adjutant. My lieutenant, a man named Devlin, a 
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former detective, who hated me because I had made a 
fool of him, got hold of it from Captain Sutton and 
I thought it was all up. Then Devlin was killed, and 
proved himself a man by destroying the evidence. 
The thing that worries me is this : Did Austin write 
home to Conington Warren ? He was one of those 
fussy, faithful English servants, who adore their 
employers, and lie might have thought it was his 
duty to write. Conington Warren may have seen 
something of the unwanted publicity I've got over 
this Blairvannie affair, and have written to Stanton 
about me. I tell you they had his name on their 
lips, and when I came in they stopped short in the 
middle of a sentence and began talking about the 
prospects of hunting to-morrow.” 

“No matter what anyone might say about your 
past, General Stanton would always be your friend,” 
she declared. 

“ I know that. I'm not worried about Stanton or 
the other men here. Here’s the point: Stanton is a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the county. 
However much he may like me and want to help, he 
dare not by his oath of office interfere with the due 
processes of law if there's a warrant out for me. If 
Lord Rosecarrel were alive I should feel safe. He 
had such influence with the Prime Minister that the 
Home Secretary would have stepped in to save me. Why 
didn't they want me to hear about Conington Warren ? 
I tell you there’s danger in the air. I can feel it.” 
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Vera Trent sighed. Was her life never to be lived 
in calm and peace ? They were happy, healthy and 
rich, and yet something in her husband drove him 
inexorably to the undertaking of dangerous tasks. It 
was true that they were no longer adventures outside 
the law. They were, instead, enterprises undertaken 
with a spirit of chivalry and quixotism and had brought 
him credit and acclaim, but this made their dangers 
no less. 

“ What will you do about it ? " she demanded. 

" I’m going to bring up the subject of Warren 
to-night at dinner. I shall watch Stanton’s face as I 
ask, and I want you to keep St. Vian under observa¬ 
tion. I want to know how they react to it. 

If I m in danger of the police I want to know it 
instantly." 

“ Is Conington Warren a vindictive man ? ” 

Far from it. He is a genial, generous sportsman. 
If he informed Stanton it would be because lie imagined 
I was here to rook him. You know I gave that sort 
of life up when I entered the army and went aboard 
‘ Old Levi,' but he doesn’t." 

“I'm not looking forward to dinner," she confessed. 
“ It will be a miserable meal. Oh, Tony, why didn’t 
you stay at Ossinging where we were happy and 
unknown, more or less ? " 

It was written that I should leave in order that 
Swithin Weld might marry an earl's daughter," he 
laughed. “ Dear old Swithin, he blesses my name. 
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but what would he say if he knew the whole 

truth ? ” • j 

“ It wouldn't make any difference," she cried. 

“ Mv dear," he said gravely, “ don't deceive your¬ 
self. Thievery of the larger sort perpetrated by 
statesmen or corporations attains a certain dignity. 
My kind leaves a different taste in the mouth and 
gets a man a less pleasing sort of obituary notice. 
The Robin Hood stuff doesn't go to-day." He rose 
to his feet, stooped down and kissed her. " Keep 
your eyes on St. Vian and measure his emotional 

reactions." 


Stanton Court was a large Georgian house with 
central heating and enough baths and telephones to 
confound the little-travelled visitor from the United 
States who believed all English houses were cold, had 
a single bath-room and no telephones. 

The stables were very large because the^Court was 
in the centre of a good hunting country, and the 
Stantons were immemoriably keen men to hounds. 
A bachelor, Stanton’s sister Lady Thyssellkept house 
for him. She was as much interested in hunters and 
hounds as her brother, and Trent thought he would 
never get the opportunity to speak of Conington 

Warren. 

“ Foxhounds,” the General was saying, “ are big, 
powerful brutes, temperamental in their way, and they 
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can be dangerous. I remember some years ago when 
an epidemic of influenza swept over England that the 
whip, huntsmen and kennel-men were all down with 
it. The hounds hadn’t been fed for two days when 
an amiable curate volunteered, out of the kindness of 
his heart, to look after them. All that was found of 
him was a clean-picked skeleton. The story got to 
your country, Trent, and someone sent me a Sunday 
paper, where my hounds were pictured as standing 
about twelve hands high and accustomed to carrying 
off peasants’ children on blank days." 

“ Fox-hunting isn’t much understood there except 
among a certain rich riding set," Trent answered. 
“ It's looked upon as the vicious amusement of the 
debauched upper classes. Yet we have some good 
hunt clubs there—Myopia, for instance—and some in 
Virginia, and even you’ll admit there are not many 
better men in the saddle than my countryman, Con- 
ington Wartren." 

Trent stared straight into Stanton's eyes. A slight 
frown came to the General's face. “ Ah, yes," he 
answered, " Connie Warren was a great sportsman." 

“ Was ? ” queried Trent. “ Isn’t he still ? ” 

There was a slight pause before Stanton answered. 

“ He doesn’t hunt any more. I understand his 
health isn’t what it was." 

“ Did you ever meet Mr. Warren, Lord St. Vian ? " 
Vera Trent asked. 

“ Mariy times," said the other. “ My wife, who was 
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an American, is very fond of him.” Lord St. Vian 
changed the subject by asking if Vera Trent had ever 
followed American foxhounds. “ I did when I was 
military attache at Washington,” he said, “ and I 
found it all sorts of fun. Different hounds from ours, 
though, and different hound work. Rangier beasts 
with a different sort of country to hunt.” 

When the Trents discussed the dinner in their room 
they were agreed that both Stanton and the Earl did 
not want to talk of Conington Warren. 

“ But, Tony,” Mrs. Trent said, 44 that might be for 
reasons that have nothing to do with you at all. You 
admit there hasn't been a shade of difference in their 
manner to you. I’ve never known anyone more 
friendly to me than Lady St. Vian. She wants us to 
go down to Cornwall to stay with them and then go 
on a cruise in their wonderful yacht. That's one 
married couple where happiness is. I’m sure you are 
mistaken.” 

“ While Conington Warren lives I shall never be 
quite safe.” He yawned a little. “I’m sleepy. The 
frost has broken, and the hounds meet at the ‘ Stanton 
Arms ’ at Thorpe. That’s eight miles off, so we must 
get up in good time.” 

44 Tony,” she said, 44 I know that little fleeting smile 
that just came. It means you have an idea about 
Conington Warren which you haven’t shared with me. 
That isn’t fair.” 

44 I’ll go fifty-fifty with you,” he returned. 44 You 
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noticed after dinner I talked a lot with Ladv Thyssel 
while you were bridging. Her husband was a cele¬ 
brated conversationalist, and it is only now he is dead 
that she gets her chance. I arranged that she should 
talk about Conington Warren. Vera, he lives about 
ten miles from here, on the Otchester road, in an old 
house which was once a Benedictine abbey. She 
believes he is insane. So does her brother. When she 
told me that, she remembered she had promised to 
keep it secret, so I swore not to tell anyone. You 
won't mention it, so I kept faith with her. It is 
quite probable that Stanton and St. Vian were dis¬ 
cussing it when I interrupted them. 

“ You see,” said his wife triumphantly. “ I was 
right.” 

” As to those two men, you were, but my fear that 
Warren knows is still unabated. It has always been 
with me faintly, but I’ve got to find out.” 

“ How can you ? ” 

“ By seeing Warren. His is a simple type. I can 
make him give himself away.” 

“ What excuse have you for calling ? You don’t 
know him really well, do you ? ” 

” I've met him only once.” Trent smiled again. 
" I have a simple little scheme which I'll tell you about 
to-morrow evening.” 

" VVhy do you need a scheme, as you call it ? Surely 
it isn't odd if one American calls on another and asks 
after his health and is sorry he isn’t hunting ? ” When 
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her husband used the word “ scheme,” it usually con¬ 
noted something in the nature of a risk. “ And how 
can you call on a man who is insane ? ” 

” I don't believe he is insane. That simple, hearty, 
kindly sort doesn't go mad. I feel there's something 
mysterious about him. He has scratched his entries 
for the big handicaps next March, and that's odd, 
because the Cambridgeshire is about the only 
great race he hasn’t won, and his horse was a 
favourite.” 

" Why not ask General Stanton himself, instead of 
going to all this bother ? ” 

“ Because I don’t want them to think he means 
anything to me. Don’t you see that I’ve got to find 
out ? I was never so happy as I am now. Every¬ 
thing seems favourable to us. My Los Angeles 
properties increase in value constantly, and life seems 
very pleasant. I think I’ve covered myself in every 
instance except this. Isn’t it natural that Austin, the 
butler, who was blamed by the police for his careless¬ 
ness in allowing me to get away with his master’s 
things, should try to vindicate himself ? ” 

“ He did. He told your adjutant.” 

" I meant vindicate himself with his employer, to 
whose service he expected to go after the war.” 

” He might mean to do so after the w r ar was over. 
You say he felt confident of coming through all right.” 

“ There is that chance, of course, but I can’t be 
sure.” 
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She looked at him curiously. Never before had she 
any suspicion that the Conington Warren he had so 
often mentioned was such a thorn in his flesh. She 
sighed a little to think that there must of necessity 
be many pages in her husband's life whicn she could 
never see. Would she want to ? Often she had 
speculated on these unread pages. She had known 
him to do some of the most splendidly generous 
things a man could achieve, and do them quietly and 
without boasting. Like so many, lie had taken an 
easy path to the riches that had seemed possible in 
no other way. And he had atoned and suffered. 
Never had she been more thrilled than by hearing 
how, when in the war, where he refused promotion, 
lie had been the most daring man in his company, 
chosen for the specially difficult tasks. This Devlin 
of whom he spoke generously had been his officer and 
sought by insults to make him strike his superior. 
She felt Devlin's death would not banish the hate 
she bore him. And in this new venture of his, this 
attempt to make sure that Conington Warren was not 
an enemy who had the power to strike at their happi¬ 
ness, she knew she was as much concerned as he. 

“ Tony,” she said, “ can I help you in this ? ” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“ Help ? ” he retorted. 

“ Yes. You forget I am not like Lady St. Vian or 
these other women here. You know I was outside the 
law, too, and I have nerve—and experience.” 
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Trent drew her to him and kissed her. 

“ My princess can do no wrong, and has done no 
wrong. What you did was far different from what 
I did. You were the victim of circumstances. I 
deliberately set out to control circumstances. If ever 
I wanted your help I’d ask it, because you are the 
pluckiest woman I know', and,” he laughed, " the only 
woman who ever got the better of me.” 

She covered her face with her hands. “I am 
ashamed when I think of it.” She had won in her 
duel because she had played on his chivalry. What 
other man in similar circumstances would have left 
her the victory ? 

“ There won't be much trouble here,” he said, " and 
no danger. I must manage to see Warren within a 
day or two.” 

“ How ? ” she demanded. 

Again one of his sudden changes of subject. ” I’m 
riding that new chestnut I got at Tattersalls last 
month. He s been in his box for ten days owing to 
the frost, and he'll take some riding.” 

" Everybody says that horse will break your neck, 
Tony ; but what has that to do with seeing Conington 
Warren ? ” 

“I'll tell you before dinner to-morrow. I deal in 
mysteries. That’s the child in me.” 

" We women are much more direct,” she said. 

“So we never believe you, and say you are in¬ 
comprehensible. I had the most marvellous hands at 
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bridge to-night. Two grand slams within half an 
hour, and ever} 7 finesse worked, and I redoubled St. 
Vian and made a thousand points. All that means my 
luck is holding. Therefore I shall see Commie Warren, 
and that red devil of a horse won't throw me, and 
you won't be a widow before your time." 

“ Are you sure this isn't deception ? ” she asked. 

“ No. I’m genuine. I feel a sudden lightening of 
the mental load. Angels and ministers of grace are 
on my side.” 



CHAPTER II 



THE UNWELCOME GUEST 

A S Trent jogged to the cover side next morning 
he was still obsessed with the thought of 
Conington Warren. He was not so cheerful 
as he had led his wife to suppose. He was no longer 
a single man accountable to none but himself. This 
rescue from Blainvannie Castle, in Perthshire, of a 
dozen men and women, the victims of a megalomaniac, 
had forced him into the limelight. For the first time 
since he left Dartmouth College he had been photo¬ 
graphed in such a manner that those seeing might 
recognise him. 

Lady Thyssel had said that St. Vian and her brother 
believed Conington Warren mad. He had not pressed 
for a reason, believing that she would tell him. But 
the call for him as fourth to make up a bridge table 
had robbed him of the chance to hear. It was quite 
likely that if Conington Warren had declared him to 
be a thief, Stanton and St. Vian would think him 
mad. But Warren might offer in evidence a letter 
from his dead butler. 

Just ahead of him Lord St. Vian and his host were 
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riding side by side talking earnestly. It might be 
about him. It was hard work to keep his big 
chestnut under control, and he could not join the 
two. 0 

It was a morning of early December. The occasion 
of his visit to Stanton Court was the Christmas festivi¬ 
ties. Here, gathered about Stanton's table, would be 
all the men and women he had known at Blairvannie 
Castle. Swithin Weld and Lady Joan Weld were 
coming from Florida, and the guest of honour was to 
be Anthony Trent, the deliverer. No longer was he 
merely the guest of a famous local host. He was 
pointed out in the streets, in the lanes, in the little 
market town as the famous Anthony Trent who had 
made so gallant a rescue. Old men touched their 
caps to him, and old women curtsied, and boys brought 
autograph albums for him to write in. And this 
attention gratified him very much. This easy, pleasant 
life pleased him, and in order to ensure a permanence 
of it he must $ee Conington Warren. It would not 
be necessary to talk to him about the war, Austin, 
or the loss of his jewels a dozen years before. Trent 
knew he would be able to tell from Warren's eyes. 

A fox was found almost immediately, a stout dog 
fox, who took the hounds at racing speed past Camber 
woods, over the railroad tracks toward Otchester. 
Here the fox went to earth after a nine-mile point. 
Stanton was an M.F.H. who did not dig out foxes 
which had performed as well as this. It was while 
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the pack and field went to another cover that Anthony 
Trent and his now tractable chestnut jogged off alone 
in another direction. 

He was in^earch of the ruined Benedictine abbey 
which had been made, part of it, into a residence. 
This was known as the Monks’ House. He saw it 
through the leafless trees, a low, red brick building. 
A stream ran through the property and widened into 
a lake before the south side of the house. Here, in 
other days, the brothers spent happy Thursdays in 
catching their salmon and trout for the morrow. These 
particulars Trent had from a local guide-book. The 
important part of the place to him, particulars as to 
Warren, he had been unable to get. 

The high road was between him and the lodge. He 
put his horse at a hedge that was blind, and thought 
to land on the turf by the roadside. Some infamous 
farmer had run wire through the fence, and Trent's 

chestnut crashed to the turf heavily, throwing his 
rider. 

So soon as Trent discovered no damage to himself 
or his horse, except that a girth was snapped and the 
high silk hat rolled upon, he smiled. 

" What a bit of luck ! "he murmured, which seemed 
strange for a man who was keen to follow hounds and 
did not like to see his white Bedford cords mire- 
stained. 

He walked, limping a little, to the lodge gates 
o pposite. A middle-aged woman spoke to him through 
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the iron bars. It was odd, he thought, that she, 
being country-bred, did not instantly speak of his 
fall, which was obvious enough. Instead she looked 
at him with alarm in her bovine eyes. * 

“ I have had a bad fall,” said Trent, “ and my horse 
has wrenched its shoulder. If you will be kind enough 
to open the gates I will go to the house and telephone 
for a motor to fetch me from Stanton Court. I'm 
staying with the General.” 

It was plain the lodge-keeper's wife did not welcome 
visitors. 

“ There’s the curate’s house a half-mile down the 
road,” she suggested. 

“ Quite a pleasant location, I’ve no doubt,” Trent 
said. “ Kindly open the gates. I am in pain.” 

A little awed by his manner and the power in his 
face, and secure in the feeling that a gentleman 
staying at the Court could only be of eminent re¬ 
spectability, she opened the gates and stood watching 
the stranger as he disappeared around the curve in 
the drive. 

Her husband, hurrying up and seeing the gates 
open, demanded to know whom she had admitted. 
Her explanation did not satisfy him. 

" I told you to let in nobody you didn’t know well,” 
he stormed. 

“ He’s a gentleman,” she retorted, " wearing pink 
and riding a thoroughbred. At least not riding, ’cause 
the girth's burst, and lie's lame.” 
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The lodge-keeper ran after Trent and touched his 
hat. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but nobody's admitted 
here.” 

A mistake, as you see,” Trent answered pleasantly, 
“ for I am here.” 

“ 111 ^to trouble, sir,” the man objected. 

“ ^ ou 11 8 et into greater trouble if you try to stop me.” 

The lodge-keeper looked into Trent's face and 
dropped the hand that was about to grip the scarlet 
hunting coat. “ That's no way to talk, sir.” 

” And yours is no way to act.” Trent and his horse 
limped on. 

It was a curious thing, Trent thought, as he came 
to the old and lovely entrance, that he seemed to be 
expected. A butler stood at the open door and behind 
him two tall footmen. The butler was a polite, 
elderly man, larger than butlers usually are, and 
seemingly in excellent physical condition. He had 
a clear grey eye and a resolute mouth. He came down 
the steps to greet the stranger. 

I am sure your employer, whose name I don’t 
happen to know, will be kind enough to let me rest 
while my motor comes over from Stanton Court for 
me, Trent began, ” and if you'll send for a groom 
I shall be most obliged. We came a nasty cropper, 
and I think my horse has wrenched a shoulder.” 

The butler looked at the chestnut. Evidently he 
was used to horses. 
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“ I doubt it, sir, from the way he stands." And, 
indeed, the chestnut was not backing up his master's 
assertions. 

“ I’m not a bareback rider,” said Trent coldly. 
" You will observe that the girth is almost in two. 
Is it possible that you object to doing me this 
service ? ” 

“ It isn’t exactly that, sir," said the man. " I see 
you’ve had quite a bad spill." Trent could see that 
he was not happy in his task. “ The master doesn’t 
care for company. He’s an invalid." 

" But I am not proposing to visit him," Trent said 
inpatiently, “ although lie’s probably a friend of 
General Stanton, with whom I'm staying. I want to 
rest somewhere while you telephone for my man to 
bring my motor." 

Still the butler hesitated. 

“ Who is your employer ? " Trent snapped. 

" Mr. Conington Warren." 

“ A fellow-countryman of mine. I know him very 
slightly. I am sure he won’t mind my resting here. 
I’ll get you to take up my card. He will probably 
like to meet another New Yorker.” 

Looking very closely at the butler, Trent observed 
a sudden swift change of expression. The bowing 
figure straightened, and enmity stared from the clear 
eyes. 

" Mr. Warren is ill, and I am under orders to admit 
only old and trusted friends. Unfortunately you 
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know him only very slightly according to your own 
statement.” 

” All right,” said Trent, assuming anger. “ I'll 
make it my business to let every American know how 
your employer treats his fellow-countrymen, and I 
shall tell them he is ruled bv his butler.” 

Please, sir,” the man begged, hostility fading, 
" t,iat isn't fair. I have a great respect for Mr. Warren, 
and I try to shield him from visitors. Surely a gentle¬ 
man like you can understand my position ? ” 

" I'm neither interested in interviewing Mr. Coning- 
ton Warren nor getting into his house. I merely want 
you to telephone to Stanton Court and ask the butler 
to send Mr. Trent's man with a closed car. I will sit 
here in the drizzle, which will soon turn to rain, reflect¬ 
ing on the hospitality of English butlers. At the most 
I can only get pneumonia.” 

” There's a little room off the hall where you might 
wait, the man said hesitatingly, after some seconds 
of thought. 

That s all I want. Why agitate yourself un¬ 
necessarily ? ” 

At a gesture one of the tall footmen led Trent's horse 
to the stables, and Trent followed the butler up the 
steps, through the deep arched doorway, into a little 
room from which could be seen a long, low-ceilinged 
hall. Left to himself, Trent perceived that this was 
not as lucky a day as he had hoped. He was in the 
house, but there would be no chance to see Warren. 
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The other tall footman, busying himself in the hall, 
was in a position to guard the stairway from any 
intruder. This little room by the entrance door could 
not have been better designed for the purpose to which 
the butler had put it. 

The butler presently entered and bowed. “ Your 
motor will be here in half an hour, sir.” 

” Thank you,” said Trent. " Please convey my 
thanks to Mr. Conington Warren. I will send for the 
horse this afternoon. I’m sorry to hear your master 
is ill. Rather sudden, isn’t it ? ” 

No, sir, said the butler. ” Gradual, you might 
say. After-effect of the 'flu.” 

” loo bad,” Trent said sympathetically. “ He 
would be better off in the house he built in Montecito, 
in Southern California. I was there a year or so ago.” 

Again a look of suspicion chased itself over the 
butler’s face. 

California ? ” he said, frowning. 

“ Have you any objection to California ? ” 

No, indeed, sir,” said the man briskly. “ A 
wonderful place, from all I hear.” 


" What do the doctors think of Mr. Warren ? ” 

The butler turned his head. ” The telephone bell. 
You’ll excuse me, sir.” 

Trenf had ears that could catch sounds usually 
inaudible to normal men. He would have sworn 
there was no tinkling bell. If not, then the butler 
wished to avoid answering his simple question. Why ? 
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The man did not return. Trent now saw that the 
second footman had come back from the stables. He, 
too, was trying to do nothing in the hall intelligently. 
All three of Warren's men were tall, stout fellows, 
weighing two hundred pounds or more, big-shouldered 
and seemingly in good condition. 

Trent lighted a cigarette and waited. He did not 
wish to arouse suspicion by any more questioning. 
When the hum of his motor was heard outside he did 
not go to the door. He rather hoped the butler would 
have a little talk with his chauffeur. Apparently they 
chatted for two or three minutes. Then the butler 
came in to the little room. 

" I hope you'll pardon me for not seeming hospit¬ 
able,’’ he said, " but as you knew Mr. Warren in the 
States, you’ll understand I'm trying to save him all 
worries.” 

“ I can’t pretend I get your meaning,” Trent said, 
rising, “ but every man is entitled to protect himself 
from unwelcome visitors in his own house.” 

“ That’s the trouble,” the butler said. “ Some 
people come here and say they know him well and 
haven’t even met him. He gets furious at anything 
like that.” 

Trent slipped a tip into the man’s hand. “ You 
were quite right,” he said commendingly, “ under the 
circumstances.” He remembered he must limp 
slightly. “ You’d probably better not even mention 
ray visit.” 
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“ I won't, sir,” said the butler. “ It would only 
make him nervous.” 

When Trent’s big car had turned out of the drive lie 

said to his man : ” You had quite a talk with the 
butler.” 

^es, sir,” said the chauffeur. “ He wanted to 
know all about you.” The chauffeur was a hero- 
worshipper and admired his employer above all 
earthly beings. “ And I told him you was the Mr. 
Anthony Trent that's in all the papers.” 

" Have there been any burglaries around here that 
they are so suspicious ? " 

1 hey say that Mr. Conington Warren has gone mad 

and is dangerous. There's no womenfolk in the house. 

Even the cook’s a man, and the lodge gates are locked 
directly it gets dark.” 

The hunters had not returned when Trent reached 
‘ tanton Court. Those who had not ridden to hounds 
were out, and Trent found Vera curled up on a big 
lounge before the fire in the main hall. 

“ Oh, Tony,” she cried, noting his muddied breeches 
are you hurt ? ” 

My limp was assumed,” he answered, “ and is 

now gone. I came a crowner, as you may imagine, 

but neither of us was hurt. My faithful chestnut 

i his stuff just outside the lodge gates of the Monks’ 

House and I limped right into Conington Warren's 
home.’ 

And you saw him ? ” 

C 


it 
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“ >j 0 _ no t a chance. Listen." He recounted what 
had happened. 

“Isn't that mysterious!" she cried. “What do 
you make of it ? " 

“ There are several solutions, and we ll have to 
examine them all carefully. One is that Conington 
Warren has gone to pieces mentally. I'm not an 
alienist, so my dictum that his sort don't go mad is 
worthless. If he lias, it is quite reasonable that his 
people should keep visitors away. Warren is one of 
those men whose friends and servants adore them. 
The butler was upset about my getting inside. I 
could see that. He had two footmen in the hall 
strategically grouped about the foot of the stairs. 
Therefore Warren was upstairs, and they imagined 
I might want to get to him. As Stanton and St. Vian 
said he was mad, and Edwards, whom the butler 
interrogated, said he was mad, it is established that 
the belief is widespread. Men do go mad, and more 
now than in other days. Conington Warren has 
always been a bon viveur, a lover of good fare, properly 
aged Scotch and vintage wines. And I've heard that 
lovely woman occupied his attentions considerably at 
one time." 

“ Not as an attractive a type as I imagined," said 
Vera Trent. 

“ My dear," he said earnestly, “ I don’t know how 
to explain it, and I’m not going to try to define good¬ 
ness, but Warren is a good man, and I’ve known others 
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who kept all the Commandments ostentatiously who 
vs ere rotten bad. A man who holds his friends can't 
help being a decent sort. This madness theory may 
be sound. I'm afraid it is." 

" And if it isn't, what then ? ” 

Trent was silent for a little. He found always tiiat 
his theories inclined to explain unusual happenings 
by some sort of violence or lawlessness. He had, for 
example, thought it possible that Conington Warren 
was a prisoner in his own house, held by the big butler 
and his bigger footmen. Such a state of affairs was 
most unlikely in England, he told himself, and then 
recalled the butler’s narrowed eyes and refusal to 
take his card to Warren. He answered his wife’s 
question with another. 

“ What can you suggest ? " 

“ I have a lower opinion of people's relatives than 
their servants,” she said, “ and if he had been sur¬ 
rounded by expectant cousins I could quite well 
imagine he was being kept out of sight by them for 
some reason or another.” 

So that they could come into the money and 
k ec p him from making new wills. Then you don't 
think the servants might be trying the same game ? ” 

She shook her head. "Too dangerous.” 

That may be, but from the time I tried to get 
through those tall iron gates I encountered a sort of 
organized obstruction to strangers. The butler spoke 
" s a butler should, but he had a keen, appraising eye— 
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also a butler’s stock-in-trade—and when I said I came 
from California lie looked as though I were the villain 

of the piece.” 

“ There may be some relatives there,” she suggested. 

" What relations has lie ? ” 

“ None I've ever heard of; certainly none tha‘ 

« 0 into society and get written up as he has alway 

done. One must have heard of them if they existec 

I’ll find out from Stanton.” 

“ I suppose he isn’t one of those periodical drinkers ? 

“ No. He always drinks and always will, but n^t 
so that one notices it. He is either very ill, or th-t 
butler deceived me for a reason that wasn’t above¬ 
board. What could such a reason be ? ” 

" oil, Tony,” said his wife, ” why must you always 
worry about other people and try to get them out 
of their troubles ? Some day you'll get into something 
that even your cleverness and skill cant get }ou 

out of.” . 

“ You forget,” he reminded her, “ that my interest 

in Conington Warren began as a self-preservation 

motif and is now taking a fugue form. If he is ill, 

and his lawyers open his private effects and discover 

the letter that Austin would certainly have written, 

what happens to me ? I’ve often wondered if lawyers 

throw things like that into the waste-paper basket or 

turn them over to Scotland Yard. There must be 

some rule of legal conduct. It may be far more 

dangerous than you seem to think. 
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: " Is there anything to be done ? ” she asked, 
i There was a half-formed idea in his mind to enter 
the Monks’ House late some night and find out what 
lie could while Warren's men slept. He did not 
mention it to his wife because he knew she would be 
tgainst it, but he did not wholly dismiss it as un¬ 
holy. He could get in easily enough. The second- 
.ftory windows were no more than fifteen feet from 
lie ground, and already his man Edwards, a village 
tad who had done well in the war and was now Trent’s 
Permanent chauffeur, had told him about Monks’ 
Vjpusc and how the only new portion was the servants' 
wing, which occupied the ground whereon anciently 
the abbey chapel stood, a chapel long since in ruins. 
Irent learned, too, that a watch-dog, a harlequin 
Great Dane, proud of his size and the terror he inspired 
in lesser dogs, was foolish enough when he met the 
hounds being exercised by the whips not to make his 
escape. Before they could be whipped-off they had 
broken up the great beast. 

" They don't have any dogs now,” said Edwards. 
“ Lee, the lodge-keeper, is a poacher in my opinion, 
and he doesn't want any dogs giving him away when 
he knocks a pheasant off a branch in the middle of 
the night.” 

, ” Husky-looking servants they have,” Trent com¬ 
mented. ” Local men ? ” 

“ N°» sir* Mr. Warren brought them from his 
London house, and they don't care for the country. 
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Pretty fair scrapper, one of ’em is. He had a set-to 
with young Cooke, who is articled to the veterinary 
surgeon over at Otchester and fancies himself, and 
Cooke got fairly licked.” 

Edwards believed his tongue had run away with 
him and that his employer was bored by it. Of what 
interest to the hero of Blairvannie Castle was this 
talk of watch-dogs and fighting footmen ? The faith¬ 
ful chauffeur did not guess that Trent had hard work 
not to smile with gratification at the valuable news 
he had gleaned. 

“ Do you box ? ” he asked Edwards. 

“ Used to, sir,” said Edwards. “ I got the middle¬ 
weight men's championship in Mespot.” 

“ That makes you more useful than ever to me,” 
Trent said. “ I’ll arrange to box with you. I need 
to keep in trim. The trouble with English boxers 
as a rule is that they know nothing about in-fighting. 
They have the classic pose and a good left, but when 
they get up against one of our boring-in, tw'O-handed 
body-punishers they get licked.” 

“ It’s more than that,” said the other. “ It's 
because here a fighter isn’t anything more than a 
fighter, but in your country they go to college and 
learn things and can meet anybody. I read one of 
your chaps was fighting to make enough money to 
go to some university.” Edwards laughed. ” Fancy 
a London pug going to college! And the heavy¬ 
weight champion uses words I never heard of.” 
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What Trent learned from Edwards that interested 
him was not the collegiate aspirations of English 
pugilists, if they existed, but that the Warren servants 
were Londoners and not local men. They would 

w 

probably not have confided in the villagers as to their 
employer s health or way of living. London servants 
always posed as despising their rural brothers in 
service. The thrashing of the veterinary’s pupil 
would have incensed the local busybodies. They 
probably did not go out at night—the servants' 
wing was set back from the part of the house in 
which Warren was cither lying ill or detained as a 
prisoner. 

His wife repeated her question. “ Is there anything 
to be done ? " 

I can t tell. As I am not allowed to see Warren, 
and dare not write to tell him what I want to know, 
I must be content to wait." 

Wait for what? she demanded. She believed 
that even now he was scheming over something. It 
was not his way to wait. 

“ I 11 tell the General what happened to-day. He 
may throw additional light on the subject." 

Trent had dressed for dinner earlier than usual, 
and he went into General Stanton's room and talked 
as his host was getting into evening clothes. 

ti ^T»at happened to you ? " the General asked. 

I had a spill. Jumped a blind fence that had 
wire in it." 
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" There's no wire in the parish,” said Stanton. 

“ It wasn't in your country at all. It was near the 
Monks' House.” 

“ We didn't go within miles of that,” Stanton 
retorted. 

“ My horse did,” Trent said. 

“ Was he hurt ? ” 

“ A trifling wire cut on a shoulder, but no sprains.” 

“ You see,” said the General, gloating. " What 
did I say ? I told you it was madness to ride a chest¬ 
nut thoroughbred, that had commenced as a steeple¬ 
chaser, on a snaffle. A chestnut, too, the hottest 
bits of horseflesh that exist. Got away with you, 
of course.” 

" Something like it,” Trent admitted. “ Anyway, 
I fetched up by the lodge and went in and telephoned 
for Edwards to come for me. What made you think 
Conington Warren mad ? ” 

“ Because he wrote me an extraordinary letter 
rescinding permission to draw his covers, and asking 
me not to send any more of my visitors to spy 
upon him. That from Conington Warren, who'd 
let you draw his flower garden if it harboured a 
fox ! ” 

“ What about the spying part of it ? 

“ A woman whom my sister met in New York came 
to lunch and wanted to see the refectory at the Monks’ 
House. The carving is quite celebrated. It is the 
only part of the old abbey unharmed, although it has 
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been altered by a minstrels’ gallery put in two hundred 
years ago when wc lived there.’’ 

“ You lived there ? I didn't know that Why did 
you leave ? ” 

“ Too small for us, for one thing, too damp for 
another, and the third reason you won't find credible. 
It was too much haunted for the Stanton women of 
the period. It was sold generations ago, but rarely 
inhabited till Warren bought it and restored it." 

“ I wonder what he bought it for. Didn't he 
usually take a hunting-box in the grass country ? 

“ It was only in the market recently." 

“ What haunts it ? ” 

“ Ecclesiastical and monkish persons. I don't 
believe in it. Probably there may have been rumours 
which the Lady Stanton of the moment used to make 
her lord build this very much larger and more con¬ 
venient place. And it is damp. But I’m very fond 
of it. In my boyhood I used to go over there a lot 
It was used for the vicarage.” Stanton mused for a 
moment. “ What a man the vicar was ! As a parish 
priest utterly useless. He was a man of birth, poor 
as one of his own church mice, a scholar, a visionary, 
a delightful conversationalist, forgetful, tyrannical at 
times—his poor wife lived in daily fear of that wound¬ 
ing tongue—and yet magnetic and, to me as a child, 
the most wonderful personage—saving only my 
father—that I ever met. But I didn’t go over there 
so much to sec him, because his vocabulary was a 
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constant puzzle to me. He had a huge family of boys 
and girls. You know how good Providence is to the 
less wealthy clergy ? Oddly enough, the youngest 
girl ruled us all. She even controlled her violent 
father when she wanted to. He needed some guiding 
hand. He went up to Exeter from Westminster 
School, and did brilliantly. Took that rare degree 
D.D., and advertised for pupils. They came, but 
their parents removed them because they were being 
starved to death. He tried poultry-raising, writing 
novels, translating from every language, but the pay 
wasn t enough.” Stanton smiled. “ You know they 
still believe in the evil eye hereabout—the older people 
—and a woman came to him and said a neighbour 
bad ‘overlooked’ her. ‘ My good woman,' said the 

vicar, ' that is nothing. The bishop has overlooked 
me for twenty years.’ ” 

" What happened to him ? ” Trent asked. 

“ Through influence he got an English chaplaincy 

abroad—Florence or Naples, I forget which—and as 

living was so much cheaper there, he went out. The 

youngest child had that rare thing, a personality. She 

wasn t beautiful then, being too leggy and thin, but 
she ruled us.” 

Probably a quite sedate woman to-day, who 
rebukes her own daughters for being tomboys.” 

“ She happens to be one of the most lovely and 
celebrated women in England to-day,” Stanton said 
“ She married a Knight of the Garter, if you please. 
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An aunt gave her a season in town, as rich relatives 
only do to pretty girls, and she married that same 
year. We don't see one another now very often. 
I dislike her husband ; he is a prig, a cold-blooded 
but exceedingly able person who broods constantly 
as to the authorship of the Letters of Junius.” Stanton 
harked back to the subject of Conington Warren. 
" I was never a special intimate of Warren, but I have 
known him for years, and I called on him to explain 
that the lady from New York was not a spy but a 
very able person, an authority on mediaeval woodwork, 
a friend of my sister's, and a relation of Lady St. Vian.” 
Stanton looked at his friend, frowning a little. “ You 
say you went in to telephone ? My dear Tony, that 
damned butler wouldn't even let me come inside. 
How did you do it ? ” 

“ I limped in,” Trent explained, “ a sorely wounded 
man, but I could hardly call the butler a Good 
Samaritan. I was conscious of being extremely un¬ 
welcome. Do you think there’s anything fishy 
there ? " 

Stanton had an extreme dislike of busying himself 
with the affairs of other people. “ I should imagine 
not. After all, if a man wants to cut his pals, he's 
got a certain right to, hasn’t he ? ” 

" No,” said Trent. “ If lie’s a decent sort he’s got 
to give a reason. Do you suppose I should let you 
cut me and not ask what the devil it was for ? ” 
Stanton put his hands affectionately on the shoulders 
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of the younger man. “ I can't imagine anything that 
would make me do that.” 

Trent laughed. “ I'm glad you can’t.” 

Later he spoke to his wife about the conversation 
with the General. 

“ They didn't mean actually insane,” he said. 
“ They were simply horrified to think a friend could 
write as Conington Warren did.” 

" It wasn’t nice of him,” she declared. “ Even 
you couldn’t defend that letter.” 

“ No,” he said quickly, “ but I’d defend the man 
who wrote it. It's quite likely he isn't well. He 
wouldn’t do it otherwise. And if he’s ill he is there 
without friends or relatives—only those damned men- 
servants. Something’s got to be done.” 

Vera Trent sighed. “ That means you are going 
to do something.” 

” Don’t worry,” he answered. “ What I may do 
won’t harm anyone.” 



CHAPTER III 


THE BUTLER SEES A GHOST 

T HE event for which the Trents were most 
eagerly waiting was the arrival of Lady 
Joan Weld and her husband. They had been 
married in June, and their honeymoon had been 
spent in America, mainly at the Curtis Weld place 
on the North Shore near Boston. 

Swithin’s marriage had delighted his uncle, and 
the nephew was coming back to the London branch 
of the bank as a vice-president. 

“ Marriage will halter him," Trent had told his wife. 
" Old rebellions will die down, his pinions will be 
clipped, and we shall soon have our Swithin an 
authority on international currency." 

" I thought you liked Joan," she said reproachfully. 
" I do," he said. " I’d have married her but for 
you and Swithin, but I’m always a little sorry to see 
an extreme individualist merge himself in the common 
herd." 

“ If there ever was an individualist, it is you," 
she answered. " Marriage hasn’t made you graze 
with the common herd." 
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I married the loveliest woman in the world,” he 
said, and the cleverest—one who knew when her 
husband was troubled by evil moods and wisely let 
him be.” He kissed her hand. “ You could always 
get a divorce from me for mental misunderstanding 
in California. That sunny State believes in itself 
and Woman with the highest enthusiasm. There 
arc no erring wives in California. Only man is 
vile.” 

“ That amuses women more than you think,” she 
laughed. ” I'm going to the Weld fancy dress ball 
in the costume of 1830, a time when we were 
all that was feminine and had megrims and fainted 
and men fought duels for us. What will you 
wear ? ” 

"lam not the figure for Napoleon,” he answered, 
“ and I am too old for Romeo, so I must fall back on 
Mephistopheles. They have those three characters at 
a shop in Otchester, and no more.” 

“ 1 shall go to London,” she said. “ I want some¬ 
thing really good. Do you know, Tony, you'll make 
a good Mephisto. You have the features, the wicked 
black eyes, and the figure. Better get your costume 
in town. Mine is quite an elaborate one. The woman 
of 1830 wore enough material to clothe a hundred 
women to-day.” She looked up at him affectionately. 

“ Tony, you'd make a wonderful Romeo. You don’t 
look a day more than thirty-two.” 

“ That is m Y exact age,” he said firmly. “ Let’s 
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motor up to town to-morrow. I find that tumble did 
bruise me a little, and as to-morrow is a blank day 
I shan't miss anything.” 

***** 

Anthony Trent rented his costume at the same place 
his wife ordered hers. But he also bought outright 
a simpler costume of which she knew nothing. 

The Welds had taken a large house for a year, a 
place with a ball-room that would accommodate several 
hundred people, and all the notables of the county 
came. 

“ What a lot of Mephistopheleses there are ! ” Mrs. 
Trent said almost petulantly. “ How shall I know 
you among them when you are masked ? Why didn't 
you choose something more original ? " 

He did not tell her that he had deliberately taken a 
disguise which would be certain to be worn by a half¬ 
score of men. There were, by actual count, nine 
scarlet figures representing the Mcphistopheles of 
operatic tradition. Wherever Vera Trent looked she 
saw a red dancer and imagined it must be her Anthony. 
He danced several times with her, and then, as the 
clock neared twelve, he accused himself of remissness 
in having forgotten his duty dances. 

“ I’ll be back later," he whispered. 

“ L°rd St. Vian has the supper dance," she said. 
" I’ll see you then." 

But she did not. Immediately upon leaving his 
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wife, Trent went out to his closed car. The chauffeurs 
were having ale and sandwiches in the servants' hall, 
and not a soul was in sight. In the car Trent took 
out the second costume and slipped it over his red 
one. Over his head he pulled a vig showing the 
tonsure of a priest. Then, espying a bicycle leaning 
against the stable door, he saved himself a mile's 
walk by riding, with lamp unlighted, to the Monks' 
House. 

Trent's second costume was the black habit of a 
Benedictine monk. His object was to get inside the 
house occupied by Conington Warren and see if the 
man were indeed there. None had set eyes on him 
for two months, and Trent had found out the local 
doctor and his brothers from Otchester had not been 
called in on the case. Edwards was a mine of informa¬ 
tion so far as the doings of the local gentry 
were concerned. If Warren were really ill, Trent 
was going to take it upon himself to send medical 
aid. 

He did not think there was any danger of discovery. 
The four men slept far enough away from the old 
portion of the house not to be awakened by the slight 
noises he would make. He did not come near the 
lodge-keeper's dwelling. That worthy might be 
returning from a visit to the neighbouring woods with 
a sack of stolen pheasants on his back. 

Climbing the side of the porch, Trent found it easy 
enough to unhook a window. He stepped two feet 
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clown to a corridor. There was no light to be seen 
and no noise to alarm him. Heavy Turkish carpets 
deadened his sandalled feet. He was now on the lloor 
from which the zealous footmen had kept him, the 
floor on which Warren's room must be. It was a very 
old house, and the rising wind outside made it creak, 
giving the effect of footsteps all about him. It was 
easy enough, he reflected, for the timorous to suppose 
such a place haunted. Several times he shrank 
against the wall expecting to hear these crcakings 
herald the presence of the servants or of Warren him¬ 
self. The first door on his left was unlocked and 
yielded noiselessly to his touch. As he stepped inside, 
there came to his sharp ear the undoubted tread of a 
heavy man, and a moment later a light shone along 
the passage. He held the door-knob in his hand. 
If the man turned in here it would be awkward. 
But the footsteps passed his door, and for a minute 
Trent heard and saw nothing. Then to his 
horror the chamber in which he stood was faintly 
illuminated. 

It was not until his eves became accustomed to the 
light that he saw he was in the minstrels’ gallery of 
which Stanton had spoken. This was a balcony 
fifteen feet long and ten deep. The source of the light 
was a reading-lamp in the great chamber below. The 
lamp was placed on a big table, and Conington Warren 
sat heavily down in a chair before it. 


Kneeling down, Trent peered through 



the carven 
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woodwork. Warren had before him on the table a 
great many envelopes and small packages. He was 
occupied now in sealing them and stamping the imprint 
of his signet ring upon them. Only the back of his 
head could be seen. It was not until he turned from 
the table and took up a small volume that Trent could 
see him. His face was thinner and had lost a great 
deal of the high colour which had marked it. And 
there was no longer the look of geniality about it or 
of that bonhomie for which Conington Warren was 
known. 

But might it not be, Trent thought, that Warren, 
like so many men, had one face to front the world with 
and another when he was alone ? The prevailing 
emotion in the observer was relief that Warren was 
not only alive but seemingly in possession of reason 
and health. Apparently he had risen from bed, for 
he wore a heavy padded dressing-gown over pyjamas. 
Trent hoped he would not stay too long, for he did not 
know whether the door that led to freedom would 
open as silently this time. 

Then Warren walked up and down the room. His 
carriage had lost the uprightness and jauntiness of 
yore, yet it was not the walk of an enfeebled man, 
but rather of one whose worries were of the mind— 
the way one might carry himself who had lost 
hope. 

Then Warren set the open book on the table and 
looked again at the score of packages and letters. He 
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sighed heavily, took a cigar from a humidor, lighted 
it, and after a few puffs threw it away. Then he 
extinguished the light, and presently his dragging 
steps passed the door behind which the trespasser 
crouched. 

Trent allowed ten minutes to go by. Then he re¬ 
trod the way he had taken, but instead of leaving by 
the window crept down the stairs and entered the 
room to which the odour of the cigar still clung. He 
was filled with a great curiosity to see to whom these 
letters were addressed. Many of the names he knew. 
They were of men and women in English and American 
society. But what interested him most was a square 
package, evidently a little wooden box, on which 
his name was written. It was sealed and 
addressed to him in care of his London club. What 
had Conington Warren to say to him ? He stood 
there uncertain whether to take the package and 
find out or be prudent enough to let it be sent in the 
usual way. 

Then his eye fell on the book which Warren had 
been reading. It was a volume, in French, of the 
poems of the extraordinary genius Albert Glatigny. 
Warren had marked a single poem : 

" Que Ton m’enterre un matin 
l)c soldi pour que nul n'essuie 
Suivant moil cortege mcertain 
Dc vent de bourrasque ou de pluie.” 

As he stood there frowning he was conscious that 
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there was a flash of light somewhere. Quickly turn¬ 
ing his head, he saw through an uncurtained window 
that the servants’ wing, to which he had not given a 
thought since he entered the room, was alight. He 
did not think that his shaded flashlight had attracted 
attention. It must be that the butler, having seen 
the room’s illumination—probably a rare occurrence— 
was coming to see if he were needed. Or perhaps the 
man feared a burglar and would come armed. 

To go out by the roof now would take too long a 
time, and he hurried in what he knew was the direction 
of the big hall which he had seen only a few days before. 
Under no condition now dare he take the package. He 
was less frightened than one might expect, for the 
reason that he had not come idly or unprepared to 
the Monks’ House by night. 

He made his way cautiously, and by ill-luck opened 
a door which led to a closet in which were golf clubs 
and a set of bowls for lawn bowling. Owing to the 
wasted moments he reached the hall just as the butler 
and one footman came into it. He stood motionless 
at the bottom of the stairs. They did not see a 
burglar, or indeed any being to be captured by their 
skill or strength. They knew now, these two unhappy 
men, that the village gossip about this being a house 
haunted by a spectral monk, whose presence foretold 
disaster, was unvarnished and terrible truth. Slowly 
the tall monk floated toward them, a white, menacing 
hand upraised. 
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The footman who had thrashed young Cooke 
screamed and turned about, followed by the butler. 
Within a minute Trent had dashed up the stairs, 
climbed down the roof, and was running full tilt to 

his hidden bicycle. 

His footman's scream had aroused Warren. 1 he 
two men whom he trusted, since they had been with 
him several years, told him what they had seen. 
Following their more intrepid master, they 
made a search of the house. This the butler 
felt to be unnecessary, since he had no thought of 
burglars. 

“ I’d swear on my hope of heaven I saw him, said 
the butler. “ It wasn't anything earthly, Mr. W'arren. 
It was the monk who haunts this place.” 

“We’ve never seen him before," Warren said 
sceptically. “ What makes him come now ? ” 

The footman was eager to acquit himself of un¬ 
necessary cowardice. 

“ They say in the village,” he declared, “ that it 
only comes when someone here is going to die. 

The butler nudged him violently, and when they had 
been sent to their quarters turned on him fiercely. 

“ You great hulking fool,” he hissed, “ what did 
you want to say that for ? Didn t you see the look 

on his face when he heard you ? ’ ’ 

Warren did not immediately go to bed. He went 
back to the great chamber and sat down. Then he 
reached for the book of verse. 
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“I'd have sworn,” he murmured, ” that I left it 
open.” 

Then he fell to reflecting on what the men believed 
that they had seen. Perhaps they had seen it. How 
could he tell ? And if they had seen such a vision, 
if this long-dead monk had come back, if it had been 
perception and not hallucination, whom better could 
he have warned than Conington Warren, even now 
waiting for death from the unseen ? 





I CHAPTER IV 

/ 

DINING WITH DANGER 

O H, Tony ! ” Vera's voice was reproachful. 

“ Where have you been ? ” 

“ Sit out this dance, and I'll tell you,” 

he said. 

When they were in a quiet corner he began. 

“ I’ve been into Conington Warren’s house. He’s 
alive, and I don’t for a moment think he’s mad. 
Also he is not under lock and key. He is the master 
of his own home apparently.” He told her at length 
what had happened. 

“ Then if you hadn’t had that monk’s costume you 
would have been caught. Oh, why do you take these 
risks ? ” 

“ But I don’t take risks,” he expostulated. “ I 
learn the place is haunted from Edwards and that 
local servants won’t stay there. I assume that the 
London servants will be told everything with embellish¬ 
ments. It’s human nature to try to scare the other 
fellow. Therefore I get the correct costume, whiten 
my face and hands and do my stuff. Quite simple.” 
He laughed a little. " My dear girl, you don’t suppose 

55 
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it has been just luck that kept me unknown to the 
police all those years, do you ? ” 

“ But so many people don't believe those things 
in this material age.” 

” More than you think. Those poor devils at Mons 
in August, 1914, saw things that one wouldn’t ordinarily 
believe. Not only Tommies but brigadiers and their 
staffs. As to this, consider the time and the setting : 
Midnight, or later ; myself in the right costume, with 
a face as white as make-up, advancing toward them, 
utterly unafraid of a service *45 that the scrapping 
footman held.” 

” Oh, Tony! ” she said with a little cry. “ He might 
have shot you out of pure fear.” 

” I know. But the odds are that at twenty yards 
he wouldn’t have come near me. I’ve been shot at at 
closer range than that and missed. I tell you they 
simply had to be scared and bolt. It was a great 
moment.” 

” What a good thing you didn’t take that package,” 
she said. " That might have been ruinous, just to 
select that particular one.” 

“It would have been madness,” he admitted. 
“ The thing I have established is that Conington is 
not very ill and certainly not mad. Why then did 
he send that extraordinary and unfriendly letter to 
Stanton ? The thing that worries me is that he was 
reading a poem of Glatigny and had underscored that 
verse where the poet asks to be buried on a morning 
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of sunshine so that nobody following the funeral 
procession shall suffer from wind or rain. That’s the 
gist of it. Why is he thinking of death ? He isn't 
old. He has heaps of money and all the friends a 
man needs, and yet he scratches his horses for the big 
handicaps and will probably sell his racing stable. 

I tell you something has happened to him which has 
brought death very close. And sending all those 
letters and packages to people is what a man does who 
knows he is going to die.” 

” I wonder what was in yours,” she speculated. 

” 1 can't imagine, unless he is going to send me 
Austin’s letter, and if so, why send it in a square 
box ? ” Trent frowned a little. " I tell you, I've 
got to see him.” 

” Not break in again ? ” she cried. 

“ No, this time it must be a regular call.” 

“ But if his men won’t let you, what can you do ? 
One can't force oneself in, unwanted. Remember 
this is conservative England, and you are proposing to 
break down sacred traditions about a man’s house 
being his castle. Do wait until you get that 
package.” 

” That’s just what I can’t do. Don't you see they 
probably won’t be mailed until he is dead ? ” Trent 
lowered his voice. “ I'm afraid of suicide.” 

Swithin Weld came towards them. Lady Joan 
was with him. 

” Look,” said Swithin, “ there’s a picture. Old 
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married people sitting holding hands just as if they 
were young and beautiful as we are.” 

“ Mr. Trent is much better-looking than you are,” 
Lady Joan said, gazing with admiration at Vera, “ and 
I think Mrs. Trent is the loveliest woman in the world.” 
What extraordinary and mysterious people they were, 
the girl reflected, this woman of the old Russian 
aristocracy and this American who had given her life 
and a husband. ” Everybody’s been wanting to meet 
you,” she added, looking at Trent, “ and all the other 
Mephistopheleses have been accorded unwarranted 
respect. Very clever of you to wear something that 
a dozen other men are masquerading in.” 

“ Trust Tony to think of that,” Swithin remarked. 
“ I'll bet that was his exact reason. Retiring old 
devil, he won't even have his photograph taken, if he 
can help it. False modesty, I call it.” 

” The real reason is that my mail would be cluttered 
with offers of marriage if I did, and my wife is fiendishly 
jealous.” 

When the two youngsters had danced off, Trent 
turned to his wife. 

“ You see, people notice that I object to publicity- 
That’s dangerous. They may talk about it.” He 
sighed. “ I’d give a lot to be as free as they from 
fear, and yet I wouldn't go back to Mrs. Sauer s 
boarding-house, her boiled New England dinners and 
the fleshless Sunday chickens even for that. What 
I’ve got I’ll fight for.” 
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She sensed that he was thinking about the package 
that Warren had addressed to him, and its possibilities 
for harm. 

“ D° you know,’’ he said presently, “ I'm going to 

write to Warren and ask if I may call. There'll be 

nothing odd in that. I’m an American staying near 
him." 


" There are a dozen Americans staying near him,’’ 

she said. “ There s Swithin and his guests, and you 

aren t even the only American at Stanton Court. 

Tony, you give a lot of thought to Conington 
Warren." 


" 111 ,et you into a secret," he answered. “ I’m 
not free from hero-worship, and I’m not ashamed of it. 
The two men I have really admired in my life—my 
father excepted—were Lord Rosecarrel, who is dead, 
and Conington Warren. He did superbly the things 
I longed to do when I was too poor to do them. Men 
were still driving four-in-hands when I came to New 
York, and I’ve seen him tooling ’em down Fifth 
Avenue, in Central Park and the ring at the Garden 
show. Then lie is a superb shot; even Colonel 
Langley admits that. He is the vanishing American 
gentleman of the old school. What he does he does 
with an unconsciously lordly air. Then, too, his 
generosities are princely. He will be a tradition. 
And he isn’t entirely given over to sport. Griffith 
Wadham values his knowledge of Chinese porcelains. 
Wadham values it 1 Another thing I like him for is 
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that although he had a box at the Metropolitan he 
never went to a Verdi night. Vera, I'm fond of lum, 

and I'm going to help him." 

“ You don’t know he needs your help.” 

” Have you forgotten that verse he underscored and 

those farewell letters? Something has broken him 
up. It isn’t a lost fortune or lost friends. I could 
tell it by the way he walked. It was a beaten man > 
carriage. What on earth could have beaten a man 
with the habit of confidence and success ? He s always 
been rich. He has always been a favourite. He has 
been a better rider and shot and whip than other 
men.” There was again that eagerness in her 
husband's eyes that she dreaded. Dreaded because 
it told her he had made up his mind to act. So 
lie had looked when he told her of the adventure 
which terminated a year before in Scotland. He was 
just an eager boy, a child chafing at inaction. She 

“ You couldn't have said anything that pleased 
me more,” he said. “ I want to be young when I 


die.” 

“ You might have died to-night,” she said, thinking 

of the revolver in the footman s hands. 

“ It was running into that cupboard full of golt 
clubs and things that nearly gummed up the works, 
he admitted. “ No harm was done, and the butler 
and footman will now have an anecdote that will gain 
them enthralled listeners all their lives. Another 
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good deed for Anthony Trent. The acquisition of 
merit is my chief aim in life. Don't chide me for 
well-doing/' 

***** 

It is doubtful if Trent was ever more gratified by 
the receipt of a letter than the one he got from 
Conington Warren in answer to his own. 

My dear Mr. Trent [it read], 

Of course 1 remember you, and indeed am proud to 
do so. You will end by becoming legendary, which 
alone ensures fame. I wonder if you would take pity 
on an old man and come to dinner with me. A nd if 
it does not seem rude, would you come alone ? / am 
not equal to entertaining at present anyone but a friend 
and fellow-countryman, such as you are. I hope your 
'wife will forgive me for what seems a discourtesy, and 
that General Stanton will not feel too hardly toward 
me for a regretted letter I sent him not long since. 
1 may ask you to be the bearer of an apology to him. 

Cordially yours, 

Conington Warren. 

“ Now what do you make of that ? " said Anthony 
Trent, passing it to his wife. 

“ What do you want me to say ? You’ve won, as 
usual." 

He detected an undertone of bitterness in her voice. 
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“ My dear girl,” he remonstrated, “ you were 
saying only last night how happy you were and how 
you liked the sort of existence, and now you 
grudge me the opportunity to find out if I m really 

safe.” 

“ That letter proves it,” she answered. “ It's a 
friendly letter from a man who would never use any 
information he had against you. ' 

“ Then you should leap with gladness.” 

" Knowing that you exchange one risk for another ? 

“ What on earth do you mean ? 

“ I mean that a year of inactivity is chafing you. 
You don't say so in words, but I know you so well 
You will dine with Mr. Warren because you think 
there's something mysterious about him now, some¬ 
thing which will give you an opportunity to take all 
the risks you used to take and get no reward for it. 
When we grow tired of one another-” 

“ I shall never grow tired of you,” he said, “ and 
you know it. I'm your man for this life, and in another 
if I get the chance.” 

Argument was of no use, so she, being wiser than 
most wives, allowed him to think her views had 
changed. It would be idle to tell him that she felt 
she hated Conington Warren or anyone for whose sake 
he was content to imperil himself. 

Edwards drove his master to the Monks' House. 
There was no difficulty now in passing those high, 
spiked gates. The lodge-keeper touched his hat as 
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he recognized the visitor, and the butler could not 
have treated a prince of the blood with more deference. 

Shaking hands with his host, Trent was able to see 
that Warren had changed very much. He was thinner, 
and although he simulated his old radiant charm of 
manner, his face in repose was sad. 

During the dinner—a better chosen and cooked one 
than General Stanton s cook could turn out—the 
butler and a footman were in the room and conversation 
turned upon general topics. 

By the way, said Warren, “ if the soup is cold 

or the sauces unpalatable or the entrees reveal unusual 

flavours, I must explain that my staff is somewhat 

disorganized." Warren looked up at the butler and 

smiled. “ This is a haunted abbey, and a few nights 

ago a spectral monk almost terrified Moore and the 

footman into convulsions. I hope you don't believe 
in haunted houses." 

But I do," said Trent promptly, and the butler 
sighed in gloomy triumph. "But as a rule such 
visitations are harmless. Of course, in cases of polter¬ 
geist it is awkward. What is your apparition’s 
speciality ? " 

Foretelling the death of the owner, according to 
one of my men. Quite the conventional thing to 
do." Warren’s hand was steady and he smiled 
affably. “ Moore was sober, and has hitherto been a 

rationalist." 

“ 1 know what I 


saw, sir," said Moore firmly. 
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■' There were we ready to shoot down burglars accord¬ 
ing to your orders, and there was that monk with 
glittering eyes pointing right at us." Moore retired 
from the room with the air of a man who has seen 
the truth and regards all others who disbelieve as 

handicapped of God. 

“ Had you given him orders to shoot burglars . 
Trent inquired. 

Conington Warren frowned a little as though the 

question were unwelcome. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ Why not ? ” 

“ Armed burglars are very rare hereabout, and the 

English dislike anyone but a policeman to be so 
extreme as to shoot. Perhaps you have valuables 

here that attract them ? ” 

“ I have valuables, but my most-prized ones are 

hardly the kind to attract a burglar, although that 

extraordinary man Garland might have taken a fancy 

to mv Chinese porcelain. 

■■ I remember, Sir Griffith Wadham said you were 
an authority." Trent looked at his host with increased 

respect. 

Conington Warren laughed. 

“ And I would bet a ten-pound note you were 
amazed that a man whose name was never mentioned 
in the papers except in connection with horseflesh 

knew anything of such matters. Confess. 

I admit it." Trent laughed. " How did it come 

about ? ” 
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" We Warrens are a New England family, one of 
the many who made fortunes in the China trade a 
century and a half back. Ill-gotten wealth, I'm afraid, 
since much of it came from opium. 

“ Did we deal in that ? ” Trent cried. “ I thought 
it was the British-” 

“ We, just as much as they, if you care to go into 
the matter. It’s true Britain fought the war, but we 
benefited from it. I could name a dozen big families 
which made easy money in the juice of the poppy. 
Swithin Weld's great-grandfather was one of them. 
There was silk, too, and tea, but they didn't pay like 
opium. If you know the New England coast you must 
have seen Chinese porcelains and lacquers in the 
oddest surroundings. Collectors revelled in Salem. 
That's where we came from. Jefferson’s embargo in 
1807 closed the port of Salem and almost ruined New 
York. Curiously enough, the Tombs prison was built 
as a result of that embargo when vessels rotted at 
their berths, and New York was full of grumbling, 
out-of-work men. The city had the Collecke Pond 
drained and the prison built in the middle of the 
reclaimed land.” 

The butler came in hurriedly with the roast. He 
did not like the hall any more. 

Trent wondered why this mention of the Tombs, 
that prison to which, had he played his game with 
less skill, he might have gone. Was it a chance refer¬ 
ence, or had Conington Warren purposely led the 
E 
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conversation to it ? Warren returned again to the 
subject of Salem. 

" So my people abandoned Salem and went whole¬ 
heartedly into whaling. I have to-day a house on 
Skippers' Row overlooking the Mystic River which 
sheltered us as we made another fortune." 

“ Rather more prosaic a calling than sailing the 
China Seas," Trent hazarded. 

" Yet there was romance in it. Never a man 
sighted a whale but he thought first, not of blubber 
and whalebone, but of ambergris. They were bora 
adventurers, those ancestors of ours." Conington bent 
a keen look on his guest. “ You’re a bom adventurer, 
Mr. Trent." 

Trent’s heart beat a little quicker. The butler had 
gone, and the moment might have arrived in which 
to learn why he had been pressed to dine here. The 
term " adventurer " had so many meanings. It might 
be used in a lofty sense as when describing a great 
explorer or hunter, or in a picturesque way when the 
compliment is missing. 

" I’m of New England stock, too," he said, " but 
of the inland mountain people, who did not hear the 
sea calling. I think their lot was duller than you of 
Salem and the Mystic River." 

“ When I first saw you,” Warren went on, ** it was 
in Piergan’s office in Paris. I was struck by your 
keen eyes and a certain high nervousness about you, 
which was perfectly under control. That was when 
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you were in pursuit of Charles Garland. As a Yale 
man I could not help being grateful to one who had 
helped Dartmouth to trim our ancient rival at Cam¬ 
bridge. I have heard of you so many times since, and 
it seems you are always doing something incredible, 
something fabulous and impossible. They tell me you 
are a very rich man, so it can't be you do it for gain. 
The gentleman amateur, I suppose ? ” 

It seemed to Trent that his host's steady eyes were 
trying to gain from Trent's inscrutable face the secret 
motive which spurred him on. Trent did not permit 
his vague uneasiness to be apparent. After all, a 
letter couched in sucli terms as brought a man readily 
to a dinner-table might not promise immunity. 

L “ This is a restless, nervous age,’’ Trent said com¬ 
posedly, " and I am of the times. It amuses me.” 

* “ It is making you very famous,” Warren said 

politely. ” Americans, I know, are always asking 
‘ Who is this Anthony Trent ? ’ ” 

It was the guest who looked at his host intently 
now. 

" And what do you say ? ” he demanded. Was he 
to learn from Warren now if Austin had written ? 

" I say that he makes me feel my life has been a 
wasted one. I tell them also that Piergan introduced 
us and that Lord Rosccarrel loved you as a son. What 
more is there to say ? A Piergan in America and a 
Grenvil here. What better references can a man 
want ? ” 
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“ To such inquirers,” Trent said smoothly, “ the 
description of adventurer which you used must bring 
a sense of uneasiness.” 

“ In some instances, yes,” said Warren. “ I have 
referred them in the past to our ambassador here, 
who in turn mystifies them by stating you did a 
remarkable piece of work which was of great help to 
America and England. It amuses me to listen to 
their wonderment.” Conington Warren leaned for¬ 
ward. “ I happen to know the source of your 
wealth.” 

Anthony Trent did not for the moment answer. 
He had been right, then, in fearing that Warren knew. 
There were some bad moments ahead. A few miles 
away the being he loved most in the world was thinking 
of him. She had dreaded this visit. Some woman's 
intuition had told her that he would be venturing 
into danger. Trent sipped some of the superb Chateau 
Yquern. " So you know ? ” he said. He was con¬ 
scious this was rather a banal thing to say, but in a 
moment such as this a man may be pardoned for 
lacking an epigram. 

“ Naturally.” 

“ And have you told anyone ? ” 

“ Why should I ? ” Conington Warren’s manner 
was devoid of threat. Yet lie was calmly telling his 
guest that he had it in his power to turn the popular 
hero into the criminal. All that Trent had done since 
* he had abandoned his old life, the restitutions he had 
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made, all would count for naught. And what a 
mistake Trent had made in his estimation of Warren s 
character. He now saw, as he supposed, a man who 
was going to promise himself an amusing evening 
watching another's agony. At all events, Anthony 
Trent would show no fear. He called upon his reserves 
of power to aid him. 

“ You must admit," he returned, smiling, “ that 
your reticence is unusual." 

But, my dear fellow, why ? ’ Warren returned. 
" You are a mystery to your fellow-countrymen, who 
resent a man not in the social register having an 
entree into so many of the houses of the great. Let 
them befuddle themselves witli vain imaginings. You 
don't ask how it was I knew." 

I can make a very good guess," said Trent. He 
was not for the moment concerned with what Warren 
would say. It was sufficient to know that he was 
aware of it through Austin. What puzzled Trent was 
what he would do if his host turned him over to the 
police. From America he had three routes marked out 
for escape. Here in England he had long ago seen 
the danger of living on an island Yet he had also 
made his plans here. 

To the fishing port of Ramsgate came the French 
fndiermen, men who would be glad enough to earn 
mrlney more easily than fishing off the Goodwin Sands, 
ihey would land him somewhere on sand dunes near 
Boulogne. The matter of passport was not insuperably 
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difficult. The present fashion of slim, bobbed women 
made the disguising of Vera relatively simple. She 
could go as a young man. 

But perhaps Conington Warren was going to trade 
his knowledge for something Trent possessed or could 
do. Trent’s pose was to remain calm and give away 
no confidences. 

“ Let us,” said Conington Warren, rising, ” leave 
what was a refectory, then a ball-room, and now a 
most quieting reception-room, and have our coffee 
and liqueurs in my room upstairs. Am I right in 
thinking you will take green Chartreuse ? ” 



CHAPTER V 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WARREN 

H ERE,” said Warren a minute or so later, 
standing on the first step of the stairway, 
“ is where the phantom prior wagged a 
ghostly finger at Moore.” He slipped his arm into that 
of his guest. Trent noted that there was no resilience 
in his walk. His arm fell heavily upon his guest's as 
though he were physically tired. ” Moore is a very 
valued servant,” he went on. “I have been very 
fortunate in the people I have had about me." 

He returned to this subject when Moore had brought 
the coffee. It was a small, book-lined room, and 
Trent noted some very beautiful specimens of Chinese 
pottery. 

“ Moore succeeded a butler named Austin ”—Trent's 
heart missed a beat—” a smallish man who bore 
himself as a bishop. When the war came he went 
into the service. He had been rejected in the early 
days, but in 1916 and T7 England had to use all sorts 
Austin had no need to go, but it was the call. He 
dyed his grey hair, had his teeth attended to, dieted 
twenty pounds off and adopted a moustache and a 

7 « 
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jaunty and youthful manner which must have pained 
him very much, for he had grown through the years 
to have a sort of episcopal type of mind. Poor devil, 
he never came back." 

Trent affected regret. “ Too bad," he murmured. 
Now it was coming, he told himself. 

But Warren’s mind had branched to other things. 

“ I have had so many good friends," he mused. 
“ I have none of the cynicism that most men of my 
age possess, because life has been generous. And yet, 
now I am almost at the end of it, I wonder if I haven’t 
been just a plain waster, cumbering the earth. One 
checks up at my time of life and sees all the things 
undone and the things one needn't have done. Moore 
has his ghosts, but I have more terrible ones." He 
affected a brighter air. " This is really the Carthusian 
liqueur," he said. “ There is very little of the old 
stuff left. Somebody said this was an age in which 
the elect lived under the domination of the inferior 
mass mind. I'm not sure he wasn’t right" He 
remembered his duties as host and banished gloomy 
thoughts as well as he could. 

Ordinarily Trent would h*ive been extremely in¬ 
terested and would have guided Warren along these 
paths of reminiscence. But just now he was anxious 
to know where he stood. 

“ I imagine your uncle was a most fascinating 
character," he said. 

“ My uncle ? " Trent retorted. 
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" The one Crosbeigh told me of—the one in Australia 
who left you his fortune." 

So that was it. Trent stifled his inclination to shout 
for joy. He had invented an apochryphal uncle in 
Australia long ago as a jest and found him useful to 
explain his sudden change in fortune. He had been 
able to satisfy the editor on whose magazine he formerly 
depended for a living that it was this fortune which 
enabled him to abandon the writing of detective 
stories and take an apartment on Central Park West. 
And Crosbeigh had told his patron, Comngton Warren. 
The whole thing was explained, and the dragging in 
of Austin s name a logical outcome of a certain train 
of thought. 

But was it ? Trent was not accustomed to take 
too much for granted. A singular action on Warren’s 
part plunged Trent again into the depths. From his 
waistcoat pocket Warren drew a ring, a four-carat ruby 
set in a plain platinum band. 

I must have slipped it in here as I washed my 
hands," he murmured. He held his hand so that his 
guest could see it. Trent had gazed upon it often 
enough before. When in his first adventure outside 
the law he had slipped this in his pocket, together 
with other valuables and a large sum of money, he 
had expected to sell it. But on looking over the 
situation in the quiet of his boarding-house bedroom 
he decided that the man who went to a “ fence " put 
his safety in the keeping of another. “ Fences," in 
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order to secure immunity, often gave away their 
clients. Perhaps some night, if Trent had dealt 
with one, there would be the sudden arrest and 
then Sing Sing. So Trent had kept them all, 
the Apthorpe emerald, the Dangerfield ruby, the 
Nizam’s diamond, and all of these famous stones 
had been returned to their owners or their owners' 

heirs. 

“ A beautiful thing, isn't it ? ” Warren murmured. 

“ Too striking for a man to wear, you might say, but 
it has associations so dear that I wouldn t exchange 
it for the Cullinan diamond. I can see you are in¬ 
terested in it. Are you by any chance a collector of 

such things ? ” 

Trent looked Warren straight in the eye. Would 
he see a flick of amusement at his answer ? “At 
one time I was,” he said, “ but of late I have been 
collecting first editions, which are almost as expensive 

but don’t attract criminals.” 

He could have sworn there was no momentary 
change in his host’s expression. “ Isn’t it rather 

dangerous to have such things here ? 

“ It isn’t generally known,” said Warren. “ Also 
I am guarded very efficiently. Ghosts would keep 
local crooks away if they existed, which I doubt, 
and I have chosen four men—a butler, a chef and 
two footmen—who are physically very fit, used to 
firearms. They were all in the war, and one of them 
but for chlorine cloud, which affected his wind, would 
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have been as good a heavy-weight as Phil Scott. He 
was particularly scared by the ghost.” 

“ Aren't such precautions almost excessive ? ” Trent 
asked. 

“ 1 have enough valuables in this old house to make 
it worth the attentions of a syndicate of crooks. 
What is your favourite stone ? 

" An emerald," Trent answered, unflurried. “ They 
fascinate me." 

He wondered why Conington Warren seemed grati¬ 
fied at the news, but then so many things puzzled 
him to-night that this was but a minor mystification. 

" This stone has had a queer history,” Warren went 
on. "I have always carried it with me, but one 
night I changed my clothes and left it on my dressing- 
table. It was stolen, and McWalsh—you saw him that 
day in Piergan’s Paris office—had charge of the case 
and suspected Austin. To tell the truth, Austin's 
story was so preposterous that I rather thought the 
inspector was right, but I gave Austin the benefit of 
the doubt. I am glad I did, for the ruby came back 
a few years later, together with the other tilings and 
the money. I lost somewhere between three thousand 
dollars and three thousand four hundred, but the man 
who returned the things sent me five thousand dollars. 
Possibly to pay for the settings of the rings and 
scarf pins, for they were not returned. Isn't that 
odd ? " 

“ What did Inspector McWalsh say ? " 
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" Exonerated poor Austin much against his will, 
and immediately invented a master criminal who 
operated with such address that the police could never 
get hold of him. An astounding artist, who went 
where he pleased and took what lie chose, and laughed 
—actually laughed—at Inspector McWalsh. Is it 
possible that such a character could live ? Come, 
now, you used to write detective stories, you should 
know.” 

The feeling of danger again enmeshed Anthony 
Trent. Warren's remarks were too coincidental to be 
as innocent as they seemed. The constant talk of 
Austin, of Trent's deadly enemy Inspector McWalsh. 
of the taking of this ruby and its restitution, and 
then, at last, this question which meant did Anthony 
drent of to-day believe in the master criminal which 
had once been himself. 

” The writer supplies what his editor imagines the 
public demands.” He called to mind McWalsh, who 
had browbeaten poor Austin, and he could not resist 
a momentary smile as he thought of the day at a 
great and fearsomely ornate house on Fifth Avenue 
—now pulled down to make room for an apartment 
hotel—and how he had made McWalsh carry to the 
sidewalk that unique vase of King Senwosri, for which 
Senator Scrivener had paid a great price. 

But a disconcerting thought followed the reflection. 
McWalsh had long been a loud admirer of Conington 
Warren and a follower of his horses. He was now high 
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in power in New York. Suppose Warren had urged 
Trent to come, and the inspector had mapped out the 
plan of campaign ? 

“ You are amused at my question ? ” Conington 
Warren asked. 

“ Not at all. Master minds in crime do exist, and 
the police have been baffled since police were in¬ 
vented. Modem science is making it harder for them 
every day. No criminal—no superior criminal—worries 
about the McWalshes. It is the unknown expert, 
always a trained scientific man, that he fears. In 
some day not so far off crime will be fought in 
laboratories. McWalsh looks on these scientific in¬ 
vestigators with a scorn he does not try to conceal. 
Just as Prohibition funds come largely from bootleg 
fortunes, so criminals intrigue to keep McWalsh in 
power. We shall have to get a superior type of mind 
at the head if we want to keep abreast with crime. 
Pounding the sidewalks of New York alone won't 
make a man a good policeman.” 

” You seem to know a lot about it,” Warren re¬ 
marked cryptically. 

” It's a hobby,” Trent said carelessly. He was 
afraid he had said too much. ” When that ruby was 
sent back, did you tell McWalsh ? ” 

" Yes. He came hot as a hound to the scent.” 

Another bad moment for Anthony Trent. “ And 
found out what ? ” 

” Only that the sender dropped the package into the 
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slot without having it weighed, so that no postal clerk 
had a chance to look at him." 

“ Wonderful McWalsh! How did he discover 
that ? ” 

“ The package was over-stamped. The McWalsh 
theory, which is reasonable, is that the sender put 
on more than enough stamps, which proved he guessed 
liberally as to the needed amount. He did not want 
to run the risk of having it refused because of in¬ 
sufficient postage." 

“ But MoWalsh didn't abandon the search then ? " 

“ Certainly not. He still pursues his engaging 
theory, and is known at head-quarters as * Master 
Criminal McWalsh.’ ” 

“ Is this fabulous being still at his work ? " Trent 
listened eagerly for the answer. 

“ Intermittently, but he has forsaken New York. 
McWalsh is certain some day he will get him. And 
that is the day on which McWalsh retires to a life 
of ease. Not a bad fellow, the inspector. I met him 
first when Foxkeen was poisoned in his stall at Sheeps- 
head Bay. His father was a trainer in the County 
Cork. The old fellow called on me once when I was 
staying at the Shelbum in Dublin for the Horse 
Show. I like McWalsh because he worships good 
horses." 

“ You are not hunting this season ? " 

“No; I am not really well enough." A frown 
passed over Warren’s face. “ That reminds me, I 
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wrote Stanton a letter I'm sorry for. I said he should 
not draw my covers any more. I was upset and 
angry at the time. I wonder if you could tell him 
what I prefer not to write. Much against my will, 
for I dislike turning my house into a free-for-all 
museum, I let a guest of his come here to look at the 
carved woodwork, which is reputed to be of excep¬ 
tional merit. I happened to want to go into the 
refectory and was not anxious to encounter her, so 
I went into the minstrels’ gallery—you haven’t seen 
that as yet, have you ? " 

" Not yet,” said his guest, unsmiling. 

44 From it one can see the room. The visitor was 
calmly going through the drawers of the table. It 
happened that I had a number of valuable tilings 
there. She protested to Moore that she was an expert 
on furniture and was merely examining how Tudor 
craftsmen 4 worked.’ ” 

44 She is quite a reputable woman,” Trent assured 
him. 44 An aunt of the Countess of St. Vian.” 

” I didn't write until a second thing came to annoy 
rne. For reasons which would not interest you, I am 
very fond of the twenty-acre lake here. There is a 
little summer-house on the boathouse roof where I 
sit and read. It is essentially a private spot. Judge 
of my annoyance to see a white-haired man with a 
fishing-rod using one of my skiffs to troll the lake for 
pike. That was his excuse. There are no pike or 
pickerel in it. He assured me that General Stanton 
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had given him permission. He insisted that the fact 
he was James Branner of Chicago, recently risen from 
the dead, was sufficient evidence of his good faith." 

" So you thought him a madman and had him 
thrown out ? ” 

“ I thought him merely a liar with a clumsy excuse 
for trespassing." 

“ He isn’t a bad sort at all,” Trent declared. “ He 
was the General’s table companion in that house of 
the living dead in Scotland. He has two passions— 
putting, at which he excels, and fishing. This is the 
nearest piece of water except for some small rivers, 
and he naturally drifted here.” 

Trent pondered for a moment. He remembered 
that Warren had spoken of these harmless trespassers 
as spies. Why should he fear espionage ? And why 
have such a guard of strong men about him ? What 
had happened to Conington Warren that he lived in 
suspense ? Trent knew now that the something which 
had changed the elder man was grey fear clutching 
at him—a fear not of ghostly visions such as perturbed 
his servants, but of something tangible. Had he, 
after all, bidden Trent as his guest to ask some aid of 
him just as Captain Sutton had done in the affair at 
Deal Beach ? 

” General Stanton,” he went on, “ was quite hurt 
at your tone. Of course he didn’t give Branner 
permission. Branner is the sort who takes it for 
granted. If you have a putting green anywhere, you 
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may bet that some fine day you will find Branner 
there anxious to take you on for a small side wager/' 

“ Trent,” said his host, “ you are tactful and very 
close to the General. Take my apologies and say he 
may draw my covers as usual.” 

“ But he must warn his guests against thrusting 
themselves on you ? ” 

If you could put it diplomatically, that is exactly 
what I should like to have said.” 

Irent found his nervousness was passed. The idea 
that Warren wanted his help banished the doubts as 
to the elder man's good intentions. In his natural 
anxiety Trent had read a meaning that was not there. 
“ All right,” he said, “ I’ll do it gladly.” 

” There is one other thing which calls for your 
diplomacy. Formerly when the hounds met here I 
have dispensed the usual sort of hospitality. I have 
my reason for not doing so now. The lodge gates will 
be locked.” 

I must suggest that owing to your health you 
cannot receive visitors.” 

" Stanton and St. Vian always excepted. It would 
be kind of them to come at any time, but your friend 
Branner is too thrusting for me now, and, if you please, 
no ladies witli antiquarian tastes.” 

* l* 10 l as ! time I saw you,” said Trent presently, 
you were the picture of health. It grieved me very 
much to hear you are ill. You are surely not the kind 
of sportsman to give up.” 
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“ I have my share of lighting spirit,’’ Warren 
returned. “ I don’t think I give up easily.” 

“ But you have a beaten look in your eyes,” Trent 
persisted. " It comes when you are not speaking, 
when your thoughts go back to some great obsessing 
fear.” 

” Fear ? ” Conington Warren cried. ” Fear ? 
Then the sudden show of excitement died down, and 
he smiled. " Dyspepsia, they say, can counterfeit 
every form of illness, but I did not know it could 
make me look as you say I did.” 

“ Dyspeptics don’t keep the sort of chef you do,” 
Trent remarked, “ nor dare they eat the sort of meal 
we ate together to-night. I meant fear, Mr. Warren. 
Don’t think me impertinent or inquisitive, but I am 
a pretty keen judge of men, and I have known you on 
and oft for fifteen years or more, and I used the word 
‘ fear ’ advisedly. Let me talk. You have been 
anticipating some bad news. You have chosen a 
spot carefully, where although you are private you 
are ringed about with other estates. You have four 
scrappers for servants, and you keep your lodge gates 
locked. Also, you went up in the air when you saw 
the woman looking through your table drawer, and 
you ordered Branner away. Then you wrote a letter 
to Stanton that had an hysterical note in it. You 
spoke of spies. That’s an unusual accusation for a 
man to make of such incidents. You closed your 
doors to your friends with few exceptions. You won’t 
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let the hounds meet outside your front door as they 
used to do. I'll tell you why. You can't be sure that 
in such a crowd when your footmen arc carrying 
refreshments around someone couldn't get into the 

house and secrete himself.'' 

Conington Warren recovered his poise with an 

effort. 

“ It is easy to see in you the writer of fiction, skilled 
in the creating of suspense. Perhaps we have both 
talked too much of the subject of crime. It isn t 
unusual for a man of my age to change his habits. 
After evading the thought of death so long, a man 
must at some moment or other tell himself that the 
years are drawing on. Such reflections are not always 
pleasant. A man who has lived carelessly may be 
forgiven for having his hours of fear." 

Conington Warren looked anxiously at his guest 
as though he hoped this explanation would seem 
reasonable. 

“ I suppose so," Trent admitted, and knew at the 
same time that this was not the real cause. After all, 
he could not force Conington Warren’s confidence. 
He had said more than most men might have uttered 
without rebuke. Yet it was not curiosity which 
stirred him ; it was rather that if Warren were open 
his guest might aid him. “ But death can't be kept 
out by four strong men-servants and others in the 
garage or the lodge gates.” 

“ Some sorts of death can," Warren answered. 
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"Natural death, no; but death by violence might, 
don’t you think ? 

Trent leaned forward eagerly. Was he to hear the 
real truth now ? But Warren was laughing quietly. 

" I thought you would bite at that," he said. “ The 
trouble with men of your sort is you refuse to follow 
a straight path when there is the opportunity to follow 
a narrow and crooked one." 

This statement was another of those baffling things 
with which this strange evening had been filled. 
Trent in years gone by had elected to follow a crooked 
path. Seemingly Warren had not this thought in 
mind, for he amplified the statement. 

" What I mean," lie went on, " is that you seek the 
waters of Arbanah and Pharpar rather than the 
simpler streams. You are amazed that I know the 
Scriptures, I see. My upbringing was sound. To go 
back. The plain unvarnished truth seems tame and 
savourless compared with what might possibly be 
around the comer. I am getting old. My heart is 
not as sound as it was. I am ordered to keep myself 
free of worries, unnecessary entertainments and the 
like. My diet has been simplified, although to-night 
was an exception. I am not allowed to keep open 
house any more, therefore I adopt the simplest rules 
for safeguarding myself, and find you investing me 
with an interesting aura of peril. I am sorry to 
disappoint you." 

“ It is far from being that," Trent answered truth- 
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fully and wondered for a moment if there might not 
be but simple truth in the other's statement. 

“ I suppose,” said Warren in a brighter and more 
jocular vein, “that if I did die in one of the many 
ways which seem mysterious and yet are capable of 
the simplest solutions you would bend that extra¬ 
ordinary talent of yours to discovering the truth.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ I really don't see why,” Warren answered, and 
Trent fancied there was a slight acerbity in his tone, 
“ why, if you need neither money nor fame, should 
you run risks ? I don’t know nearly as much about 
women as people imagine. Largely I suppose because 
I have had very little to do with them, but I am 
sure your wife is not anxious for you to run these 
risks ? ” 

Warren's reputation, so far as Trent had known it, 
was that he had spent fortunes over beautiful women. 
It is a reputation often given enviously by those whose 
means keep them virtuous, and he supposed it might 
be so with Conington Warren. 

“ My wife,” he admitted, “ thinks I should retire.” 

” Quite sensible of her, and I’m sure you will remem¬ 
ber that you owe her a great deal.” 

“ But I’m not a professional detective working for 
money,” Trent objected. “In no instances have I 
deliberately set out looking for a case. You can’t 
object to a man having a hobby ? ” 

" So you would let nothing stop you from investigat- 
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ing .any mystery that resulted in the death, let us say, 
of your friend Swithin Weld.” 

'* Certainly not,” Trent asserted. 

" But if your wife objects ? ” 

” She wouldn’t in the case of a friend. I’m not 
sure that I can help myself. It’s a passion with me. 

I like danger and I like unravelling threads other 
people have declared lead to nowhere. Some men 
spend hours over crossword puzzles or chess. This 
is my form of diversion.” Trent looked at the clock. 
“ I’ve kept you up very late. My man must have 
been waiting for an hour.” 

" I’ve had the pleasantest time I’ve spent for 
months,” said Warren. " How long will you be at 
the Court ? ” 

” We leave soon after the New Year.” 

“ Then you will dine with me again I hope. Let us 
say a week to-day. My apologies to the General put 
as you know exactly how to phrase them. I shall not 
see you until Christmas is passed. My best wishes to 
Mrs. Trent and you.” He shook hands heartily. 
” You don’t know how you have cheered me.” 

***** 

“ I thought you’d be asleep,” Trent said, coming 
to the bedside and looking down at his wife. 

” I couldn’t sleep without knowing what happened.” 

“ A most bewildering evening,” he answered, 
“ during which I felt a half-dozen times he was going 
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to say he knew. He dragged Austin in, he showed me 
the ruby ring and spoke of its restitution and I really 
believe never guessed how the news hit me. I’ll slip 
on a dressing gown and tell you all about it while it s 

hot.” 

Vera Trent listened without comment. Her husband 
had an excellent memory and reproduced most of the 
evening’s conversation. 

“ Now what do you make of that ? ” he demanded 
when he had finished. 

His wife’s answer astonished him. 

“ Tony,” she said. " He may or may not know 
about you, but if he does he'll never give you away. 
It wasn’t for that he asked you to-night. He wanted 
to know if, in the event of his sudden death, or murder, 
you would persist in investigating. You are quite 
right in thinking he is in some sort of danger. That 
verse he was reading, those things he was sealing up, 
that letter he wrote the General, are all proofs. The 
mysterious thing to me is why he doesn’t want you 
to try and hunt down his murderer if he is killed.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said Trent. “ Now com*' 
to think of it, he waited very eagerly for my reply. 
Can you imagine a man not wanting to have himself 
avenged ? ” 

” You’ll find out next week,” she answered. “ Tony, 
there is something very unusual. I was talking to 
the General about him after dinner. Everybody 
seems to adore him. A man can’t get a reputation 
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like that without being worth it. And it’s just as 
likely, as he says, that he hasn't been the sort of 
chartered libertine the yellow press likes to pretend 
rich men are for the benefit of their millions of readers. 
I’m glad you went.” 

“ I’m looking forward to next week,” he said. “ I 
think I’ll resign my hunches in favour of your in¬ 
tuition. People all like him. His butler carrying 
silver dishes through a hall which he knows is haunted 
is simple heroism in its way. Most servants would 
ask for their wages and clear out.” 

“ It s all over the neighbourhood, that apparition,” 
she informed him. ” We talked of it at dinner.” 

He looked at her a little anxiously. “ Was there 
any suggestion that it wasn’t genuine, that it was a 
fake, I mean ? ” 

“No. Most people thought that what the villagers 
had told the servants had got on their nerves. General 
Stanton says the stairs creak most weirdly, as though 
people are passing up and down. I think in his heart 
he believes. The ghost appeared to one of his 
ancestors, and the next day armed men from London 
arrested him, and it's history that he was beheaded 
on Tower Hill.” 

Trent yawned. " I’m tired. I must have talked 
an hour without stopping. Oddly enough Warren 
didn’t pay any attention to the ghostly visitor. I 
suppose in his state of mind he hadn’t time to ; the 
bigger worries crowding out the lesser ones.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WARREN 

T HE Christmas festivities at Stanton Court 
excluded all those who had not been im¬ 
mured at Blairvannie Castle, the men and 
women rescued by Anthony Trent. Even Vera 
Trent, wife of the hero of the occasion, felt herself out 
of it. 

Branner who had organizing genius appointed him¬ 
self the permanent secretary of a society which was 
to meet every second year. He persuaded himself, 
without difficulty, to act as toast master. Gratifying 
as the affair was, Trent found himself waiting im¬ 
patiently for the next dinner with Conington Warren. 
What was past was done with, and he scented some 
opportunity to satisfy his hobby in some matter 
connected with the owner of the Monks’ House. 

What it was he could not imagine. He was close 
enough follower of the American papers—and had 
been for a score of years—to know there had been no 
public scandal connected with Warren. The man 
had always been rich and a sportsman, but he did not 
know until Sara Adamson told him that Warren 
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had married a Gilbv of Philadelphia from whom he 
separated after a few years of married life. Mrs. 
Qonington Warren had been ten years dead. Sara 
knew only that she had belonged to the same wealthy 
class as her husband and spent most of her life in 
Santa Barbara. 

Sara, one of the rescued and a clever newspaper 
woman, had made a name by her muckraking magazine 
articles. She had muckraked high and low, but her 
editors finding their readers had small interest in the 
peccadilloes of the humble had set her to work to find 
out what was discreditable in the family histories of 
the famous. A despicable form of journalism at the 
best, and Sara was heartily ashamed of it, but ten 
cents a word had not been without its attraction to a 
struggling writer. 

“ I’ve got no dirt about Conington Warren,” she 
declared. “He probably had a seraglio somewhere, 
but he kept it secret. You see,” she went on, he 
was a very handsome man. Blond men as a rule 
run to fat or skinniness, but he always kept fit. I 
used to see him at Meadowbrook when I went down 
there on assignments to nose out scandals. Of 
course the women buzzed around him, but I used to 
think he was essentially a man’s man. I d like to 
get an interview with him. I could make a dandy 
ghost story out of it.” 

“ That’s the one thing you won’t do,” Trent said 
firmly. ” As you love me, Sara, keep off Conington 
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Warren. He doesn't want to be bothered by friend 
or foe. I had the hardest work keeping Branner from 
going there and apologizing for his fishing on the lake. 
Warren isn’t as well as he was, and when a man who 
lias always been hale and hearty has a few symptoms 
of indigestion he gets very sorry for himself. He has 
been a bon viveur, remember, and I've found that the 
more famous the chej, the sooner the master doesn't 
need one at all.” 

“ Maybe,” said Sara, reflecting. “ Say," she went 
on, ” I had a dinner this summer in New York cooked 
by a man who claimed to have been the chej to the 
late Tsar. If that was all he could do, I don't wonder 
the Romanoffs wer6 ready to die.” 

” We can’t all live on waffles and ham and eggs,” 
he reminded her. ” I expect you to see Branner 
doesn’t break out again. He suffers from the delusion 
that all his expatriate fellow-countrymen yearn to 
talk about Chicago. Where is he ? ” 

” Spearing eels with the head keeper’s son. Don’t 
be cross with old James. I’ll look after him myself 
if you want me to.” 

Sara sighed when Trent left her. He was one of 
the few men this fragile feminist would have married 
gladly. And, naturally, she said ruefully, he had to 
be another’s! 

* * * * * 


During the dinner to which Trent had so much 
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looked forward, no conversation of a private nature 
was possible because of the presence of a Mr. Clifford 
Heath, a London lawyer of eminence who had come 
down on his client’s business-*-a tremendous concession 
for a man of Heath’s standing—was staying to dine 
and would motor back to town when it was over. 
Mr. Clifford Heath made many complimentary remarks 
to his fellow guest and said that he was fortunate in 
meeting this much-discussed personage. He did not 
leave until almost ten o'clock. 

“ He has been attending to the disposal of some of 
my property,” Warren explained. “He’s what they 
term a conveyancing lawyer over here. I really don’t 
know if we have a term to explain his work. I am 
leaving my house on Newmarket Heath to be a sort of 
home for broken down jockeys. I’ve always had a 
soft spot for them, and there are more down and out 
among them than you would think. I’ve definitely 
given up my racing, and the Spring sales will dispose 
of all my thoroughbred stock.” 

“ May I ask your age ? ” Trent asked. 

“Iam sixty.” 

“ And are giving up racing and selling your horses ! 
Why you’re a child compared to most of the big 
owners. Lord Lonsdale can give you a dozen years, 
and he’s still going strong.” 

“ I am making my place on Long Island over to the 
same purpose. I had had so much of my fun out of 
racing that I feel I ought to do something for the 
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men who didn’t ride for me. A snug harbour for 
jockeys.” 

” You are taking the sort of precautions I should 
think natural if you were eighty. Forgive me, but 
they seem out of all reason now.” 

Conington Warren did not answer. It seemed to 
Trent that he did not even hear. He seemed more 
worried than he had been a week before. 

41 Mr. Trent,” he said presently, “ I asked you to 
dine with me last week because I wanted to ask some¬ 
thing definitely of you. But I lost my courage. I 
put it off. I temporized by asking you again.” He 
looked across the open fire before which they sat, and 
his eyes rested kindly on the younger man. “ I have 
a feeling,” he said, “ that you like me.” 

“ I most certainly do,” said his guest warmly. 

“ A n( l yet, somehow, I think you will refuse me a 
favour.” 

“ Most unlikely,” said Anthony Trent. “ Try me.” 

“ I want you to promise me,” Warren said, almost 
nervously, ” that if I should meet with death under 
conditions which seem suspicious, that you will refrain 
from trying to discover the circumstances which lead 
to such a disaster. I want you to give me your word 
that you will in no way aid the police. I want you, 
in other words, to dismiss the matter from your mind. 
To say, in effect, 4 Well, Conington Warren is dead, 
and there is nothing I can do to bring him back. 
Rcqmescat in pace * ” Warren leaned forward. His 
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agitation was more marked than before. “ Will you 
give me your promise ? ” 

Trent gazed at him in amazement. The request 
seemed of the craziest. 

“ Mr. Warren,” he cried, “ how could I ? ” 

Warren sank back into his great winged chair. 

“ And you are the man who was sure he would do 
me a favour, and now when the test comes refuses.” 

Trent was genuinely distressed at this unreasonable 
attitude. 

“ Surely,” he cried, “ you don't think a man ought 
to commit a crime like that and get away 
unpunished ? ” 

As he said this the invidious position in which he 
stood occurred to him with great vividness. Warren 
had asked a favour, and his guest had shown him it 
was one to which he could not accede. It was now, 
Trent told himself, his fervour suddenly cooled, that 
Conington Warren, if he knew of Trent's former 
life, would hold that over his head as the price of 
obedience. 

” I think,” Conington Warren said slowly, “ that 
premeditated crimes should be punished under 
ordinary conditions, but there are times when a man 
sees that the coming blow is in a sense a just punish¬ 
ment." 

“You aren’t asking me to believe that if anything 
disastrous happened to you, you would regard it as 
justified ? That won’t do at all. Your life has 
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been an open book. You’ve got things all twisted 
up.” 

" On the contrary’,” said Warren. “ At last I 
discover to what all roads have led me. I have had 
a year of solitude, I who could never endure to be 
alone, and now I could not bear the old life. You 
disappoint me, Anthony Trent.” 

” Don’t say that,” the younger man implored. 
"You make me feel wretched when you tell me that. 
Think of my angle of it. I say to myself that for some 
possibly simple reason your health is impaired. You 
cannot stand inaction, and it preys on your mind. 
You magnify something which under normal conditions 
you’d hardly notice. You brood on it in this dismal, 
haunted house-” 

“ Of all houses I have ever lived in,” Warren inter¬ 
rupted him, “ I like this house most. To me-” he 

broke off. “You could not possibly understand what 
this house is to me.” 

“ That does not alter the fact that you become 
introspective and unlike yourself. Introspection suits 
the Slavs—they thrive on it—but it’s a bad symptom 
in outdoor men like you or me. As I see it you have 
distorted something which you have persuaded yourself 
you are looking at with a normal mental vision.” 

" From Mr. Anthony Trent’s course of lectures 
entitled ‘ Psychology for Simple Minded Sportsmen.’ 
Most instructive, I assure you, but their author’s 
vision is not too clear.” 
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All right, said Trent. “ Let’s banish psychology 
and come down to facts. You think you are under 
sentence of death.” 

I am, Warren retorted. “ There is no question 
of supposing it. I have been tried and sentenced. 
The next thing is the execution.” 

That s why you are afraid of spies and have four 
indoor men and two or three outside who look like 
heavyweights.” 

” Exactly.” 

“ ^ you know who sentenced you, why not get 
McWalsh to grab him ? ” 

” There is nothing the inspector would be more 
glad to do. But I shall not tell him.” 

“ Surely,” said Trent, " you aren't going to take 
this sitting down ? ” He looked with disappointment 
in his eyes at his host. 

” These precautions I take should show you that 
theory is wrong. I am waiting word from the United 
States. On the day that the man who has sworn to 
kill me sails for England, I take passage westward. 
My life henceforth will be an effort to outdistance him. 
I think it can be done. My yacht is in Savannah all 
ready for a long cruise.” 

“ But that means you are running away.” 

“ I didn’t try to conceal it.” 

“ My God ! ” Anthony Trent cried, “ if anyone had 
told me you would spend your life running away from 
another man, I’d have knocked him down. You whom 
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I vc always held as the best sort of sportsman our 

race lias ever produced. And if this unknown gets 

the jump on you—as he very likely will, because it's 

odds on the pursuer for he can loaf if he wants to and 

\ou have always to be on the qui vive—you want me 

to say or do nothing. Mr. Warren, Ml be damned if 
111 agree to that.” 


„ Whcn the cIc ^ er man was silent, Trent continued : 
”\ou won't be easy to miss. Lloyd's can tell in a 
minute what part of the globe you are, and this pursuer 
tail Calmly go and wait for you at your port of call.” 

“ l have realized that already.” 

" And acce Pt it as kismet! That certainly beats 
me. \ou can't be in your right mind if you expect 
me to do as you want.” 

' Trent,'' said the other, “ I should be very sorry 

to e \our enemy. You have disquieting sides to 

your character. I think you distort the importance 

of iunmng murderers to earth. Have you ever 

thought that the man who takes life mav be an 
executioner ? ” 

“ But not Your executioner," Trent retorted. “ The 
man who shot Belfort James in Bermuda was electro¬ 
cuted as a murderer, but he was in reality an execu¬ 
tioner. He took the law into his own hands because 
James s wealth had kept him from paying. The poor 

tVl lcy k,llcd for sending James's soul to Hell 
avenged scores of poor, weak, little, luxury-loving 
girls who had walked into the trap Belfort James's 
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panderers had set for them. I’d have helped that man 
escape, but with you it’s different. I was talking to a 
clever newspaper woman about you only yesterday. 
She has specialized in muckraking, and she has it on 
most of our prominent citizens. About you she said : 

4 I’ve no dirt on Conington Warren.' And she meant 
it. If she doesn’t know anything bad about you, you 

can take it from me nobody else does.” 

“ I have had many friends,” Warren said, and 
among them two really intimate ones, Reginald 
Camplyn and John Chetwood. They were in my 

class at Yale.” 

“ I read that they were drowned somewhere in 

California,” Trent interrupted. 

“ To m y great grief. Chetwood was the finest sho 

I have ever seen, and Reggie Camplyn the best whip. 

We three bought some land in lower California and 

made a private gun dub of it for ourselves and friends. 

Oddly enough I have never been there, but Chetwood 

spent three months every year there. He was a great 

duck hunter, while I like the driven birds. Perhaps 

that’s why I didn’t go down, although every year I 

meant to. These two men, although my intimates 

from our prep, school days, would have no more idea 

than you what trouble is threatening me. It is the 

one confidence I have never divulged. Yet it exists. 

You see, it is not necessary that one’s every moment 

should be public property.” 

Trent thought for a few moments. He felt he had 
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so much wider a knowledge of the underworld than 
Conington Warren could possibly have that what 
might seem an insuperable difficulty to the elder man 
might by adroit manipulation of circumstances come 
to a happy issue. 

“ This Blairvannie affair,” he began, " the two men 
.1 went into it for were like you in a wav. They had 
made up their minds that I, an outsider, hadn't a 
fchance when they had fallen down. But 1 did it. 
I don't want to force your confidence. Force is the 
wrong word. I mean that I don't want to beg for 
your confidence if you won't give it. I had to force 
ft heir hand. Why not give me a chance to be your 
intermediary ? 

Conington Warren shook his head. " Impossible.” 

“ That's what they said. Impossible was their 
word, too.” 

Warren sat for several minutes in silence. 

“ Trent," he began, " if I were to tell you anything 
it would be for one motive only. And that motive 
would be to show you that you could do me, living 
or dead, no greater harm than to make me the subject 
of one of your investigations.” 

“ Try me," said Trent, seeking not to show his 
exultation. 

“ I'm not sure that I dare. I should be giving the 
secrets of others away, too." 

"Ami the sort of man to betray a friend, do you 
think ? " 
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Warren looked at Trent fixedly. Trent’s was a face 
of high courage and intelligence, but these qualities 
alone would not satisfy the elder man that his secret 
would remain hidden in one man’s head. 

" You are married now,” Warren said slowly, “ and 
to a woman from whom you do not want to keep 
secrets. If you tried to, she would resent it probably, 
and then a quarrel would come, and the question 
which was the most important : to keep on good terms 
with your wife and share our secret with her or turn 
a cold ear to her.” He shook his head. 

“ My wife is an unusual woman,” Trent returned 
quickly. ” She knows that something is wrong here. 
We have discussed it because she is as much in sym¬ 
pathy with you as I am. She would not ask for a 
confidence I could not in honour give. She is not a 
child. She is a woman of thirty, remember, a woman 
who has seen life and suffered and has not been made 
bitter.” 

If I told you,” Warren said slowly, “ it would not 
be to save myself so much as to ask you to keep a sort 
of guardianship over another person, an unknown 
and unrecognized guardianship.” His face lost its 
sadness. “ At the same time,” he went on, “ when 
you have heard me you will give me the promise you 
refused a little while back.” He saw unbelief in 
Trent’s face. “ I mean it.” 

44 Let me be the judge,” Trent said. 

Warren was silent for a little. He called to mind 
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what he had heard of this latest exploit of his fellow 
countryman. As he remembered it Trent had learned 
something of the tragedy in the lives of the Earl of 
Brockenhurst and Mr. Arguello, a South American of 
great wealth. He had served notice upon them that 
if they withheld their confidence he would give himself 
the pleasure to ferret out all the details for himself. 
No doubt he was as smiling and courteous when he 
told them that as he was now. The hand of steel, no 
matter what the glove was made of. Warren drew 
comfort from the fact that the confidences of these 
distressed men were not abused, and in the end was 
complete triumph. Yet the cases were not parallel. 

You are asking me,” Warren said slowly, " to put 
into your hands knowledge that would enable an 
unscrupulous or needy person to blackmail me. And 
not only me but someone else. On the other hand I 
know you to be rich and not given to confiding in 
other men. What you are asking me to do is to 
tell you, almost a stranger, what I kept back 
from those two dear friends of mine—Camplyn and 
Chetwood.” 

“ Would they have given you the promise not to do 
anything ? ” 

“ Unhesitatingly. They would have considered me 
first. You, Mr. Trent, are thinking first of the exercise 
of your very remarkable talents.” 

" Which are to be applied for your benefit.” 

” But I do not choose to be benefited.” There 
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was something a little querulous in Warren’s manner. 
He was aware, as so many had been, of the pertinacity 
of this Anthony Trent. It was not usual for Conington 
Warren to feel helpless. He did not like it. “ Don’t 
eliminate me entirely.” 

” You mean that I go into these affairs more for the 
kick I get out of them than for the good I may do other 
people.” He frowned a little. “ There’s enough 
truth in that to make it hurt. Perhaps I do ; I can’t 
be sure.” He looked almost wistfully at the elder man. 
” I suppose you wouldn’t believe me if I say it won’t 
be so in this instance ? ” 

Warren did not answer him for some time. That he 
was threatened with death was disturbing enough. 
But he had seen almost all that life could offer. He 
was no longer young. A specialist had warned liim 
that the future days must be quiet, uneventful and 
free from excitement. It was not an agreeable pros¬ 
pect. Death would not be the unwelcome visitor that 
he would have been a few years before. It was not 
his death that disturbed Warren so much as what 
far-reaching scandal might result from it, scandal that 
might bring misery to others. He looked again at 
Anthony Trent and he smiled a little. 

“ I do believe you,” he said, “ and in proof of it I'm 
•going to tell you. When I was quite a young man I 
married a girl of an old Philadelphia family. Looking 
back, I can see that it was impossible for two people 
so unsuited to one another to be happy. No doubt 
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it was my fault as much as hers. But she was a hard, 
narrow woman, given to unnecessary economies, 
whereas I was always one to spend money and enter¬ 
tain lavishly. We clashed from the beginning. There 
is no need to enlarge on that. These things grow like 
rank weeds. There is no hatred so intense as mav 
exist between man and wife. We decided upon a 
divorce. I went abroad "so that the technical charge 
could be desertion. 

“ I went to Italy at a time of year when none of my 
friends was likely to be there. Florence in the hot 
summer when only tourists travelling in gangs were 
there and all the Florentines of position had gone to 
their villas by the sea or the Italian lakes or the 
Apennines. In a sense I was hiding from my world. 
I have always been fond of art and Florence is un¬ 
matched in what it has to offer. One day in the 
Ufizzi I saw a young girl copying a Titian. I liked her 
work so much that I asked her if I could buy the 
picture. Then she turned and looked at me and I 
forgot Titian and her copy. God makes very few 
women such as she. She was beautiful, she was good, 
she was clever. We fell in love with one another 
instantly. There was no waiting or wondering. No 
fencing, no avoiding the knowledge. But we knew— 
for she told me so later—that there was to be something 
tragic about our love. 

“ We wanted to be alone, so we walked beside the 
Arno, where poor Dante used to wander thinking of 
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the Beatrice that was never his nor likely to be. How 
we pitied that gloomy lover, who in all his life spoke 
to his Beatrice but once, whereas we saw one another 
every day.” 

" Was she Italian ? ” Trent asked. 

” No. English. Her father was a chaplain. He 
was a man of family but poor. He was a genius in his 
way, supremely well educated in the Oxford classical 
tradition and full of strange whimsical fancies and 
humours. One would have thought he would have 
attained high rank in his church, but it seemed he had 
a record of quarrelling with deans and archdeacons and 
bishops. I saw him very little. We did not think it 
wise to let him know. He was a priest of the Anglican 
Church and of a section of it as bitterly opposed to 
divorce as his Roman brothers. She had many sisters 
and brothers, but they were staying with wealthy 
relations in England. Only her mother was let into 
our secret, and her mother saw in me the one to 
relieve her and her family from the res angnsia dorni. 
Don't mistake her attitude. I encouraged it. What 
greater pleasure for me than to see that these boys 
who were to be my relatives had their opportunities ? 
They had no idea how rich I was. I told them as little 
as I could. I did not mention my sister, the Princess 
Piadogli, who had a palace in Rome. My sister did 
not know I was in Italy. I stayed at the sort of hotel 
which under ordinary conditions I should have avoided. 
I was C. Warren, not Conington Warren. 
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“ I am coming now to the part of which I am 
ashamed. The divorce was to be granted in absentia 
and I took it for granted that I was free to marry. 
When she went to England to stay with a relative who 
lived in Bath she went instead to London, and we were 
married. Trent, unintentionally I committed bigamy. 
My wife withdrew her plea at the last moment and she 
did it because some stupid, malicious friend had seen 
us together at Monte Oliveto. This woman had been 
at our marriage in Philadelphia, but I had forgotten 
her. She was one of those nondescript, undistinguished 
distant kinswomen who seem to appear only at 
weddings.” 

“ And she told Mrs. Warren about it ? ” 

“ She cabled her own ideas of it. It was the oppor¬ 
tunity for revenge which my wife took. Nothing 
would shake her. I offered the most extravagant 
money settlements, but vengeance was more alluring 
to her. She lived for more than ten years, but we 
never saw one another. Fortunately this cousin of 
hers did not find out the girl’s name or she would have 
published it to the world. You see what a position 
we were in. ... I can’t think of it without suffering. 
The poor girl whom I loved was to be a mother without 
being a - wife.” Warren paused. “ Perhaps to-day 
people situated as we were might have taken the law 
into their own hands and laughed at the world. But 
this was all long, long ago and we were inhibited by all 
sorts of conventions and traditions. As she saw it she 
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had to sacrifice herself to them. I sent for an old 
nurse who had been pensioned and had returned to 
her home in Glasgow—a Mrs. Miller. She came to 
London and took the poor baby back with her to 
Scotland. There was neither pride nor joy in parent¬ 
hood for cither of us. What we most desired was to 
conceal it and that we accomplished in spite of every¬ 
thing. We had to resort to lies and deceits. She was 
naturally truthful and high spirited and she hated the 
excuses which gradually became a conspiracy. I did 
not play the game and I have suffered for it ever since." 

“ I think you judge yourself too harshly," Trent 
declared. " It wasn’t your fault that your wife 
refused at the last moment to get her divorce." 

“ There are no excuses," Warren returned. " She 
was only just eighteen and I was more than thirty and 
knew' the world. It was I who persuaded her to keep 
it from her father. Things begun with deceit can't 
prosper." 

" And her father didn’t find it out ? " 

“ No. I had to pay a great deal to keep the thing 
hidden, but only her mother knew and the old nurse. 
She forgave me. Indeed, she insisted it w f as not my 
fault but her own. A year later she made a great 
match. Her husband was a cold, ambitious man to 
whom ordinary people were just pawns, to be moved 
about the board to further his interests and aid him 
to position and honour. She has been married to him 
almost twenty-five years, and I wish I could think she 
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has been happy. Love is a very odd and elusive thins, 
a very rare thing so often misnamed. It lias only 
come to me once and I believe only once to her. 
Conington Warren made a gesture of despair. " Now 
you know that my life has not been so successful as 
people think. You are the only man who knows the 
tragedy of it.” 

“ I appreciate your confidence more than you can 
imagine,” Trent said, “ but you have explained nothing. 
You have told me a story that wrung my heart, but 
you haven’t told me what threatens you.” 

“ My son, Trent, and hers is the man who has sworn 
to kill me.” 




CHAPTER VII 


THE WORKING OF HATE 

I MPOSSIBLE ! ” Trent cried. The statement 
seemed absurd. The child of Conington 
Warren and this lovely, unnamed woman 
could not have grown up breathing threats of murder. 

“ Nevertheless it is true,” Warren answered, “ as 
you will see presently. This old nurse of our family, 
Emily Miller, did not act fairly. In her latter years 
she had turned for comfort to an intensely narrow, 
almost vindictive sort of religion. As a boy and young 
man she had said that my feet were in the way that 
went down to hell. More than once she told me 
that if I had been compelled to work for my living 
instead of inheriting a large fortune, I might have been 
a good man. I hope she was right. But the Emily 
Miller that I remembered had given place to a fanatic. 
She believed this baby was given to her so that she 
could save his soul and perhaps her own. She believed, 
quite sincerely I have no reason to doubt, that when I 
took the child and gave him the luxuries which had 
been mine in youth, he would tread the primrose paths 
too. So, in order to have no opposition, she wrote to 
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me in care of my New York lawyers that the child was 
dead.” 

“ But what an abominable thing to do,” said Trent 
indignantly. 

“ Of course. But it came at a time when the poor 
mother seemed likely to die too, and the great worry 
banished the lesser one. I came to think as the years 
went by that it was all for the best. You know, Trent, 
that when men agree to that sort of doctrine it is 
generally because they see themselves relieved of the 
consequences of their follies. It did not seem to me, 
then, a matter as important as it seems to you now. 

I was beside myself with worry, the fear of publicity 
and the knowledge that there were bitter years ahead. 

I know now that I did a great wrong to feel the loss so 
little.” 

“ It's not hard to understand,” Trent said. 

“ Mrs. Miller did not take the child back to Glasgow 
where her relatives lived. That would have meant 
too much explanation. She allowed me to think she 
had. What she did was to come back to the United 
States. There was not much trouble about restrictive 
immigration in those days. The infant was the child, 
she swore, of a dead daughter. She had enough to 
live on, and as she was only anxious to get away from 
anyone who had previously known her, she went to 
Chicago. And there, in squalid surroundings my son 
was reared. She was a big, strong woman and I have 
no doubt in his early years she ruled that poor boy 
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with the rod. Anyway, she tried to drive her harsh 
religion into the brain of a boy whose parents had 
loved life and brightness and sports. Hardly an 
American child in our day has such a dreary upbring¬ 
ing. She watched him for my faults to develop. And 
they were not such dreadful faults, after all. You 
remember I was on the Yale football team in my day 
and have always had a passion for horses. So he was 
not allowed to play football or any game. She 
watched for such leanings early. And they were there, 
Trent, they were there.” 

" Surely he must have rebelled,” Trent said. 

“His early life was rebellion incarnated. So he ran 
away. Several such escapes ended in a sort of reform 
school. Finally, he ran away from that and started 
his hobo odyssey. Yes, her son and mine in company 
with the knights of the road, about whom no epic thing 
can justly be written. You know what they lire. The 
undisciplined, the vicious, the boys who have broken 
their mothers’ hearts ; boys who will not work. Some 
may be all right and perhaps I wrong them as a class. 
They may be made up of the misfits of our social system. 
This boy of mine had an active brain, an inquisitive 
mind, and he had been denied higher education. 
What more easy then for him to listen spellbound to 
the specious logic of a group that was starting them to 
be notorious, the Independent Workers of the World ? * 
Don't mistake these men. They are not always 
ignorant. Some of them—alien-bom generally—are 
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destructively brilliant. They are not to be dismissed 
as uneducated visionaries. There was one who seemed 
to exercise a great influence on this unhappy lad.'' 

“ But how do you know this ? ” Trent demanded. 

“ I had his career traced very thoroughly. This man 
of whom I speak was a Russian, middle-aged and 
tubercular, who had been an assistant professor in a 
university. He found in my son one likely to aid what 
he thought was the greatest cause of all—anarchy, the 
tearing down of civilization. This boy is a tall, hand¬ 
some fellow, and as an American could not be dis¬ 
missed as merely a foreign agitator. They wandered 
as far as California, which happens to be a State 
vigilant in watching such propagandists. There was a 
raid and this ex-professor and most of his disciples 
were arrested. My son made his escape, but he was 
thoroughly frightened. This was an instance, he felt, 
of the tyranny of capital over labour. But he had no 
mind to be labour's martyr, and enlisted in the Marines 
at San Diego.” 

“ They’d knock hell out of him if he started that 
stuff there,” Trent said. “ I was an infantryman and 
we didn't love the Marines, but they did their job in 
France and they were hard-boiled.” 

“So my son found at first. But he was good 
material and despite Mrs. Miller’s hatred of games, 
developed some skill at football and seems to have 
made up his mind it was wiser to keep his views under 
cover. A certain keenness for soldiering took hold of 
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him. He wanted to see the world and he found good 
conduct made life much easier. Then Mrs. Miller 
found him out. I think he had written some sort of 
letter expressing sorrow for his behaviour. You see, 
he believed her to be his grandmother and knew no 
other relatives. When he was shifted East he went to 
see her. She was very ill, almost eighty years of age, 
and she told him the truth. She said I was his father. 
His mother’s name she never knew. She had never 
seen the mother. I suppose the account she gave of 
me was not flattering. I don’t suppose it was the bare 
truth either. When she died a few months after, she 
left him a few thousand dollars. She had saved it out of 
the annuity I had bought her years before. The boy 
was stationed in the Philippines. He wrote to me 
from there. I hope few fathers have ever received 
such letters as that.” 

” Don’t blame him, Trent. I see from your look 
you have taken my part strongly. It was very easy 
for him, considering liis upbringing and this anarchistic 
training, to typify me as capital, the accursed, making 
him the victim. All he knew was that I had deserted 
him, and that the name he bore—Richard Miller—wasn’t 
his own. The poor devil had no name. He saw me as a 
selfish libertine who had robbed him of his birthright, 
and he had the high spirit and quick temper of his 
mother’s people. He wrote to me quite openly that 
when his term of service was up he would seek me out, 
no matter where I might be, and shoot me like a dog.” 
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“ What a crazy thing to do ! ” Trent cried. “ To 
write that, I mean. How did he know that you 
wouldn't turn it over to the authorities ? ” 

“ He dared me to. He said that if the thing became 
public lie would at least learn who his mother was. 
My yacht was in commission at Newport, and I went 
down instantly to see him. My God. Trent, what a 
meeting ! " Warren fell into one of his periods of 
silence. “ I had always wanted a son, and the first 
intimation that I had one was a threat to murder. 
I had gone down there hoping that he would see my 
part of it and forgive. There was not a chance of it. 
I was confronted with a wall of hatred. He said he 
would like to kill me then and^there, but he had sworn 
to get an honourable discharge. I had never felt so 
wholly powerless. I would have abased myself if 
that might have helped. I would have turned over 
my fortune if he would have accepted it. I wanted 
forgiveness and I met scorn.” 

“ Is he like you in appearance ? ” Trent asked. 

” Only in build. He has the dark eyes of his mother’s 
family and their impatience under restraint. We 
Warrens have even dispositions and are not good 
haters, a friendly folk as a whole, but this son of mine 
looked at me with eyes that blazed with hate. Not a 
new, sudden hate, but something that was steadfast 
and terrible. Have you ever met such a thing ? ” 
Trent thought of the detective Devlin who, when he 
became Trent’s officer in the war, persecuted him 
ii 
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without ceasing. “ Yes,” he answered, “ I’ve met 
men whose motto might well be : 

“' God strike me dead if I unhate my hates; 

Hate is my livery and my heart’s red sign.’ 

Evidently you don’t think there’s any relenting on 
—his part ? ” 

” No. All the despair of his earlier years, all the 
cruelty he had experienced in the reform school, were 
sublimated into this passion. I remember his last 
words : ' It’s lucky for you I’m in uniform, but I 
shan’t always be.’ ” Conington Warren was only 
the shadow of the man he had been. It was not the 
fear of death which had changed him. His tragedy 
was that his child and the child of that lovely girl he 
had met so many years ago, had declared himself an 
executioner. The child of love had been transmuted 
into the child of hate. There was much in this inter¬ 
view that he did not tell his listener. Those terrible 
upbraidings of both his parents. He had chosen to 
regard his mother as a poor, foolish girl blinded by 
the wealth and polish of a professional libertine. His 
lot, he declared, was the usual one of unwanted 
children. He had talked, too, a lot of drivel about the 
coming of the red dawn when the army, instead of 
being the tool of capital, would take its stand by the 
workers. And in that glad day, when capital could 
no longer depend on its hirelings to do murder and 
break strikes, the conquering feet of the army of toil 
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would be heard in the land. So men have talked since 
the Pyramids were built, and captives died under the 
burden of dragging the great stone blocks for Rome’s 
Colosseum. “ No doubt there's some truth in what 
he said,” Warren said presently. ” Something is wrong 
with the world, but his contention is as absurd as though 
a surgeon, in order to mend a patient, killed him first.” 

Anthony Trent saw no reason to believe that his 
friend had exaggerated the danger with which he was 
surrounded. A fanatic willing to perish with his 
victim is the deadliest thing in the world. Perhaps 
Richard Miller was mad. There was about him a 
kind of paranoiac energy which Trent had met some¬ 
times. He knew very well that the most insidious 
propaganda ever conceived by able and unscrupulous 
men was even now being directed to the downfall of 
the two great props of civilization—Great Britain and 
the United States. Young men with too little educa¬ 
tion for them to have the historical perspective, men 
usually inflamed with personal grievances, were the 
best missionaries of strife. Such became willing 
^.martyrs to false causes, dancing often the dance of 
death at the end of a rope under the direction of alien 
brains. Poor victims whose ears could hear no 
arguments, who regarded other points of view as the 
specious doctrines of capitalism. 

“ You might be able to have him certified as insane,” 
Trent suggested. “ He would be well looked after if 
you paid for it." 
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“ Don't you see,” Warren returned, “ that my sole 
purpose is to keep his mother ignorant of his existence ? 
There might be an inquiry. Some of his former com¬ 
panions might flock to his rescue. The whole thing 
would come up in the papers. There's a penalty for 
bigamous marriages, and she would be dragged into 
the hideous mess. Mrs. Miller did not know we went 
through the ceremony. I tell you any expose would 
make incalculable harm. I can see the whole affair 
screaming from the headlines of every paper in New 
York and London. She has a husband who is a very 
eminent person and children that she loves. She has 
played the game squarely with her husband, and I 
have heard no rumours of unhappiness. For one 
thing, the husband will be offered a Cabinet post after 
the general election, when it seems certain his party 
will be returned to power. It's his life’s ambition and 
an honour he deserves. You don’t suppose any 
government could reward a man whose wife’s mis¬ 
fortunes were common gossip, do you ? The best 
thing for me to do is to live the life I have planned.” 

“ He may give it up,” Trent suggested. 

Warren shook his head. “ If you had looked into 
his eyes you wouldn't think that possible. It won’t 
be easy to get aboard of my yacht. I’ve always been 
fortunate in those about me. I’ve a captain and men 
who are loyal. I shall not tell them much. It will 
be enough that they know I am to be safeguarded.” 

“When are you going ? ” Trent demanded. He 
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had an idea of suggesting that he accompany his friend. 
A long yachting cruise was about the only experience 
not his. 

“ In a few weeks. I am having extensive alterations 
made to this old house. I am adding a dozen rooms, 
which will be built of ancient Tudor bricks from an 
old farm I bought and had pulled down.” 

Trent thought it an exceedingly strange thing that 
a man who was about to pass his remaining days in 
a great steam yacht on the seven seas should plan 
alterations to a house he would probably not see again. 

“ This house,” Warren went on, “ means a great deal 
to me with or without its ghost. I am more nearly 
at peace here than anywhere on earth.” 

Trent asked a question over which he had been 
hesitating. 

“ Have you seen her since that time in Italy or 
London ? ” 

Conington Warren looked at his friend and smiled 
a little. ” How else could I have lived my life so 
cheerfully that it has deceived even my intimate 
friends ? I have seen her almost even* year since 
we parted, although I had given her my word of honour 
never to seek her out or write. That seemed best to 
us both. It was wiser to do that than run the risk 
of meeting one another. After all, one only has so 
much strength. Do you know what ‘ Varnishing 
Day ’ is ? ” 

” A sort of Royal Academy preview, isn't it ? ” 
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" Exactly. One gets admission from Academicians 
to view the pictures before the galleries are open to 
the general public. It was two years after we parted 
that I first saw her again. I had no thought of ever 
finding her, but wherever I was my eyes were always 
seeking her. There was a picture that year of the 
Ponte Veccio, the bridge that spans the Arno at 
Florence. It was not a picture of any great merit, 
but I stood beside it and thought of the days when 
she and I passed over it so often. I was so engrossed 
that I did not sec that there was a woman at my side 
looking at it too. We turned to leave it at the same 
moment, and there we were looking into one another's 
eyes, we two alone in all the world, although there 
were hundreds of people around us.” Warren paused 
a little. " Do you recall those lines of Arthur 
Symons ? 

We arc two ghosts that had the chance to live. 

And lost it—she and I.’ 

We looked at each other as though we had broken 
faith. Then we turned into the crowds about us. 
You shall see the picture some day, Trent. It’s in my 
town house, but it is to be brought here. 

“ I went back next year hardly daring to hope that 
I should see her. This time we stood about Sargent’s 
portrait of the year. We stood side by side and her 
fingers touched mine just for a few seconds, and I 
knew there was no bitterness. Every year but two 
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I found her there. Once she was in India with her 
husband, and the other time I was smashed up with 
the Quom at the end of the season and was in hospital. 
Twenty-two times in a quarter-century, Trent, and 
not a single word said. Have you noticed how 
people who love and don't see one another for long 
periods, when they meet at last are terribly disap¬ 
pointed ? They expect to meet the man or woman 
they left and forget the years between. I here is the 
shock of looking for a loved one and finding a stranger. 
Not so us. In a way we have grown old together.” 

“ Do you know," Trent said abruptly, “ you've 
been a very much misunderstood man. Some of the 
papers always played you up as a sort of American 
Charles the Second, * who never said a foolish thing 
and never did a wise one.’ " 

" One of the most misunderstood kings in history,” 
Warren laughed. ” He was far abler and likeable 
than the old biographies allowed. He was neither a 
sot nor a glutton, but what is the use of expecting 
people to reverse old prejudices ? I know what you 
mean about my reputation. As a very young man 
there was some truth in it. After I met her there was 
none—but the old legends persist. Do you remember 
an hour or so ago you said nothing should stop you 
from investigating any accident that might befall me ? ” 
Trent nodded. ” But I didn’t understand then.” 
There was sadness in his voice. Here was a case 
where all his adroitness, strength and courage was 
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unavailing. There was no better way of making 

Warren curse his memory than to denounce Warren's 
son. 

“ And you do now," Warren said smiling. 44 I am 
tremendously relieved.” He rose from his chair and 
took from a drawer the little square package Trent 
had seen before. “ A little belated Christmas gift,” 
he said, 44 and not a bribe. God bless you, Trent ; 
you are a good man to have as a friend. I may yet 
call on you for aid. I am leaving very soon now.” 

“ Are you ? ” Trent said, distressed at the news. 
44 Why ? ” 

44 To-morrow he gets his discharge.” Warren 
shrugged his shoulders. 44 After that one can’t guess 
what may happen. He is being watched, and for some 
time at least I shall feel safe, but there is always the 
chance he may elude the detective.” 

44 But why,” Trent asked, 44 if you were safe until 
his discharge, did you take all these precautions ? 
I could see your butler was particularly alert when he 
learned I was an American.” 

44 I was never sure that he might not desert, and I 
took these precautions not because I had myself to 
think about, but because that poor lad’s mother had 
to be shielded at all costs.” 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ROAD TO LOVE 

T RAVELLING and seeing the world, the reward 

of Marine enlistment, had brought about 
many changes in Richard Miller. He had 
been brought in contact with capitalists and had found 
them less greedy and vicious than he had expected 
them to be. He had found the army, about which the 
former friends had grown almost lyrical with hatred, 
by no means the instrument of despotism that it had 
been painted. He found that all working men did 
not lie bloody and bruised under tyrannous heels. 

From being in a position where the prospects of 
regular meals were tinged with melancholy, he found 
himself well cared for. If he missed the fervid dis¬ 
cussions on red dawns he found himself more and more 
occupied with the world of sport. And when his 
term of service was over and he faced the world again 
in civilian clothes and with four thousand dollars, he 
had lost most of his resentments. 

His attitude toward the libertine surrounded with 
luxuries and servile attendants had undergone little 
change. How vividly lie was able to recall that day 
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when lie saw a great white steam yacht flying the 
burgee of the New York Yacht Club come to anchor - 
in Manila Harbour. With a friend of his he had 
rounded her in a little launch. He had remarked 
upon the excellence of its appointments, its glittering 
brass, its trim uniformed sailors and the air of luxury 
about it. And its owner was his father who had put 
him into a world, without a name, a man now brought 
into bad health by his vices and anxious in the last 
hour to repent. How many brothers and sisters 
bom under like conditions had he, he wondered ? 

There was about Richard Miller an instinct of 
chivalry which survived even those barrack-room 
stories to which he was compelled to listen. He placed 
woman upon a pedestal, and did not know that few 
women desire to attain such eminence in the eyes of 
men. He had his dreams in adolescent days of the 
woman that would once be his, as do most, and was 
curiously susceptible to maudlin and sentimental 
songs which deified the sort of mother who waits for 
her boy in a little red house in New Jersey. He 
felt bitterly the lack of such a maternal background, 
and he blamed this handsome, elderly yachtsman 
for it. 

It was not strange, therefore, that in the enervating 
atmosphere of the Philippines, where so many fall 
from grace, that he walked unscathed. What he had 
seen of bad women nauseated him. And he had seen 
many in the days when he was a messenger-boy in 
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Chicago. What lie had’seen of good women frightened 
him. He felt they were so far above him. 

When he left the service he had decided definitely 
that home, a wife and children were not for him. He 
was vowed to vengeance. Estimating himself coldly, 
he found he was not of much account in the world. 
Every activity of mind or body found its superior 
exponent in some one of the hundreds of men he knew. 
He was not supreme in any one thing. He had not 
the vanity to know he was the best-looking man of 
them all. He believed wholly that his justification 
for existing lay in his determination to kill Conington 
Warren. He had been told often by his friends that 
these men of wealth and middle-age all kept harems 
furnished by panderers with young and lovely maidens 
tom from humble homes. Such an one he conceived 
his father to be. No knight in the chivalric ages 
ever set out to crusade with a sterner feeling of duty 
to be done than Richard Miller. 

Since he was in no desperate hurry and found the 
relaxation of discipline attractive, he made his way 
to Los Angeles. He was troubled in his mind concern¬ 
ing the foundations of his faith. The conversation 
with Conington Warren started it. He had not been 
able to find ready answers for several questions, 
although he was certain that his Russian mentor 
would have hurled them at an inquisitor in a moment. 
Having that touching belief in the written word which 
is the heritage of the unlearned, Richard Miller 
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determined to buy books, study them deeply and satisfy 
himself that his creed was the right one. He found 
a room in a suburb of the great city, and went to the 
information desk of the library. 

^ A very pretty, slight, blonde girl was in charge. 
y*Sh’e looked at him pleasantly. Plainly she was wait¬ 
ing for him to prefer some request. Richard hesitated 
/a little. He had expected to see a man, preferably 
an elderly, learned person. 

" Have you any books on anarchy ? ” he asked. 
What he really wanted was Bolshevik literature, but 
he had learned that those who profess an interest in 
that are frowned upon. He had had his experiences 
in the Marines when he first joined. 

“ Anarchy ? ” said the pretty girl, her face not so 
pleasing. " I think so. We have Nettlan’s * Biblio¬ 
graphic de 1'anarchic,’ and you’ll find an article on 
it in Conrad’s ‘ Handworterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schafen.’ ” 

It amused her to see how his face fell at this. What 
a particularly good-looking face it was, she reflected. 
She admired his splendid figure, and wondered what 
a young American of his type should want to know' of 
anarchy. He had an eager, intelligent face, and yet 
was not a man of education or culture. She knew 
instantly that the look of admiration he gave her was 
not the usual sort of flattery that attractive girls 
receive ad nauseam. “ You’ll find them in the reference 
department,” she said. Then she turned to another 
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man who was anxious to learn something of mediaeval 
wood-carving. 

Young Miller did not read the books she recom¬ 
mended. Instead, he took a seat where he could 
see her and when, once or twice, she turned her head 
in his direction, he averted his eyes as though he had 
committed a great wrong. At last he picked up a 
book lying on the table and made a pretence of reading. 
Then he put it down and sauntered by the desk at 
which he had seen her. Another of the library’s staff 
had taken her place. 

There followed several days in which Richard Miller 
haunted the library, looking dumb admiration at the 
girl, of which, although she was acutely aware of his 
interest, she took no perceptible notice. Then one 
glorious day the two passed out into the street together 
and she smiled at him. “ Did you get the books I 
recommended ? ” she asked. 

“ They were too deep for me,” he admitted. ” I 
wanted something simpler.” 

” You should buy Benson's ‘ABC of Socialism,’” 
she said. 

" Socialism ! ” he scoffed. ” Parlour Socialism.” 
He borrowed a phrase of his preceptor. ” That stuff is 
written by capitalistic hirelings to keep the herd from 
stampeding.” 

The girl’s eyes narrowed a little. 

" I suppose what you want is something about 
Bolshevism ? ” 
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“ Yes,” he said boldly, sensing no disapproval, and 
proceeded to speak of the red dawn, the emancipation 
of the toiler and the evisceration of the tyrannous rich. 

“ Why don’t you try Moscow,” she^saidjbitingly, 
“ or the East Side of New York ? You won’t find 
any of that stuff here.” 

She was whirled away in a yellow street car. He 
stood there watching its disappearance until a police¬ 
man asked him facetiously if he thought he grew there. 
Richard Miller looked at him venomously. He had 
been trained by his teachers to hate the police as men 
who through the machinations of capitalists had become 
traitors to the classes from which they sprang. The 
Russian ex-professor had called them dogs, and then 
explained to his disciple that dogs had turned traitors 
to their kind when they made their neolithic alliance 
with man. Slowly the officer strode on. He sus¬ 
pected a lovers’ quarrel. He was a quiet, peaceful 
man, just now more concerned with an ingrowing 
toenail than anything else on earth or above it. 

Next morning Richard Miller was again in the 
library. The girl affected not to see him. “ You got 
me all wrong last night,” he said earnestly. 

” I don’t think so,” she said, and he felt her clear 
blue eyes were unfriendly. “ I’ve met your sort 
before. I didn’t place you at first. I thought you 
were a decent American.” 

" That’s what the bourgeoisie is trained to say,” he 
retorted. " You’re too blind to see that these libraries 
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are capitalistic tools which prevent people from getting 
books on vital issues.” Miller remembered that his 
preceptor had had much to say about public libraries. 
“ Libraries are agents of the trusts. They help to 
keep the worker where he is instead of letting him 
see his power. They aim to keep working men con¬ 
tented.” 

“ What could be better than that ? ” she retorted. 

“ Contentment is a drug,” he asserted. 

” Then keep me drugged,” she laughed. Then her 
face became more serious. ” So they’ve got you,” 
she sighed. She, too, had been dreaming of a day 
when she had her own home and a husband, and these 
dreams of late had been filled with such a man as now 
talked to her, this disappointing stranger who talked 
what she felt was treachery against his native land. 

“ I don’t want to go to Moscow. I want to improve 
my mind.” 

” Your mind ! ” she jeered. ” How you exaggerate ! ” 

Richard Miller reddened. ” I’m not as clever as 
you,”, he said. ” I didn’t have any education to 
speak of.” 

“ It’s not a question of cleverness,” she answered, 
” it's a question of decent citizenship. You and your 
Red Dawn ! ” She turned to talk to a young man 
better dressed than Richard Miller. Miller looked at 
him darkly and cursed him for being a member of the 
oppressors' caste. He did not know that the offending 
youth was a motorman's son who wore the white 
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livery of a soda fountain clerk and yearned to be 
identified with the little theatre movement. 

Miller went from the library swearing he would never 
set foot in it again, and more thoroughly convinced 
than before that he was the victim of class distinctions. 
When he had passed through the doors the pretty 
blonde girl, who had been smiling so affably at the 
motorman's son, yet losing nothing of Richard Miller’s 
actions, brought her remarks as to one-act plays 
abruptly to a close. 

Two days later she saw Richard again. She lunched 
usually in a cafeteria. A few trays behind came the 
ex-Marine who had been picketing the library. When 
she sat at a vacant table he asked, a little timidly, if 
he might sit down opposite. 

“ It’s free for you or anyone else," she said coldly. 
She was not going to let him see that she was glad 
he had come. She wondered what he was, what his 
work had been, and why he should pursue this cult of 
Bolshevism. 

"You certainly handed it out to me the other 
night," he began. "I’m not the only one to see 
society is all wrong." 

" Hamlet did, centuries before you," she retorted, 
“ although I suppose you think you patented the 
idea." She turned to her fruit salad. 

After he had tried to justify his faith she said: 
“ What you suffer from is imperfect assimilation. 
That means your brain takes hold of loads it can’t 
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carry. You’ve got a Ford motor and you are trying to 
operate a ten-ton truck. It can't be done. It's a 
pity you haven’t made better friends.” She imagined 
he had been listening to soured old men with nimbler 
wits than his. 

" I’ve never had any real friends,” he said. He 
grew a little bolder, but it was a respectful face that 
he turned to her. ” I wish you'd be my friend.” 

She laughed lightly to hide the embarrassment that 
was, oddly enough, tinged with gratification. ” We 
should never agree,” she told him. “ I had an attack 
of radicalism once at college, but when I majored in 
economics I found out the fallacies of it.” 

Are you a college woman ? ” Deep respect was 
in his voice. 

I graduated from Berkeley in ' 26 ,” she answered. 

He drew from her that she was an A. 13., and under¬ 
stood French and German. “ No wonder you don't 
want me for a friend,” he said dismally. 

She touched his sleeve impulsively. “ Now it's you 
who have got me all wrong.” 

He shook his head. ” A girl as clever and pretty 
as you has too many friends to bother about a name¬ 
less fellow like me.” 

“ Nameless ? ” she retorted. 

“ My name in the Marines was Richard Miller, and 
that s what I grew up with, but my father was one 
of those wealthy loafers who spent most of his time 

chasing poor pretty kids who hadn't any protection.” 

I 
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He rose to his feet. The secret was out. This was 
the end. 

“ You haven't finished your lunch,” said the girl. 

“ I couldn’t eat it,” he said. In this moment of 
departure he knew that he loved her and would alwayf 
love her. 

She looked up at him with a smile. She took up 
the check, which he had forgotten in his depression. 
“ Are you expecting me to pay for you ? ” 

When he reached for it she put it out of his reach. 
“ Sit down, Richard,” she said, “ and don’t be silly.” 
She knew that she did not want him to go away. 
The knowledge surprised her and brought her a 
momentary feeling of shame. She had always prided 
herself on her independence, and here she was calling 
back a stranger. She was relieved when he sank back 
into his chair. 

‘‘I'm not clever,” she said, “I'm just well read, 
and I have a good memory.” 

Richard Miller was filled with 'elation. His great 
secret had not made her turn away in disgust. 

“ I don’t believe it,” he answered, “ although I 
never expected a pretty girl like you to know so much 
about books.” He leaned on his elbows and looked 
into her clear eyes. " You are the prettiest girl I 

ever saw.” 

“ I don’t suppose you’ve seen many,” she laughed. 
“ I’ve been around the world,” he returned, “ and 
I’ve lived in the Philippines.” 
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“ Ah, coloured girls.” 

No, white ones. Officers' wives and daughters 
and the pick of the bunch wasn’t one-two-three with 

I " * expect you told them that, too.” 

Me tell anything to officers' wives and daughters > 

You don t know the Marines.” 

“ 1 women,” she said wisely. 

“ ar/i d j° n *' hC declared ' with even greater wisdom, 

She looked at him, laughter in her eyes. “ And 
how would you start to get to know women ? " 

ay h,owm S you- To-morrow’s Sunday Will 
you come down to Santa Monica and swim ? ” His 

auacityfrightened him He wondered where he 

enved tt.s unexpected courage. “ I ll rent a car and 
nJeUiet? ’ dnVC y ° U d °'™’ What time shall 

.. e^ nd r U d °"' t ° Ven knmv m >’ “me,” she said. 

and sishr " ’ 11111 1 Mve With 

Millers strong hands gripped a pencil and he took 
out a„ eivelope. ’’ Where does Mrs. Pridliam live > ” 

he demmded. “ I’d like to meet her. ” 

he tooTr 111 addrCSS ° n B ° ylc Hei e hts - Then 

a c a r .f , ‘° the library and we "‘ to seek out 

same Jlir he C0U ‘ d be proud ' Hc Passed the 

before Th" 1 ? * Wh ° m he had scowled a fcw hays 
■ This tune he passed him a cheery good day. 
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“ Got his gal back,” said the officer to himself. Life 

in a big city had made him wise. 

Richard Miller, mainly because he was unused to 
social contacts, found Mrs. Pridham and her younger 
daughter rather formidable. In reality Mrs. Pridham, 
a semi-invalid, was as nervous as he. She had long 
feared that the daughter who was valiantly helping 
the expenses of the household would marry. Helen 
was too pretty not to attract men, and since she was 
twenty-three years old, the mother supposed the loss 
was inevitable. It was always assumed in the house 
that Helen, the educated, would seek out someone <f 
notable intelligence. The younger girl Loked at 
Richard and was surprised. This wasn't ti e sort of 
brother-in-law she had expected. She imagi led Helen 
would be attracted by brains, not looks, and he visitor 
was handsomer even than her favourite m>vie star. 
But he had no notion how to wear his clotles. And 
a second look assured the girl that he did ' lot know 
how to buy them. 

Nita and her mother watched the two drive away. 

“ He's a peach,” said Nita enthusiastically, " and 
Helen’s mushy about him. Yes, she is, Slid Nita 
at her mother’s denial. “ Did you ever see taat kind 

of soft look in her eyes before ? ” 

“ Did she say what his work was ? ” Mrs. Iridham 

asked. 

“ I guess he’s a mechanic,” said Nita. “ He didn t 
keep his hands any too good and he must have bought 
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e ~ren’t so bad,” Nita went on. “ Better that than a 
book-keeper.” 

What's the good of going to the university if she 
intended to marry a mechanic ? ” Mrs. Pridham asked 
plaintively. 

“ She didn't intend to,” said Nita. “ She just felt 
carried away. She looked into his eyes and knew he 
was her man.” 

You go to the movies too much,” hei mother 
* commented, " and you talk a lot about what you 
don't know.” 

I m twenty years older than you are,” Nita said 
smiling. She was young enough to pity her elders 
for their inexperience. 

” He didn’t even look at me,” she grumbled, “ and 
I'm not so hard to see.” 

“ You’re only a child,” the mother scolded. 

***** 

The two drove along the coast highway, one of the 
most lovely stretches of seaside roads in the world, 
and found very little to say. Some submerged per¬ 
sonality occupied the frame of Richard Miller, and he 
found the world gracious and gay. He was passed 
by more lordly cars than his, splendid machines driven 
by liveried chauffeurs, and their passage did not arouse 
dark passions in his heart. He had forgotten capitalists 
and their age-long tyrannies in the discovery of love. 
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How is it," she asked when they had swum inf 
the surf and were taking a sun bath, “ how is it that ! 
you can speak correctly when you like, if you didn’t \ 
have an education ? 

“ The old woman who brought me up was from the 
other side, and she used to punish me if I used slang 
to her." He reflected a little. “ But the real reason 
was that I used to know a Russian professor who 
talked perfect English, and he taught me." 

" Why ? " she demanded. Everything about 
Richard Miller was of interest to her now. 

" He was educating me for work he wanted me to 
do," he stammered, " and he said I had to know how 
to talk right to him in order to talk right to capitalists 
and get their confidence." 

I suppose he was a ‘ Red ’ ? ” 

" Yes," Richard admitted. 

“ What happened to him ? " 

" He died in Folsom. They sent him there on a • 
charge of arson. It was a frame-up." 

" Why should it be ? " she asked shrewdly. 

‘ Wasn’t that part of his doctrine of destruction ? " 

Richard was silent. The shot was true. Richard 
had even been instructed in the art of making those 
phosphorus cakes destroy ripe com. Of syndicalism 
and sabotage he knew a great deal. Undoubtedly the 
professor was rightly punished by the capitalistic laws, 
but he was as yet far from admitting such codes were 
equitable. 
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“ And this professor,'' she went on, “ expected you 
to do as he did ? ” 

Richard Miller flushed. It was an odd sensation to 
feel shame in admitting it. He nodded. 

“ You call ranchers capitalists, I suppose ? ” 

“ Sure they are," he answered. 

“ It would have tickled poor old dad to hear that,” 
she said soberly. “ I ll tell you about my father. He 
was an almond rancher near Sacramento, a kind, 
good, hard-working man who slaved like a dog to 
keep his family and send me to the University of 
California. He died the week I graduated, and we 
had nothing but a few dollars a week that mother s 
mother left her. I always think he died of a broken 
heart. He was always scared of lire and wouldn't let 
tramps and yeggs and hoboes—you know all about 
them, don't you?—sleep in his bams. He was afraid 
to have them near his women, mother said. Well, 
two of them in revenge set fire to the bam, and we 
lost our cow r , our horse and our old Ford.” There 
wx*re tears in the girl’s eyes. " That w'as the beginning 
of the end. He never got going again.” 

“ Too bad ! ” lie murmured sympathetically. 

He did not understand her change of manner. She 
sat up and looked at him, stem-faced. “ Why is it 
too bad ? ” she demanded. ” Weren t they doing just 
what your professor taught ? Weren't they destroying 
the property of a capitalist ? You should say * Well 
done/ not ‘ Too bad.’ ” 
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For several minutes there was nothing said. Then 
the girl spoke again. “ Richard, it was a mistake for 
us to come out here. You mustn’t see me again. We 
are not for one another. I am for order and law and 
the protection of the property a man spends his life in 
earning. You have nothing to offer but destruction.” 
She shivered a little. “There’s a fog coming on, and 
I m cold.’’ The girl felt the sense of impending 
tragedy. The day that had begun so gloriously was 
drawing to its fitting close in fog and mist. 

Mustn't I see you again ? ” lie cried. No prospect 
in all his life seemed so dark as what he saw ahead 
without her. 

“ What is the use ? I shan't change, and you’re 
too obstinate to alter these Bolshevist doctrines. Do 
you want me to suffer ? ” 

“ How about me ? ” he said miserably. 

“ Men like you,” she said, “ are men without a 
country, without responsibilities, without the American 
pride of work.” 

“ You’ve got me wrong again,” he said obstinately. 
“ I like to work. I had a good record in the Marines, 
and that ought to count. Helen, don’t turn your face 
away as if you hated the sight of me.” 

“ I think I’m afraid of you,” she said. “ When 
you spoke of your father a little while ago you looked 
as though you could have killed him. There was a 
dreadful look. It showed what you had in your 
heart.” 
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" He deserves killing,” said Richard Miller slowly. 

" H°w do you know ? I'm a woman, and I know- 
very well that we can always stop in time if we want 
to. Men are not always to blame. The trouble with 
you is you are so prejudiced.” 

" You haven’t seen my father,” he said, thinking of 
Conington Warren's great yacht and the luxury to 
which he was accustomed. 

What a child you are,” she said. “ A little spoiled 
child, always thinking of himself. Yes, you are. 
Revenge is always selfishness. It 's the sign of the small 
mind. Do you suppose this poor dead mother ot 
yours will sleep any happier in her grave because 
you would like to beat up the man she loved ? Of 
course she loved him, Richard. You couldn't be as 
wonderful looking and strong as you are if you were 
the child of people who didn't love one another pas¬ 
sionately. You choose to forget all this in order to 
gratify some childish grievance. Oh, Richard, why do 
you disappoint me so ? ” 

He did not answer immediately. She had set loose 
a whole train of new ideas. Perhaps his mother had 
loved him. Perhaps for a time his father had loved 
her. ' It isn't true that I choose to forget. I hadn’t 
thought of it in that light,” he admitted. “ Revenge 
isn t always selfish. Sometimes it's like a man making 
himself judge and executioner and being ready to 
pay the penalty. What about that angle ? ” 

“ Merc dramatic gestures,” she said. " Who elected 
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you judge and executioner, and who would care if 
you were hanged for murder ? They wouldn t allow 
you martyrdom. They’d call you a crazed, demented 
assassin, and they’d be right. That s what Id call 
you.” 

“ You would ? ” he said, wounded at her tone. 

“ My God, how bitter you are ! ” 

“ Am I ? Then you’ll never know the reason.” 
And she determined that he should not learn that the 
harm had been done ; that she already cared too 
much for him to forget him. ” Let's go,” she said, 
more brightly. 

It was as silent a drive home as it had been coming 
to the sea, but there was no longer the ecstasy about 
it that had made the morning trip the most glorious 
of her life. She felt the curtain was coming down, 
and would never again be lifted with these two players 
on the stage. 

“ Good-bye, Richard,” she said. “ I’ve had a 
wonderful day. If you want me to be happy, don t 
try and see me again.” 

She had not even asked him to come in awhile. He 
drove slowly back to Main Street, where he had rented 
the car. In his abstraction he almost hit a Ford sedan. 
When he looked at the swearing driver he noticed it 
was the man who had been parked near them at the 
foot of Las Flores canyon. He did not even remark 
on the coincidence. Instead he speeded up and 
attended to the business of driving in a crowded 
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“ i haven’t got a regular trade,” he admitted. 

■* Dick,” she confided, ” I'm crazy about chicken 
ranching,' and there's a heap of money to be made in 
it. I’ve been reading it up.” She did not like to ask 
what savings he had. He had rented a car on Sunday 
and seemed to have no immediate need to work. She 
supposed that on his discharge from the Marines, there 
had been some money coming to him. She did not 
even know if he would like to live in the country. 

“ That would suit me fine,” he said. I m a pretty 
good carpenter, and I’ve had enough of cities for life. 

What does it cost to start ? ” 

" Rather a lot,” she admitted, “ because if you want 
an egg ranch that will give you a living you can t 
start on a small scale. You’ve got to have at least 
a thousand chickens. I’ve been corresponding with 
an agent near Leghornville. I’ll get the letters. 

***** 

A week later the two started at dawn and drove 
north to Leghornville. The egg ranch that most 
attracted Helen had a pretty six-roomed bungalow and 
accommodation for her thousand hens, with space for 
many more. The cost was ten thousand dollars— 
twenty-five hundred down and the rest on terms so 
easy that one would not notice them, so the agent 
declared. He would consider nothing less. As it 
was, he had dozens of prospects, he assured them. 
He paused and pointed dramatically to a passing 
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automobile. “ That feller is giving me his decision to¬ 
morrow.” The agent whispered confidentially : “Do 
it now. Grasp the opportunity while it is hr*. 
To-morrow you may be too late.” 

Helen refused to bind herself. She said she wo- d 
let him know. Richard noticed her mood of depress i 
as he started the homeward drive. 

" I’m so disappointed,” she said. “ I thought h 
might take five hundred. That’s all I have saved.” 

She wondered why Richard stopped his car and 
turned around. She was even more astounded when 
he spoke to the agent, who was still on the premises. 
“ Draw up the papers,” he said. “ We’ll take it at 
the price.” 

“ You'll never regret it,” said the agent impressively. 
“ You’ll make a deposit, of course. Say, ten per cent.’- 
Richard took out his cheque-book and wrote his 
cheque for five hundred dollars. “ We’ll be up again 
on Thursday,” he said. 

Oh, Richard,” said Helen when they were again 
on the road. “ I’d no idea you had all that money.” 

“ We’ve got plenty to start with,” he said. “ I’ve 
got thirty-five hundred left, and there’s your five 
hundred. Mother will be tickled to death.” 

They spoke later of Nita. “ She may not like it,” 
Helen hazarded. 

“ That kid needs spanking,” Richard said. “ She’ll 
come whether she likes it or not.” 
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( Her face grew troubled. There were so many home 
problems to consider. There were two more years of 
b h school for Nita. After that she could probably 
g|a position with the Pacific Mutual Assurance and 
e rn enough to pay for her board and lodging. 

‘ I should have to keep my position for a 
^me,” she said, 44 at any rate until Nita is through 
school." 

He shook his head. 44 No. I don’t want my wife 
working." He had a momentary vision of the sleek 
young man who was interested in the little theatre 
movement, and others of his kind who always seemed 
eager to take their problems to Helen. 

44 Then we must wait," said the girl. 

44 Why ? " he demanded. 

She looked at the clock. She would be late back 
to the library. 44 Come around to the house to-night," 
she said, 44 so we can talk it over." 

Mrs. Pridham sighed a little when her daughter 
announced the coming of her guest. This, then, was 
the beginning of the home’s break-up. Mrs. Pridham 
began to weep softly. Already she saw herself the 
inmate of an old ladies’ home where, because she was 
not aggressive, she would speedily bear the brunt of 
more strong-minded old ladies’ tempers. 

Helen put her arm about her. 44 Don’t be silly, 
mother, you don’t think I'm going to give you up 
surely ? ” 

" You’ll have to do what your husband wants, and 
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he may not like me. He has a kind of sterti look 
about him.” 

“ Not when he looks at Helen,” Nita interrupted. 
" Ne thinks she's the only woman in the world. I 
didn’t think there were any of his sort left. I bet he 
kisses wonderfully. He’s the crushing kind.” 

Nita, the mother chided, ” how can you say such 
things ? ” The bell sounded. “ There he is now.” 

I’ll let him in,” the girl cried. 

When Richard Miller stepped through the door, Nita 
flung her arms about the astonished visitor and kissed 
him. ” Welcome and congratulations, brother-in-law,” 
she said. It was the first time he had ever been kissed 
by anyone and he frowned a little. This laughing, 
precocious child ha$l robbed him of the chance of 
kissing Helen first. ” You don’t seem to know I’m 
alive,” Nita said a little bitterly. He had not re¬ 
sponded to her carefully designed embrace. He bowed 
to Mrs. Pridham and then took Helen in his arms. 
Nita surveyed them carefully. " Very amateurish ! ” 
she decided. 

Mrs. Pridham had a delightful evening. Richard 
had told her he had always wanted a mother. Mrs. 
Pridham had responded by declaring that she had 
always wanted a son. 

“ But, my dear,” Helen said when her mother had 
tactfully retired to wash up the dinner dishes, “ we 
can’t possibly be married yet. We must save all we 
can. I don't even know what you do.” 



CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST HOUR 

O N the first of September Anthony Trent was 
walking over the turnips after Lord Brocken- 
hurst’s partridges. He was not shooting as 
well as he usually did. He found himself in one of 
his moods of depression, those psychical areas of low 
pressure which were becoming more and more rare. 

He was worried about Conington \\ arren, whom he 
had seen depart for his native land a few months 
previously, attended by Horton, the fighting footman, 
who was to act as his body servant and chauffeur. 
Warren’s last letter had been written from the “ Grant " 
at San Diego. He said he was about to go to Lower 
California and meet some capitalists who were inclined 
to buy liis holdings there. That was a month ago, 
and he had received no letter from the Mexican 

province. 

As Trent climbed through a hedge and was crossing 
a lane into another field of roots, he saw his wife's 
blue-and-grey two-seater. 

" Bad news, Tony," she cried. " There’s a report 
in the morning papers that he has been killed. Mrs. 
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Trent seemed to know of whom her husband was 
thinking. Trent took the paper and read it eagerly. 
The report was meagre. It merely stated that Con- 
ington Warren, the New York sportsman who had 
been so popular in English society, had been shot 
while motoring from Ensenada de Todos Santos to his 
Cienaga ranch in Lower California. 

Trent abandoned the partridges and drove back to 
Cranleigh House. 

" First re P or ts,” Trent said as they drove through 
the pleasant Hampshire lanes, " are often wrong, but 
this bears out what he expected.” A storm of rage 
swept over Anthony Trent. He felt that he could 
have averted this disaster had he been with his friend. 
" Just what he didn’t want to happen. There'll be 
all sorts of publicity over this. That damned anarchist 
son of his won, after all.” 

" His son ? ” she repeated, astonished. “ Tony, 
what are you saying ? ” 

More than I should,” he answered, frowning. 

“ I've broken faith with him but I think he’d forgive 

me—now. You'd better know everything. I’ll tell 
you while I’m changing.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

Up to town. I know some newspaper men—New 
York correspondents—and they'll have the latest 
news. Warren was a celebrity over here. A man 
may found a hospital or endow a university and 
nobody will worry about him, but if he wins the Oaks 
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and the Cambridgeshire as Warren did lie will never 
be forgotten. Vera, this upsets me horribly." 

His wife did not answer. She was thinking more 
kindly of the man reported to be killed than ever 
before. She understood now that look of sadness 
which characterized his face when in repose, an 
emotion which had often puzzled her. 

Arrived in town, Anthony Trent learned that 
although Warren's life was despaired of, he had not 
been shot. It was Horton who had been the bullet's 
victim. A shot had gone through both his arms as 
he was driving the big car over a mountain pass, 
wholly incapacitating him from steering. The result 
had been that the car plunged over the side of the 
road and had rolled down the steep slope almost into 
the sea beneath. 

Later reports filtering through cast certain reflec¬ 
tions on Horton. While his employer was talking 
business to the group of men who had come to look 
over El Rancho Cienaga, with a view of turning it 
into a private club, the footman-chauffeur had driven 
into the gambling and pleasure resort of Tia Juana 
on the border. Here the staid Horton had danced so 

much with a Mexican beautv that her lord of the 

* 

moment had remonstrated. Horton, it was stated, 
gave the man a thrashing on the floor of the dance- 
room and left jeering at the Mexican’s threats of 
vengeance. It was this revenge, it was assumed, 
which had led to the shooting. 
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I he assailant was not found and Horton magnani¬ 
mously refused to prosecute. This account did not 
satisfy Anthony Trent. Horton had been shot. 
Horton had, unquestionably, given provocation, but 
the report was misleading nevertheless. There were 
other elements in the affair which were puzzling. 
Warren had believed that his son was crazy enough 
to give himself up and court a notoriety which would 
bring his unfortunate birth to light. Why, then, had 
he run away ? 

It seems to me," Vera Trent said, “ much more 
likely that it was the man Horton fought with.” 

I’m glad you think so. I want everyone to 
believe that.” 

” How exasperating you are, Tony. Why don't you 
believe it too ? " She laughed a little. “ I suppose 
you will say it's one of those silly things you call a 
‘ hunch ’ ? ” 

He nodded. ” Just that and no more. Not a scrap 
of evidence, but something in me won't swallow the 
news reports. Thank God, Warren’s better. They 
say he s going back to New York in two weeks’ time. 
I think he'll come back to the Monks’ House.” 

“ But why should he ? ” 

Why do you suppose he has had it restored and 
added all those rooms ? ” 

Trent was right. Late in November Conington 
Warren returned. The journey to England had been 
against the advice of his physicians, and his friends 
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thought it strange that a man doomed to die ere long 
should wish to leave his own people and his own land. 
It was a source of mystery to them that he should 
prefer Hampshire in the winter to Southern California 
and its sunshine. But with all his suavity and con¬ 
sideration Warren was a hard man to sway and he 
could not hope to make his friends understand his 
reasons unless he chose to make them Ids confidants. 
Immediately on landing lie wired to Trent to meet 
him at the Monks’ House. 

“ My dear boy,'' he said, “ this is mighty good of 
you. When I asked you to stay I forgot that it 
might have conflicted with some plans of Mrs. Trent’s.'' 

“ Don't worry,” said the other. " She's coming 
down by the afternoon train. 

“ She has always been so kind in letting me take 
tip so much of your time.” 

“ She’ll be kinder now,” Trent said, ” because she 
will understand more. I've a confession to make.” 
There was a suspicion of embarrassment in his 
manner. “ When the report came through that you 
were killed I inadvertently spoke of your son. Then 
I had to tell her. You can rely on her absolutely. 

*' On the whole it's a great relief,' Warren admitted. 
" So the first report listed me as dead. They thought 
I was. It was a terrible smash.” 

“ How was it,” Trent demanded, ” that if you were 
sitting in front with Horton that you didn’t get 
wounded by the shot too ? ” 
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I had just leaned forward to light a cigarette and 
dropped the lighted match on the floor. I remember 
leaning fonvard and diving down to retrieve the thing 
very suddenly. That little carelessness of mine saved 
my life. Can you think of anything more providen¬ 
tial ? That poor lad won't have murder on his soul 
after all.” 

“ What convinces you it was he ? ” 

I had a momentary fleeting look at him as the 
car turned to the side of the road. The man that 
Horton thrashed was a typically swarthy moustached 
Mexican. I saw a tall, strong figure and the man 
had the same brown hair that Richard had.” 

” But Horton's man ran away ? ” 

” Yes ; but probably from not being able to secure 
an alibi and because he was afraid that his character 
wouldn’t help him with the police. It was rumoured 
at Tia Juana that he escaped to Nogales.” 

Trent thought that Richard Miller would be just 
as guilty of parricide if his father died from the effects 
of the accident as from his bullet. Even a layman 
could see the elder man’s condition. Perhaps Warren 
read what was in the other’s mind. 

“ What is killing me is heart trouble to which my 
family has always been predisposed. My father died 
of it when he was less than forty. Chronic myocarditis 
they call it.” 

“ How can you talk of it so cheerfully ? ” Trent 
was shocked to have his fears confirmed. 
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“ Because the suspense lias ended. I don’t like 
suspense. I chafe at it as horses do before the starting 
barrier. But with me the race isn't beginning. It’s 
over and I’m resigned. There won't be any notoriety 
or ugly publicity to spoil her memories of me. There'll 
be no scandalous linking of her name with mine.” 
Warren sighed. “ And no more Varnishing Days. 
Perhaps it will be a relief for her and a gradual forget¬ 
ting. You must have seen enough of life to know it 
is we men who are the sentimentalists and not the 
women. Sometimes of late I’ve wondered if these 
days, these twenty odd days when we met, haven’t 
toward the last become irksome and boring. You 
see, I can never be sure of that. Perhaps she has 
often not wanted to go to Burlington House and then 
done so because she pitied me. She was always kind 
and generous, but the thought haunts me that she 
may be almost glad to close the book.” 

” I don’t believe it,” Trent answered. “ The woman 
you have described to me wouldn’t think that way 
any more than you would.” 

Presently Warren turned the talk to his son. “ I 
haven’t sold that Baja California property yet. My 
accident stopped the negotiations. I dare not leave 
it to that wretched boy. I dare not leave him any¬ 
thing. You’ll have to look after him for me.” 

“ What ? ” cried his listener, " you want me to 
look after the man who tried to kill you ? Anything 
but that.” 


*52 
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" Have you thought,” Warren said quietly, “ that 
in asking that I'm reposing more trust in you than 
I could in any living man ? I've always looked upon 
you as a man who had suffered. There are sides to 
you of which I am in complete ignorance. There’s a 
power and temper about you which you keep hidden, 
but I caught a glimpse of it then. If you have 
suffered, can't you understand what that poor lad 
went through ? How can you - expect him to turn 
the other cheek ? You wouldn’t.” 

Trent was more influenced by his friend's appearance 
than what he said. For so many years now Trent had 
been familiar with the victorious Conington Warren, 
the rich sportsman. He had seen him as a polo player, 
a rider to hounds and a driver of coach and four. 
Never, until a few months previously, had he supposed 
there was a shadow on the man’s happiness. And 
now, without question, he had come back to this 
ancient foundation to die. And in his extremity he 
was asking Trent to overcome his strong prejudice 
and look after a wayward, wild, dissolute son wedded 
to the ideas of anarchy which were repellent to the 
normal decent citizen. 

“ What could I do ? ” Trent asked. 

“Tell him my side of the story better than I could 
do. Save him from himself and see he is not pressed 
for money. I’ll leave sufficient.” 

“ If you do,” Trent said quickly, “ I’ll refuse to do 
a damned thing. I have plenty of loose cash and not 
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a soul dependent on me except Vera. You dare not 
leave money to him directly. There might be an 
investigation or, if he’s the sort of Bolshevik modern 
that I think, he may refuse it with a large gesture 
and get on to all the front pages in America. I ll 
look after him for your sake but don’t ask me to 
like him.” 

" What a relief,” Warren sighed. ” Already there 
is a load taken from my mind. I shall be able to 
sleep now.” 

” Fine,” Trent cried, “ I’ll drive over to see Stanton 
at the Court.” 

On his way through the hall he ran across Horton. 

” Well, Horton,” he began, ” you’ve had some hard 
times in my native continent since I last saw you.” 

” Not altogether nice ones,” said the footman. 

” Your arms seem all right now,” said Trent. 
” Flesh wounds, 1 suppose ? ” 

" I wasn’t thinking of my arms, sir,” said the other. 
“ My young woman has broken off our engagement 
because of what she read in the papers.” There was 
an air of profound dejection about Horton. “ Women 
believe everything that’s printed in the papers.” 

” You should have been more careful,” Trent com¬ 
mented. " I don’t suppose there was anything wrong 
in the affair but it sounded badly. You did the heroic 
and melodramatic thing that has seen service in count¬ 
less plays and innumerable films. You thrashed your 
rival and took his girl from him.” 
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“ That’s just what I didn’t do,” Horton said, almost 
indignantly. " I was in this pub—saloon, you call 
them—sitting at a table writing a post card to my 
young lady. I thought she’d like one from a foreign 
land. There was a picture of a bull-fight on it. While 
I was sitting there writing and drinking Mexican beer, 
the young woman—a bold-faced sort of hussy, sir— 
asked me to buy her a drink. I did so ; no harm in 
that, I thought. Then she wanted me to dance but 
I drew the line there. That made her angry and she 
poured my beer on the post card. While I was telling 
her what I thought of her this man came up and hit 
me. So I gave him a licking and took his knife away.” 

” And it was he who shot you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” Horton said promptly. 

“ Rather noble of you not to prosecute. First he 
came at you with steel and then with a bullet. Why 
did you let him off ? ” 

“ He ran away.” 

They have police in Lower California and your 
employer would get a lot of consideration. You 
merely let him live so that he would get you again. 
Misplaced generosity.” 

Horton’s manner was more confidential. “ Between 
you and I, sir, Mr. Warren suggested it. I may say 
he was very generous and as he didn’t want to make 
a fuss and I wasn’t going down there again I let him 
have his way.” 

"You recognized him ? ” 
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Horton’s manner was less certain. “ Yes, sir.” 

“ I know that steep grade very well. I call it steep, 
but I don’t suppose it is more than eight per cent, 
anywhere. How is it that in a car like you were 
driving, which would take that grade easily in high 
gear, you were going so slowly as to be able to recognize 
a face as you flashed by ? And how is it you were 
going at a pace that allowed this man to take a pot 
shot at you ? ” 

“ It was like this," Horton explained. " As I came 
to the top I saw a big stone on the right side of the 
road so I had to pull over to the left and slow down. 
That stone was put there on purpose." 

" I see. Very well, then. You pulled sharply over 
to the side of the road—the wrong side—and you must 
have been wondering if any other car was coming 
toward you. If it had there might have been a bad 
smash." 

“ Yes," Horton said eagerly, “ that’s exactly what 
I was thinking. I didn’t feel any too comfortable." 

" Took all your time to watch the road ahead ? " 
Trent suggested. 

“ Indeed it did," Horton returned. He was glad 
to see that Mr. Trent so thoroughly understood the 
difficult situation. 

“ Then if you were so fully occupied, how is it you 
had time to turn and look at the side of the road and 
recognize a man hiding in the shadow of a lot of big 
rocks ? " 
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Horton thought the other stared at him as a judge 
might who was in the habit of weighing evidence and 
giving judgment. “ Who else could it have been ? ” 
he countered. “ There’s nobody living who has a 
grudge against Mr. Warren, and the only man who 
had a spite against me was that chap I licked in Tia 
Juana. You see he had a bad character and the 
police couldn’t find him, and everyone in the pub 
heard him threaten to do me in.” 

“ Then your evidence is entirely circumstantial and 
weak at that. I don't say you are not right. I merely 
wondered if it might not have been the work of 
highwaymen.” 

“ I don’t think so,” Horton answered. “ What 
highwayman who knew his business would run away 
like he did ? I was helpless and Mr. Warren was 
unconscious and he always carried a lot of money with 
him. A highwayman wouldn’t act that way, sir.” 

Gloom still enwrapped the footman. His faithful 
heart was badly bruised and gained no comfort in 
the new respect shown him by the villagers. He had 
established his fistic pre-eminence when he had beaten 
the veterinary surgeon’s assistant but now he had 
come back from a foreign land with the romantic aura 
of Venus about him. 

“ They seem to think I’m a Don Juan,” he said, 
frowning, “ and my young lady won’t give me a chance 
to explain. I’ve humiliated myself like I never did 
before to any girl but it’s no good.” 
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“ Bad tactics,” Trent retorted. " Women do not 
like humble males. Be yourself, Horton, and throw- 
out your chest instead of drooping your broad 
shoulders. Shell think some other Amaryllis is 
smiling at you and she’ll make haste to forgive.” 

" But suppose she doesn’t ? ” Horton suggested. 

“ You’ll be no worse off than you are now and you 
won’t look such a damned ass. Did you ever consider 
that the dog which cringes and puts its tail between its 
legs simply invites a kick ? Has this girl any brothers ? ” 

“Three,” said Horton a trifle sulkily. He was 
properly conscious of his fine figure and good looks 
and he did not relish being likened to an ass or a 
cringing cur. 

“ And I’ll bet you have tried to be specially nice to 
them.” 

" harm in that,” said the footman. Just now 
he did not like to think of the chilly attitude of her 
brothers. 

“ How have they behaved ? ” 

“ Fred, that’s the eldest who is second man at 
Stanton Court, said some things that he wouldn’t 
dare have said before I went to America.” 

“ And you took it humbly, thinking it was good 
policy. In reality you’ve done everything wrong. 
When you meet him next time tell him either to take 
back what he said or put up his fists.” 

“ Then she’d never speak to me again,” the horrified 
Horton cried. 
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The man thought his master's friend most un¬ 
feeling. “ She won't speak to you now, so what's the 
difference ? ” Trent retorted. “ You are behaving 
stupidly. Of course you've been avoiding her ? I 
thought so. A woman often likes to humiliate a man 
herself, but she feels contempt for him if he allows 
any other man to do so. You say she won't give you 
a chance to explain. Make her listen. Kidnap her 
in one of Mr. Warren's motors if necessary, but let her 
hear your side of the story and, above all, don't let 
her brothers put it all over you.” 

Trent left the footman to ponder over this advice. 
He was very well satisfied with what he had learned 
of the accident in Lower California. Horton had not 
been able to recognize his assailant but had assumed 
it was the Mexican for want of motive in anybody 
else. It seemed certain that Warren was right. That 
the wretched young man had run away was due, 
Trent imagined, to a sudden and overpowering fear 
of capture. A man may make bold assertions and yet 
yield to panic fear when he sees himself in danger of 
conviction on a charge of murder. Probably this was 
the best thing that could happen to Warren. If he 
recovered he would be immune from other attacks. 
And he might recover. What he assumed was the 
result of heart trouble might be only the logical 
sequelae of his accident. 

For several days after Vera Trent arrived Warren 
seemed better. He was grateful to her for coming. 
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His bed had been placed in the long, low library on 
the second floor. He chose this, he explained, because 
it had a cheerful view of the lake and some hills in the 
background. It seemed to Mrs. Trent that he laboured 
somewhat to explain his liking for this old house. " I 
have always been attracted by what I have heard of 
the monks under the rule of St. Benedict,’’ he told 
Vera Trent. “ They were essentially quiet people 
who loved their abbeys. Each abbey was an inde¬ 
pendent unit and the Black Friars seldom went to 
other houses of the same order. This place was 
occupied by them for three hundred years and has 
about it an air of peace and quiet. This is a dwelling 
where men have lived happy lives. I could not be 
as contented in any other place.” His eyes twinkled 
a little. “ One old Benedictine is so fond of it that 
according to Moore he persists in haunting it.” 

“ Do you believe that ? ” Vera Trent asked. 

“ Why not, if my state of health confirms the 
legend ? ” 

So lucid was Warren’s mind, and in so little pain 
he seemed, that Trent, hoping for eventual recovery, 
was dismayed at an interview with the London 
specialist. 

" I should suggest,” said the physician who had 
motored down from town one afternoon, “ that Mr. 
Warren’s relatives should be notified that he is much 
worse. There are alarming nephritic complications.” 

Thereafter Trent remained almost constantly in the 
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house. It was less than a week after this talk with 
the specialist that the first long spell of unconscious¬ 
ness came. It was not yet five in the winter afternoon 
and Warren had been talking of skating at Newburg 
on the Hudson. The conversation became disjointed 
and addressed not to Trent directly. Indeed the 
sick man seemed no longer aw'are of his presence. 
" That is the branch she used to dive from/' Warren 
murmured. “ Not one of her brothers or their friends 
dare dive from such a height. It was on this lake 
she learned to skate. And how’ beautifully she skated. 
It was fifty feet from the top bough of that oak and 
the water no more than fifteen feet deep below.” The 
talk became less lucid. ; 

Trent stole quietly from the room. He sought out 
his wife. 

“ Vera," he said, " he’s getting worse. You ought 
to phone to the doctor. You'd better sit with him. 
We ought to have had a nurse but he hated the idea.” 

" Are you going out ? " she demanded. “ Surely 
not now, when he needs you ? ” 

“ He needs someone else a great deal more.” 
There was an air of excitement about her husband as 
he looked at his watch. “ Dr. Mulgrave told me this 
would mean the beginning of the end.” 

“ But where are you going ? ” she persisted. 

I m not free to tell you—yet. If he asks for me, 
say I have gone out for a few minutes to get some 
fresh air and will soon be back.” 
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A little while later she saw him speeding down the 
drive in his fast cabriolet. He was on his way to 
Stanton Court. 

" I'm awfully glad to see you,” the General said # 
wringing his hand. “ How is poor Warren ? ” 

“ At the end, I'm afraid, ' Trent said gloomily. 

I've come to ask a curious question. When you were 
a boy there was a little girl who lived at the Monks' 
House and used to dive fifty feet from the top of an 
old oak tree into the lake. Who was she ? ” 

" Her name then was Betty Trevarron, ” Stanton 
answered. 

" Had she a father who was a clergyman and lived 
later in Italy ? 

“ Yes.” Stanton wondered why Trent was so much 
in earnest over it. “ She is now the Duchess of 
Langstrothdale.” 

“ Where is she likely to be at the present moment ? " 

“ At their Yorkshire place where they live in great 
style. What interests you in her grace ? " 

” That I can t tell you. Probably I never shall be 
able to, but it s of tremendous importance to me. 
Do me a favour. Find out if she is in Yorkshire. 
Telephone instantly. Don’t mention me.” 

“ What excuse could I possibly have ? I haven’t 
seen her for years.” 

” Think up something while you're waiting to be 
put on to her wire. It’s Christmas—that’s sufficient 
excuse for old friends to talk.” 

I 
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" You have a way of rushing one," Stanton grumbled 
good-naturedly. But he went instantly to the booth 
in the hall. It was little enough he had been able 
to do for the man who had done so much for him. 

Trent waited fifteen impatient minutes. 

Sorry to have kept you," Stanton said, coming 
into the library, “ but every wire in England seems 
busy to-day. This happens to be the festival we call 

Boxing Day.’ The duchess was charming and 
scolded me for not seeing her more often.” Stanton 
sighed a little. It was when he came back from India 
as a subaltern that he learned the Duke of Langstroth- 
dale had married Betty Trevarron. It had been a 
greater blow to him than anyone had guessed. 
" There's to be the annual fancy dress ball to¬ 
night.” 

“ Are you sure ? " Trent demanded. 

“ She told me so," Stanton answered. ” I don’t 
see what difference that can make to you." 

" More than you think. I’m going up there as soon 
as you’ve given me sailing directions. Where is it 
and how far ? " 

" Langstrothdale House is in the part of the York¬ 
shire Wolds known as Wharfedale. I imagine it is 
rather less than two hundred miles." 

" How do I go ? " 

" Derby, Sheffield, Leeds and Ilkley. There’ll 
probably be a lot of snow on the fells and the roads 
are narrow and none too good. You couldn’t possibly 
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make it at night. The roads aren't impassable but 
it's the finding them at night that will foil you." 

“ Derby, Sheffield, Leeds and Ilkley,” Trent repeated. 
“ I ll try and pick up a local man at Ilkley." 

“ Wait a minute," Stanton counselled. He saw that 
Trent had made up his mind, and he knew how useless 
it would be to try and dissuade him. “ I was play¬ 
ing billiards with a Yorkshireman when you came. 
You remember Captain Aysgarth ? " Trent nodded. 

His father is a baronet with a place up in Wensleydale 
and he knows every inch of that district. He likes 
fast driving just as much as you do. I know he likes 
you and if lie thinks he would do both of us a favour 
he'd go like a shot. Better try him, Tony, or you 11 
come to grief by driving into the Kidd, the Aire or 
the Wharfe which aren t considerable streams ordi¬ 
narily but swollen by the rain may make the trip 
dangerous. Aysgarth is a splendid driver but goes 
too fast for me." 

I’d take a chance with Segrave and his twenty-four 
cylinder car to-night. You know Aysgarth well. Tell 
me, is he likely to talk ? I’m going on what is a secret 
mission, and it mustn’t be talked about." Trent 
paced the library floor. He did not like having to 
share his adventures with a stranger, but as he was 
compelled to drive fast over unfamiliar roads no other 
solution seemed possible. He remembered Aysgarth 
as a tall, smiling, good-natured man who had run away 
from school to enlist under age in the war and had won 
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a commission and the Military Cross. “ Has Aysgarth 
any money ? " 

“ No. That’s his tragedy. The family has been 
hit hard of late. He looked after his father’s estate 
until his eldest brother chucked the Navy and came 
home to live. This Aysgarth went to a mining college 
in Truro and got his diploma, only to find that jobs as 
mining engineers are not as numerous as they used to 
be.” Again Stanton thought he saw satisfaction on 
his visitor’s face. *' I say,” he exclaimed, ” you can’t 
possibly tip him, if that’s what you’re thinking about. 
He admires you tremendously, having got your complete 
history from Swithin Weld.” 

” Not all, I hope,” Trent retorted. ” Send him in, 
will you, Stanton.” 

Captain Slingsby Aysgarth came in, billiard cue in 
hand. ” The General says there’s something in the 
wind.” 

” He’s right,” said Trent, looking keenly at the 
other. He saw in him humour and courage. What 
he wanted to be assured of was discretion. “You 
know Wharfedale he tells me.” 

” You’ve heard of Giggleswick ? ” 

” They specialise in eclipses, don’t they ? ” 

” It’s my old school, and it’s situated up there in 
the wolds. You can bet your hat I know Wharfedale 
by night or day.” 

” I have to drive up now to Langstrothdale House. 
Outside is a fast car. I don’t know the roads up there 
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in Yorkshire well enough to make the speed that is 
necessary. You do. Will you come with me ? ” 

“ Rather,” said Aysgarth. ” You will be doing me 
a favour. I shall have the chance to drop in on my 
people and say cheerio to them.” 

Trent shook his head. “ I'm afraid not,” he said. 
“ and I hope it won’t make you back out when you 
hear that if you go you must go as a chauffeur in livery 
and you mustn't be recognised at any stage of the 
journey. We shall be meddling with family secrets, 
and the good name of a woman may be involved.” 
Trent looked at the younger man with a certain 
anxiety. It might not suit a Slingsby Aysgarth to 
masquerade in livery. 

" Where is my kit ? ” Aysgarth demanded, ” and 
how soon do we start ? ” 

Ten minutes later the big Lion turned her long 
bonnet to the north. Trent was at the wheel explain¬ 
ing the motor's intricacies to the other. 

Aysgarth was of the motor age. He had driven 
most makes of cars, but never before had he had the 
opportunity to operate a Lion, that eight-cylindered 
motor of high speed and steadiness. Trent could sec 
that his passenger hungered to get at the wheel. 

" Plenty of time,” he laughed. “ You'll be sick of 
driving when you’re through.” 

“Not much more than three hundred miles there 
and back,” Aysgarth said. 

“ If my plans work there’ll be two journeys.” 
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Aysgarth asked no questions as to what was to 
happen. He seemed much to prefer talking of motors. 
He was interested in seeing Trent drive. Trent had 
inspired most young men with a sort of hero-worship 
for the reason that youth loves a man who takes great 
risks and wins, and in Anthony Trent a knight errant 
was reincarnated to prove that romance still lived. He 
could see that Trent was a bold yet sufficiently cautious 
driver. He judged distances admirably and never over¬ 
took a slower car near the crest of a hill. There was 
little traffic on the roads, and it was only in passing 
towns or villages that the pace of the car conformed to 
lawful speed. 

“ The reason why I’m so delighted to have your 
help,” Trent explained, “ is that you will wipe the 
whole incident from your memory as if it were a dream. 
I could not expect a professional chauffeur to do that. 
If anyone asks you where you went with me or what 
you did you will tell them nothing because you under¬ 
stand that I would not want them to know. A 
professional might feel he had the opportunity for 
some decorous blackmail. I don’t know much about 
you except that I’d bet on you and you are a friend of 
General Stanton.” 

In other words, Aysgarth told himself, he was being 
politely commanded to see and say nothing. He would 
have resented such instructions from almost any other 
man. He was conscious that Trent had dismissed the 
subject and was now talking of mining. 
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“ Apparently I wasted two years at it,” Aysgarth 
said. " Everywhere I meet with regrets that I haven’t 
had experience. I wanted to go in for motor engineer- 
l\ ing, but the dear old dad can't distinguish between a 
motor engineer and a blacksmith. In vain I throw 
^ Rolls and Parsons at him. He regards each of them 
^ as a lusus natiira and not to be emulated." 

“ I wouldn't worry about that," Trent said. 

^ “I suppose you wouldn't," Aysgarth retorted, not 
without a momentary bitterness at the contrast between 
the lot of a younger son of an impoverished house and 
this wealthy American with his fleet of fast cars. 

" You may yet have opportunities. Here we are 
approaching Bradford or some big city. I think 
you’d better take a trick at the wheel now. This 
begins to be your country.” 

“ We've made ripping time," Aysgarth commented, 
" and only twice have we been in danger of sudden 
death." 

“ Three times," Trent corrected. " Once while you 
were lighting your pipe I missed the pier of a stone 
bridge by a coat of damp." He settled himself in his 
seat and relaxed. He had been at high tension for a 
long while. 

“I’d have been lost here," he said presently as 
Aysgarth m^de his skilful way along narrow lanes and 
climbed steep hill-sides. There was mist in the big 
cities and snow on the uplands. " Where are 
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“ Climbing up to Wharfedale. I propose we stop a 
moment at The Naked Mann Inn at Settle and have 
a hot grog. But as the host has known me since I was 
twelve, the master will have to bring the drinks out 
to his man. Settle is the town where my old school, 
spreads learning to a waiting world.” 

The two men sipped their grog appreciatively. It 
was cold and raw among the mountains. 

" Do you know Langstrothdale House and the 
neighbourhood ? ” Trent asked. 

” I’ve even lunched there with my old man. The 
Duke fagged for him at Eton and has never quite 
forgiven him for his discipline. It seems his grace 
was a careless fag, already impressed with his own 
importance. I was at Lady Rhoda’s marriage in 
town last June. Not that we are intimate. The 
Ravensmeres have been growing richer since the Wars 
of the Roses, while we have declined just as steadily. 
This moorland was all Aysgarth property in the 
fifteenth century.” 

” What sort of a road is it up to Langstrothdale 
House ? ” 

" Steep as the devil, and narrow, but the surface is 
all right. There’s quite a lot of traffic, you know, and 
will be to-night. They have an annual fancy dress 
ball on Boxing Day night, so I hope nothing has 
broken down and blocked the road.” Aysgarth 
hesitated a little: " I suppose you've got an invitation ? 
The Duke is awfully particular. Once he shook hands 
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warmly with a total stranger, imagining him to be an 
invited guest.” 

” I don’t suppose I shall have much difficulty in 
getting in,” Trent said. In his own mind he was not 
so sure. An uninvited stranger calling on sucli a 
night as this would have a small chance of gaining 
admission. He wished he had brought a letter of 
introduction from General Stanton. Yet he was less 
perturbed than another man would have been under 
similar circumstances. There were ways of entering 
houses that the majority of the Duke’s guests 
did not know. And Trent was not without his 
disguise. 

" The rule is that every guest shall be in costume,” 
Aysgarth informed him. " Men in evening dress are 
assumed to be mute inglorious butlers and given punch 
glasses to put down.” 

Trent opened a drawer under the seat. From it he 
drew the costume which had convinced Warren’s butler 
that the Monks' House was haunted, 

“ I am going,” he said, ” as a simple Black Friar. 
I suppose there is a lodge gate ? ” 

” Six of ’em,” Aysgarth answered. ” Langstroth- 
dale House is one of the stately homes, and the park is 
almost as big as Lord Derby's. The Duke puts on 
great style—retainers and so on.” 

” Listen, Aysgarth,” Trent said confidentially. ” I 
haven’t an invitation. It didn't occur to me that one 
would be so vitally necessary. With a smart-looking 
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man like you at the wheel and this ornate Lion one 
ought to be able to crash the barrier.” 

“ But if some lodge-keeper johnnie insists on seeing 
our tickets ? ” 

” Run over him. I'm not to be held up either by 
duke or lodge-keeper.” 

So this was an irregular proceeding, Aysgarth 
supposed. He thrilled at the thought that he was 
assisting the great Trent in one of his minor adventures. 

“ I know half a dozen ways in if it weren't that we 
can't leave the Lion outside in the snow. As an un¬ 
regenerate schoolboy I've poached the woods for birds’ 
eggs.’ He thought a moment. “ There’s one lodge 
that hasn't a keeper. Some superstition about it, as 
I recall. I think a keeper once murdered his entire 
family and haunts it still so that it's impossible to get 
anyone to live there.” 

Drive there,” Trent commanded. “ Very often 
those old padlocks yield to a push. Rust, you know.” 
He smiled to think that any old-fashioned lock could 
baffle him. There was little opportunity to talk. 
Evidently Aysgarth was near his destination. Well 
defined tracks could be seen in the road. There had 
been a great deal of motor traffic. Presently the car 
slowed down and then stopped before a lodge. 

“ That’s the gate,” Aysgarth said. “ Not a chance 
of anyone lingering nearby. I’ll see if it's locked." 

111 do it,” Trent said, and stepped into the 
snow. Aysgarth saw the big iron gate swing open. 
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“ Fortunately,” Trent explained blandly, ” someone was 
careless enough to leave it unlocked. The Duke would 
be most annoyed to know it.' 

He climbed back into the car and told Aysgarth to 
wait until he assumed the monkish costume. ” Now,” 
he said, " to crash the ducal doors.” 

Through the deep unsullied snow the big car fought 
its way to the entrance of the vast house. “ That's a 
good place to park,” Trent said, pointing out a space 
shaded by tall pines. 

" That's the Duke's putting green,” Aysgarth said. 

“ Then one won't sink through,” Trent returned. 
" When you have deposited me at the front door park 
there till I whistle. I shall whistle twice and repeat 
it three times. That means start your motor and dash 
up to me. I don’t know where I shall be, but I ll 
signal with this flashlight.” 

“ And then ? ” Aysgarth demanded. 

“ Back to some big city en route. Choose your 
hotel and don't get out of this kit. Sleep in it until 
I return. After that drive back here and return to 
me where you left me. All the long drive you will 
speak no word to your passenger. She won’t know 
who you are and you won't recognise her. You've 
got that straight ? ” 

Aysgarth touched his cap. ” Aye, aye, sir.” 

Trent entered the outer hall just behind a group 


of people. Before him he saw the major-domo, who 
was at the head of a flight of si* steps.Itwas plainly 
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his duty to collect the Invitations. He was flanked 
by two tall footmen in the maroon and gold livery of 
the Ravensmeres. Trent had leisure to note that an 
elderly, pompous man in front was inclined to be 
annoyed when he could not get in. “I've lost my 
invitation card,'' he said testily. “ I had it with me 
when I left York. The Duke knows me intimately. 
He will be most annoyed at your attitude.” 

I am obeying his Grace's orders,” said the major- 
domo suavely. “ Last year he was much disturbed to 
find that unauthorised people obtained entrance. If 
you will be kind enough to wait in the ante-room, I will 
send word that you are here.” 

Guests at Trent's side, all of them masked as he was, 
began to chatter about the necessity of keeping out 
possible jewel thieves. One of the men hazarded a 
guess that Scotland Yard detectives were here. Trent 
saw a man at the major-domo's elbow who had the 
unmistakeable carriage of a former policeman. Trent 
was inclined to be sorry for Major-General Sir Digby 
Vivian, G.C.B., formerly of the Royal Horse Artillery 
Trent knew his name and rank not only from the 
invitation which he had taken from Sir Digby's pocket, 
but also from a visiting card which he had abstracted 
from its case and returned when he had looked at 
it. 

Trent chose a moment to hand in his card when the 
major-domo’s hands w'ere already filled with the cards 
• of other guests. Except for a brief glance at Trent’s 
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face, which was the servant’s habit with every guest, 
there was no moment of danger so far as the trespasser 
knew. He was conscious of no need to exercise 
caution. Here he was in the largest private residence 
he had ever entered, surrounded with several hundred 
men and women, masked as he was, and in costume. 
It was a Gothic house of high carved ceilings, great 
archways and wide staircases. The creations of \ an 
Dyck, Kneller, Romney, Lawrence, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, as they envisaged the Dukes of Langs- 
trothdale, stared at Trent from the walls. 

Very soon the pressing throng carried Trent to where 
the present holder of the title and his Duchess stood. 
The Duke, dressed as was Edward the Third, founder 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, was endeavour¬ 
ing to look like one of his own ancestors. He was a 
tall, elderly man of fine presence and imperious features; 
and if kind fate had removed from him all sense of 
humour, he probably suffered the less on that account 
and was all the more certain to attain high office. 
His Grace enjoyed these yearly functions far more 
than he admitted. He had a love of colour and 
pageantry. The pleasing reflection was his that not 
in a house in all England could a more distinguished 
company be found. His Grace had a cold eye and when 
he reflected on the Labour Party he believed he had 
lived too long. On such a night as this he could forget 
these irritations. He would retire soon after midnight 
and leave the younger folk to tire themselves with 
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the extraordinary dances which he understood were 
imported from the United States. 

It was not the Duke in whom Trent was interested. 
It was the slim woman who received at his side, a 
woman dressed in a costume Trent had never seen 
before. He learned afterwards that the character she 
represented was that of Joan, Countess of Salisbury, 
the lady whose dropped garter had founded the greatest 
of all orders of knighthood. 

The Duke did not shake his guests' hands. Each 
one bowed before himself and the Duchess and passed 
on to a great ball-room from which the music of many 
stringed instruments was to be heard. For some little 
while the Benedictine monk moved among the guests, 
impatient, yet careful to hide it. It was as a tall man 
dressed in cavalier costume approached his hostess 
with the idea of asking her to dance that Trent antici¬ 
pated him. I he cavalier decided the stranger was a 
foreigner by his accent, probably a Frenchman, and 
he scowled to see the Duchess whirl away with him. 

I he Duchess could not pierce the disguise of the 
mask nor detect from the voice what man it was who 
danced. He danced very well. In a costume ball 
there is a certain laxity of established etiquette, a 
freedom and gaiety not seen in sombrer assemblies. 
The Duchess noticed that her partner steered her to 
some empty chairs. He did not ask her whether or 
not she preferred to sit out. It seemed that he almost 
pushed her into the chair. When he spoke in his 
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usual tone of voice her Grace of Langstrothdale knew 
she had never met him. Not many Americans came 
here or to the Duke's house in Park Lane. 

“ What my name is doesn’t matter,” the stranger 
began, “ and the fact that I haven't an invitation need 
not mean a thing to you. I’m a friend of General 
Stanton. I’ve just come from the Monks’ House.” 

She started. What was Monks' House to her now, 
that he should think it necessary to speak of it ? 

“ A man I love is dying there now. Perhaps by 
this time he is dead, believing I deserted him when he 
needed me.” 

” Why did you ? ” she demanded. It was extra¬ 
ordinary, she thought, that anyone had been able to 
gain entrance to Langstrothdale House. Perhaps this 
was a fanatic, a political enemy of the Duke, one of 
the new intellectuals who made such bitter fun of him 
and his party. She looked about her, rather hoping 
she would see some of the men who were here to guard 
against such unwanted visitors as this. 

“ Because I don’t want you to fail him at his need. 
If you do, I shall have had my journey in vain. It is 
Conington Warren who is dying.” He could see her 
cheeks grow whiter at the news. 

" Dying ? ” she cried. " Oh, no! I had not heard 
he was ill. This distresses me very much. Who are 
you ? ” 

” Anthony Trent. Stanton will vouch for me.” 

” I remember your name very well.” She looked 
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at him with heightened interest. “ No wonder the 
General is your friend.” 

" I want to take you back with me. I have a fast 
car waiting outside. With luck we can be back here 
before it is light. He has no idea I have come. He 
believes I don’t even know the name of the woman 
he met on ‘ Varnishing Days.’ ” Trent looked at her 
wistfully. How foolish of him to suppose that any 
woman would leave an important function, risk the 
loss of her reputation, and take such a journey because 
of an old and almost forgotten sentiment. Perhaps 
Warren had been right in thinking that these brief 
meetings had been accomplished simply because she 
did not wish to wound where she had loved. She 
seemed so much younger than Warren, and it might 
very easily be that she had grown away from him and 
was gracious enough not to allow him to suspect it. 
And perhaps he, too, was as Vera Trent always declared, 
an incurable romanticist. Trent wished he knew of 
what his hostess was thinking. 

Wait,” she said, rising to her feet; “ I must make 
arrangements.” 

" Arrangements ? ” he queried. 

” Is it an open or a closed car ? ” she demanded. 

" The n you are coming ? ” he said joyfully. 

“Of course,” she said, almost impatiently, as though 
it should have been a certainty. 

“ It’s a closed car,” he said. 

She was gone less than five minutes. ” What I want 
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to know,” she said, “ I can ask as we are motoring. 
Please follow me.” 

Trent followed her along passages, through many 
reception-rooms, until she opened the door at the end 
of a stone paved corridor. A drift of snow blew in 
their faces. Opposite them in the shelter of the pines 
Captain Aysgarth waited. He heard the whistles and 
saw the flash. 

“ I am driving the last two-thirds of the journey. 
It will be wiser to say nothing that my man could 
overhear.” 

“ How can I keep silent ? ” she cried. ” Can't we 
talk in French ? ” 

“ Better not try. He was in France for four years.” 

The Duchess stepped into the cabriolet. How it 
was that strangers could have found Langstrothdale 
House on such a night as this and then gained an 
entrance puzzled her very much. The chauffeur’s face 
she could not see, but he took short cuts over the 
moors that hardly any but natives knew. She looked 
for a second at the Anthony Trent of whom she had 
read so much a year or two ago. He had a hawk¬ 
like profile. She remembered that his stem face could 
soften. He had said he loved Conington Warren. 
She ached to ask when and how he had met him. She 
was hungry to learn more of Warren's condition. 

Captain Aysgarth knew very well who his passenger 
was. The Duchess had been the great lady of the 
riding too long for him to make any mistake. What 
M 
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was she doing with Anthony Trent ? Where was the 
American taking her? Trent had said the good name 
of a woman was involved. Clearly that lady was the 
wife of the proudest duke in the peerage. Not a 
whisper of scandal had besmirched her in all the years 
that her name had been a familiar one to Slingsby 
Aysgarth. Nor had there been any hints of even the 
usual unhappiness of married people. 

Trent was wondering if his passenger had told 
anyone of her destination. If she had, who was it in 
whom she could trust such a secret and expect the 
matter to remain unknown ? And if she had come 
out without taking such precautions, what would 
happen if her loss were discovered ? Well, she would 
be in the Monks’ House before the world would be 
aware of her flight, and that was all Trent could hope 
for. It was as irksome for him to sit wordless as for her. 

How splendidly Aysgarth was driving, he thought. 
There was speed and certainty in his method. Trent 
wondered if he could be trusted as surely as Stanton 
had said and he himself believed. Still, there was the 
temptation of the poor man who had come of a family 
used to a certain standard of living and scale of personal 
expenses to ensure himself comfort at the expense of 
the family tradition of honour. Any intelligent man 
would be able to see the advantageous position he 
occupied. Aysgarth was in possession of the know¬ 
ledge that Trent had won admission through trickery. 
And he did not doubt that a Wensleydale man would 
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fail to recognize the widelv-known wife of Wharfedale’s 
principal landowner. 

There might be great trouble ahead. That would 
take care of itself. The need of the moment was to 
bring the Duchess to W arren while life remained in 
him. What a meeting it would be ! These two. 
created for one another by the destinies that rule, had 
been parted in life and were to be reunited in death. 
Good fortune seemed to be attending Trent's effort. 
Nothing hindered them. Trent found himself thinking 
again of the trump cards Aysgarth was holding. 
Would he use them ? That was entirely dependent 
on the sort of man he was. Not the sort of man he 
seemed, the kind of character he wore for the world 
to see, but the hidden inner soul which men often fear 
to let their fellows discover. 

Aysgarth might casually tell Trent that he had 
incurred gambling debts which must be met immedi¬ 
ately. Trent could see the whole thing shaping, even 
to the conversation. The hum of the wheels on the 
road wove itself into disjointed fragments of the talk 
that yet might be. It was Trent’s misfortune to have 
given years of his life to operations outside the law, 
and he could not escape the fear that nearly all men 
were venal. “ I don’t know what on earth to do," 
Aysgarth had said in this unsaid conversation. “ The 
dear old dad is absolutely stony and the Jews won't 
lend me a denarius. I suppose you couldn’t lend me 
something to save the ship ? ” 
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"My dear Sling," Trent heard himself answer, 
" delighted. How much ? " And then throughout 
his life Trent would be subject to such drains on his 
purse strings. If he refused, Aysgarth would try the 
Duke or, worse still, poor Warren's lovely Duchess. 

It was at the Golden Fleece Hotel that Aysgarth 
stopped. He stepped from the car, touched his cap, 
and disappeared in the building. Not a minute was 
wasted. 

" At last," the Duchess sighed, when the motor 
started again. " I felt I could have screamed. Mr. 
Trent, is Mr. Warren really very ill ? " 

" To-morrow at this time he will be dead." 

" I read of a motor accident somewhere in Mexico. 
Was it that ? ” 

" Partly. He tells me he has suffered from the sort 
of heart disease that killed his father.” 

" Did he send for me ? " 

He doesn’t know you are coming. Nobody knows. 
I did not even dare tell my wife." 

He sensed disappointment in her quick, indrawn 
breath. She had been hoping that Conington Warren 
had sent for her. 

" He would have forbidden me to come," Trent 
asserted, “ if he had known." 

" Why ? " she demanded, distress in her voice. 

" Because he was always thinking of you, always 
ready to sacrifice himself." 

" That is quite true," she said. " In that dreadful 
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time when I was so ill and we tried to keep everybody 
from knowing, he sacrificed himself so that my reputa¬ 
tion should not suffer." She gave a little, bitter 
laugh. “ My reputation—as if that was worth anything 
compared with his happiness! And now he is dying 
and we may not even get there in time." She glanced 
at the speedometer. It was registering seventy miles 
an hour. “ How fast we are going ! " she cried. " I 
had no idea. It seemed we were going so slowly." 

The Duchess was thinking of Warren’s wife who 
was dead. “ I shall never be able to forgive that 
woman. She made my life what it is." 

" The common report is that few women are to be 
envied as much as you." 

" Ah, common report," she retorted. “ Yes, yes, 
I know. I am the wife of one of the greatest land 
owners in the kingdom, a man incredibly rich, a host 
of Royalty and a Cabinet Minister. Outwardly I have 
almost everything that life has to offer, and yet I 
could have lived happier far with Conington even if 
he hadn’t loved me. I begged him not to leave me. 
I said I didn’t mind being cut by my friends and 
disowned by my family. But he wouldn’t hear of it. 
Then my heart died, and when the Duke proposed he 
was speaking to a different girl than the one who had 
met Conington in Florence. I told him I had loved 
a man who was dead. It was only playing fair." 

"You think he had no suspicion of the real thing ? " 

“ I am never quite sure. Sometimes I think he 
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has, but then he is not the sort of man to admit it. 
It would be the admission of defeat, and he is extra¬ 
ordinarily proud.” She sighed. " If I had lived in a 
different day—this, for example, when women have 
courage—I would not have given way. You must 
remember they didn't allow us much latitude then. 
One was either a good woman or a bad woman. 
Conington reminded me I had a duty to my family. 
There was my adored, brilliant, erratic father, who 
always offended stupid vicars and rectors and dared 
to dispute with deans and bishops. The old Duke— 
my father-in-law—got him a canonry and he died a 
bishop. And there were my brothers. Mr. Trent, 
sometimes I have told myself that Conington was 
tired of me and thought that was the best way out.” 

” It was a rotten thing to think,” Trent said harshly. 

How could I be sure ? He was a man to whom 
women paid a great deal of attention, and I was only 
a tomboy girl who knew very little of the great world 
that he moved in. You are going to say my heart 
should have told me. Don’t you know that every 
woman is afraid that her heart may be telling her 
only the things she wants to believe in ? Tell me 
how you first came to know him.” 

Obviously Trent’s first entrance into Warren’s New 
York home could not be told. But he spoke very 
sympathetically of his early admiration for Warren, 
of his delight in his horsemanship and his sportsman¬ 
ship. And all the while the dominant thought in his 
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mind was that the man they both loved was dying 
because of the malice of the child this woman at his 
side had no knowledge of. 

He noticed that she glanced again at the speedometer. 
“ There's a fate in these things,’’ she declared. “ If 
I am to see him nothing can prevent us." 

There was silence for a little. Then he asked her 
how she had bpen able to get away. 

“ I told Rlioda I had a headache and was not to be 
disturbed. She is my daughter and will look after 
things. If I'am back while it is still light nobody 
will know." 

“ But if^ou feel you have to stay long enough to 
ma ke it to get back in time ? " 

“ Thefi W&atf.stay," she said. “ Mr. Trent, I feel 
that I don Ma/e what happens now. You can't guess 
how many tin^y&ftve wanted to fling all caution aside 
and go and see lm^JVV^here have been times when 
I ve wanted to shout -out to the whole world that I 
loved Conington. Then I thought of the children and 
I didn’t." 

She was extremely nervous, too nervous to keep 
still or silent. He dared not take his glance from the 
road ahead to look at her owing to the extreme speed. 
He had been very much impressed by her as he had 
seen her standing by the Duke's side. She was tall, 
slim, with long, narrow eyes, and her slender, lovely 
hands had attracted him. It was hard to believe she 
had a married daughter. He found it not difficult to 
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understand why his friends had no eyes for other 
women. Familiar with the English weeklies publish¬ 
ing photographs of society women Trent, had long been 
familiar with the name and fame of the Duchess of 
Langstrothdale. He had seen that she was beautiful, 
but he conceived her to be haughty and unapproach¬ 
able, the spoiled daughter of the highest society. And 
here she was at his side, wringing those etiolate hands 
in agony and discovering to a stranger that her life 
had been unhappy. He felt almost the need to watch 
over her and keep her from hysterical moods of con¬ 
fession which might eventually bring trouble to those 
whom she owed affection. 

Anthony Trent, too, was not free from nervousness. 
He wondered if he had sacrificed the last few hours of 
his friend’s life to a wild scheme that could not come 
to fruition. 

The Duchess glanced at the strong profile of her 
driver. There was always danger in such speed as 
this over wet roads. At any moment a flock of sheep 
or herd of cattle might be picked out by the powerful 
headlights too late to prevent disaster. And he had 
cheerfully taken this risk to bring her to Conington’s 
side. She put her hand on his arm. 

“ How good you are to do this," she whispered j 
“ and how eternally grateful I am. You must be very 
fond of him." 

" I am," he answered; “ and I’m very fond of that 
tomboy girl who dived fifty feet into the lake at the 
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Monks' House, the girl who beat a gipsy boy twice her 
size because lie was ill-treating an old grey horse." 

" How could you know that ? ’’ she demanded. 
“ Conington didn’t know that.” 

“ General Stanton told me. It was because of that 
I put two and two together and knew. I love courage. 
I see it in Warren and I see it in you. You are suffering 
agonies now, and yet you’re keeping your voice level 
and yourself under control when the easiest thing to 
do would be to let yourself go.” He slowed down a 
little. “ That’s the market cross. We shall be there 
in ten minutes.” 

As he stopped at the deep entrance porch of the 
old Benedictine abbey Trent could see lights in 
Warren’s room. He let himself in. 

“ Wait just a minute,” he commanded. ” I will go 
up and arrange things.” 

At the head of the stairs he met his wife. She had 
heard the coming of the motor. There was reproach 
in her voice. “ Oh, Tony,” she said, ” how could 
you be away all these hours when you knew he would 
want you ? ” 

She did not understand the elation in his tones. 
” Then he’s still alive ? ” 

” Yes, but the end can’t be far off. Dr. Mulgrave 
has just gone. He says there is nothing to be done 
and other people need him. He has just waked up 
from a sort of coma and wants you. To humour him 
I said I’d go and look for you. Where did you go ? ” 
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“ I’ll tell you in a moment. Wait here. I want to 
speak to him alone." 

Conington Warren was sitting up among pillows. 
Particular always in life, he had no intention to allow 
death to find him dishevelled and unshaven. His eye 
was bright and his colour high, but for the moment he 
felt better. 

“ Alb Tony," he said, smiling, “ I thought you had 
deserted me when I needed you most.” He had no 
idea of the passage of time or that since he had looked 
on his friend’s face Trent had been more than three 
hundred miles. 

He experienced now a feeling of lightness. The 
heaviness and drowsiness had passed. There was a 
curious, rhythmic singing in his ears, so much like old 
ecclesiastical music that he wondered, and smiled at 
the fancy, whether or not he was hearing the chanting 
of the Black Friars at their devotions. 

1 rent came to the bedside and put his hand affection¬ 
ately on the other man’s shoulder. “ I’ve been a long 
way at top speed," he said, “ on what might have 
been a wild-goose chase. Thank God it wasn’t. 
Wait just a moment and imagine while I’m out of the 
room that you can ask for any boon in life." 

Trent was gone. Any boon he wanted. Conington 
Warren sighed. The one thing of all he desired was 
to see the face of the woman removed from him by so 
many barriers. Then, as the door slowly opened he 
looked up to see that the impossible had happened. 
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For a moment he did not dare to believe his eyes. 
This, he assured himself, was another of those waking 
dreams which had passed idly across his brain since he 
had been ill. Usually she had been younger, some¬ 
times the girl he had never seen, the tomboy who had 
lived in this very house. The vision he saw now was 
of a tall, lovely woman dressed with great richness in 
the garb of bygone centuries and wearing many and 
magnificent jewels. His gaze was arrested by the 
pendant she wore. He had bought it for her in Florence 
on a summer day now a quarter century behind them 
both. Then this vision came to his bedside, put her 
arms about him and called him by a pet name that 
none knew but she. 

***** 

Vera Trent thought she must be dreaming too. 
From the gloom of the hall a woman in a sable cloak 
which did not hide a strange and unusual costume 
passed her by with never a look and followed Anthony 
into the dying man’s room. Then her husband came 
back and she saw that his clear eyes were misty. He 
put his arm about her and pulled her to a chair. For 
a few moments he did not speak. 

" That was the woman, the one woman in his life,” 
Trent said. ” I went into Yorkshire and brought her 
back.” His wife's hand closed on his. 

“ And I was blaming you for neglecting him,” she 
said. ” I should have known by now that you 
wouldn't have done that.” There was excitement in 
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Vera Trent’s voice. “ How young she seemed. Tony, 
who is she? ” This was a woman of the beau monde, 
she felt sure. 

“ Elizabeth, Duchess of Langstrothdale—the beauti¬ 
ful Duchess who has been painted and photographed so 
much, the long-legged little kid that Stanton told you 
about. Don't you remember the one who used to 
outgame the boys at everything ? Well, that’s the 
woman who is up with him now. She came without 
a moment’s hesitation. Sometimes I think we are 
trained to obeying very stupid laws of conduct. The 
Duke would have been as happy with some other 
woman who would have worshipped him more than 
she ever did; but Conington in all the world of woman 
loved only this one. There can’t be anything wrong 
in a love as beautiful as theirs.” A mood of depression 
seized on him. ” And now he has come to the end 
and the years have been wasted.” 

She had rarely seen him in this exhausted, hopeless 
mood. 

“ I’m dead tired,” he confessed. “ Getting old I 
suppose, and there’s a long drive ahead. I’ll snooze 
here if you promise to wake me directly I’m needed.” 

It seemed to him he had been asleep only a few 
minutes when voices awakened him and he saw the 
Duchess sobbing in his wife’s arms. There was no 
need to be told that Warren was gone. He experi¬ 
enced a sudden sense of anger that he should have been 
allowed to slumber at such a moment. But this was 
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quickly succeeded by the thought that he had sacrificed 
himself for the other’s happiness. What was he, 
Anthony Trent, compared to the Duchess in Warren’s 
eyes ? At such a meeting there could have been 
room for no third person. 

For half an hour the two sped northward in the 
biting air of early morning. 

“ When the end came,” she said at last, ” it was like 
the tranquil, happy sleep that children have. \ou 
remember the lines, ' Rien ne trouble sa fin ; c'esl le 
soir d’un beau jour.' I felt that was true of him. I 
don’t think I shall ever be as unhappy again as I have 
been. I know now that all the dreams I used to have 
of him and the fear that he might forget me are over. 
I have the certainty now just as he has of me.” 

Trent murmured a few words. He could see that 
now the tension was ended talking helped her. 

" He was very fond of you,” she said. “ I suppose 
you were his dearest friend.” 

” Hardly that,” Trent answered, a little enviously. 

“ He said you were,” she insisted. " He asked me 
to give you this little package.” He felt her slip it 
into his coat pocket. ” And a message went with it. 
He told me to say you had made good. He said you 
would understand exactly what he meant.” 

What was this last gift, he wondered. It was like 
Conington Warren to think even at the last of his 
friend. ” There was so little I could do for him,” he 
said regretfully. ** You see, he had this inner life of 
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his to protect from invasion. I learned of you quite 
by accident. Not another soul has any idea of those 
days in Italy." 

“ You did more for me than I can ever repay," she 
said sincerely. And indeed her gratitude was a 
constant quality. Neither of them could suppose 
that a moment would come in Trent’s strange life 
when she would be able to prove it. 

“ That man of yours," she said presently, “ knows 
the moors like a native." 

“ He is a native of Wensleydale.” 

“ Then he may know me ? " 

“ He is deaf and dumb," Trent replied. "You may 
rely absolutely on his discretion." 

" I wasn’t worrying about that," she said. "I feel now 
that nothing matters very much and that rien lie trouble 
ma fin. It is curious what a peace has settled on me." 

" Would you like me to come up with you to Langs- 
trothdale House ? " 

"No, no," she cried, “You need rest. I shall try 
and sleep." 

♦ * * * * 


Not five minutes was lost at the " Golden Fleece." 
Aysgarth, apparently as fresh and alert as if he had 
slept the clock round, took the wheel. In the hotel 
bedroom Trent took out a little square package sealed 
with Warren’s crest. This could hardly have been 
done at the last moment. The package had been 
wrapped up for some time. 
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In a heavy platinum band was set the four-carat 
ruby that Trent had taken from Conington Warren 
and returned so many years before. 

” So he knew all the time,” Trent muttered. 

***** 

Trent slept until noon and then waited in the hotel 
lobby for Captain Aysgarth. It was not until nearly 
two that he arrived, pallid, tired, showing the strain 
of the long, dangerous drive. 

” Did you get back all right ? ” Trent demanded. 

” But not till eight. The snow turned to rain and 
made the roads devilish. Then the rain turned to 
fog. To all intents and purposes it was night when 
we reached Langstrothdale. Coming back I took my 
time.” Aysgarth took a five-pound note from his 
pocket. ” Behold my tip as a chauffeur ! ” 

” Then it’s plain she regarded you as a professional. 
Just a word, Aysgarth. You’ve done a great deal for 
me and those dear to me and I’m not in the habit of 
forgetting things of that sort, but if my friendship 
means anything to you you will neither speak of this 
trip to anyone nor speculate on the identity of your 
passenger or the reason for her coming.” 

” Thanks,” said Captain Slingsby Aysgarth, a little 
acidly, ” I thought we had already discussed that. 
Furthermore, Mr. Trent, even my enemies don’t 
accuse me of being a gossip or scandalmonger.” 

He was inclined to be incensed by the other’s 
remark. He knew very well that the woman who 
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tipped him was the Duchess. And he knew very well 
that Conington Warren was dying. It would not be 
difficult to reconstruct a past romance although there 
had been no rumour to lead one to suppose such a 
thing. While he would never cease to speculate on 
the events of the night, he knew very well that the 
thing would remain locked within him. And, after 
all, what did Anthony Trent's friendship mean to 
him ? Aysgarth slept most of the way back to 
Stanton Court. 

“ I've offended him in some way,” Trent muttered 
as he drove back to the Monks’ House. He supposed 
that the strain of the affair had had its effect ; his 
tired nerves had made a request sound like an order. 

* * * * * 

It was not until Aysgarth returned to his father's 
house that he received a letter from the secretary of 
the Elands River Gold Mining Company, one of the 
largest corporations in South Africa. The letter stated 
that on the recommendation of the Earl of Brocken- 
hurst, the chairman, he had been appointed to a 
vacancy and must report at once to the London office 
for instructions. 

Aysgarth had never met Lord Brockenhurst nor 
had his father. He was puzzling over the thing as he 
packed his belongings when he remembered that his 
lordship owed more to Anthony Trent than he could 
ever hope to repay. This, then, was what Trent's 
friendship was worth. 



CHAPTER X 


THE AURA OF CRIME 

W HEN Vera Trent was amazed to find that 

her husband had been willed the splendid 
property of the Monks' House, he in¬ 
formed her that Warren had asked him to hold it 
until such a time as the Duchess of Langstrothdale 
would be free to take possession. 

“ I'm the dummy in the transaction,’ 1 Trent ex¬ 
plained. “ If the Duke dies, as he probably will, 
much before her, she can seem to buy it from me and 
nobody will wonder. It is her old home and the 
climate much less harsh than Yorkshire." 

“ How he trusted you," she commented. “ I sup¬ 
pose you will never know, never quite be certain 
whether you were recognized or not." 

Trent took the splendid gem from his pocket and 
passed it to her. 

“ This came to me with a message that I had made 
good. I’m going to have this platinum band worked 
into a pendant for you with this blazing ruby set in it. 
Isn’t it a marvellous thing?’' He looked at it with 
admiration and then fell to thinking of the days when 
N 193 
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it was set in a Benares brass lamp and none had 
suspected that it was not a bit of coloured glass. His 
thoughts turned to Conington Warren. He supposed 
it was Warren's faith in his friends that kept him so 
strongly entrenched in their hearts. And he pondered 
there, as if the red stone hypnotized him, wondering 
what the outside world thought of the dead man and 
what the real truth about him was. It was left to 
Anthony Trent to administer a fund which maintained 
charities with which Warren's name had never been 
connected. He thought of those words of Choulette: 
“ For all moral beauty is achieved in this world 
through the inconceivable wisdom that comes from 
God and resembles folly.” 

“ When do we start for New York ? ” his wife 

asked. “ Need you go ? ” 

" I must see his executors, young Dick Chetwood, 
whom I met at Rumson Road, and Camplyn, the 
financier, Reginald's elder brother.” 

" Then we needn't stay long.” 

" I have to go to California. That son of his, Vera. 
I’ve sworn to look after him and try to prevent him 
from doing any more harm.” 

She sighed. More wanderings and possibly more 
danger when she desired more than anything else, 
quiet and peace. 

Young Chetwood was very grateful for what Trent 
had done and considered the bequest of the Monks' 
House a very suitable token of the dead man’s 
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affection. Trent asked, as if from no very urgent 
reason, some particulars as to the drowning of the 
elder Chetwood and Reginald Camplyn. In reality 
this tragedy occurring at very near the spot where 
Warren met his accident, had given Trent a great deal 
of thought. 

“ It seems inexplicable,” Dick Chetwood told him. 
“ They were both very strong swimmers and had been 
spending hours daily in the water and yet they were 
drowned within sight of their boat. 

“ I suppose the boat was moored ? ” 

“ No. It was trailing them. You may know that 
these two and Mr. Warren were always betting good- 
naturedly on any sport they were engaged in. Reginald 
Camplyn bet my father that he would swim out into 
the Pacific farther than he. The theory is that they 
swam until they were utterly exhausted and had not 
enough breath left to call for help. Peter Bamp says 
they sank like stones.” 

“ Bamp ! Who was he ? ” 

" A sort of caretaker at the Cienaga ranch.” 

“ A trusted man ? ” 

" Absolutely. A great, genial, good-hearted creature, 
amazingly strong, and devoted to them both. He 
dived in after them and was almost drowned. He 
was too much exhausted to row home. The boat was 
about three miles out at the time.” 

“ Isn’t it curious that the bodies were never found ? 

“ We thought so ; but there is a local belief, or 
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superstition, that great octopuses haunt the rocks 
there and Bamp swears they drag bodies under.” 
Young Chetwood frowned a little. Clearly the idea 
was distasteful to him. Possibly he sensed an animus 
in Trent’s questioning against Peter Bamp. “ I took 
it on my own responsibility to retain Bamp there for 
some time as caretaker.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“ Robert Camplyn took one of his crazy dislikes to 
him and fired Bamp.” 

This was interesting. Robert Camplyn the financier 
would have been, so Trent supposed, a typically cold 
and calculating creature who would not allow likes 
and dislikes to sway his judgment. " Why ? ” Trent 
demanded. 

Young Chetwood made a gesture of impatience. 
“ One never knows the real reason of anything he 
does. Some people think he’s crazy. I’m not sure 
that I don t at times. He finds evil predominate so 
much in the world that he has practically retired from 
active affairs and lives in a lone bungalow on the top 
of the Camplyn Building down by the Battery. He 
wants to see you, so you’ll have no trouble getting up 
there.” 

“ Do most people ? ” 

He sees hardly anybody. He takes violent 
dislikes to people and then in order to be able to say, 
I told you so, he sets detectives on them and watches 
their careers to show you how right he is. I’m really 
very fond of Uncle Robert but I think he behaved 
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badly to Bamp. After all the Bamp family had some 
real grievance." 

At this point when Trent desired to have the Bamp 
grievance elaborated upon a friend of Chetwood came 
in, was introduced to Trent as a fellow polo player 
and the conversation took another course. 

Trent looked forward to his visit to the Camplyn 
Building. He had heard that Camplyn was reputed 
to be one of America's ablest financiers, a man who 
had beaten the redoubtable Curtis Weld in a light for 
the control of a Colorado railroad. Trent had never 
seen the capitalist’s photograph and little reached the 
press about his doings. Probably he paid as much 
for these omissions as other men did for publicity. 

An express elevator shot the visitor to the thirtieth 
floor. Thence he walked along a passage and took a 
small private elevator to the roof. From time to time 
Trent had heard of these residences on the tops of 
office buildings, but he had never visited one before. 
Camplyn evidently desired to keep trespassers away 
by the precautions he took. When once the roof was 
gained Trent found himself facing a tall steel barrier. 
The man with him rang a bell. A few seconds later a 
Japanese house man in white came toward them and 
opened. Trent walked through a garden at the rear 
of which a long building of hollow tile construction 
stood. In summer the flowers were guarded from the 
Atlantic breezes by great sheets of plate glass which 
did not cut off the wide view. 
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The visitor was conducted to a large library whose 
windows faced the south. Through it Trent could see 
Bartolozzi’s statue and the military buildings on 
Governor's Island. Up the Ambrose Channel a knife- 
narrow Cunarder steamed while the harbour seemed 
crowded with tugs, barges and ferry boats. This house 
of Camplyn’s was flush with the southern end of the 
tall building. Coming nearer and peering down he 
could see the top of the Aquarium, the leafless trees in 
Battery Park and the fire boats waiting at their dock. 

Trent was sorry that he had not been able to learn 
more of Camplyn’s peculiarities. They were, possibly, 
merely the eccentricities of a very rich man. 

There was nothing of the crank in Robert Camplyn’s 
appearance. He was a slim man of medium stature, 
wearing a small trimmed white beard. He was 
dressed in a cutaway coat and grey striped trousers. 
His skin was clear and healthy and his eyes singularly 
bright. And more than that, Trent noted. They 
were unusual eyes, having about them a penetrating, 
holding quality. They were focused steadily upon the 
visitor. 

“It is very kind of you to come, Mr. Trent,” the 
financier said, shaking hands. “ We are all very 
grateful for your goodness to poor Conington.” 

“ I should have been very sorry to miss the oppor¬ 
tunity to see this home of yours,” Trent answered. 
And indeed he was amazingly taken with it. Here 
high above the noise of the street and yet near enough 
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to gain something of that dynamic energy which is 
never removed from vast cities, a man might commune 
with his soul and not stagnate. 

“ I have heard of you indirectly from my friend 
Curtis Weld," Trent said after taking a seat. 

“ I am afraid Curtis never quite forgave me." 

“ It was a wonderful victory," Trent asserted. 

" Hardly that," Camplyn corrected. " I can usually 
win from a man who takes three meals a day. Curtis 
is a slave to his luncheon, which means that his early 
afternoons are battle grounds where his active mind 
fights against lassitude, and the blood which should be 
in his brain is used for digesting unnecessary food." 

A food crank, Trent determined. Yet there was 
sound physiology in what he said. 

“ I suppose Mr. Chetwood prepared you to meet 
someone who was not quite sound in his head ? " 
Camplyn laughed agreeably. 44 The poor boy is in 
that rationalist and material stage where he will accept 
nothing psychic. I was like him once but fortunately 
I outgrew it." 

44 He did hint at something," Trent admitted, 44 but 
I had no idea what ? " 

"1 read auras," Robert Camplyn said. 44 I have the 
power to see a sort of colour mantle which every man 
and woman wears. From these colours I see their 
characters. Very simple and uncomplicated. Words 
may be given to us to conceal our thoughts but there 
is no painting out our colour garments." 
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Robert Camplyn’s abilities were not reassuring; 
Trent had read about auras before and even attended 
a lecture-on the subject at /Eolian Hall. There was 
possibly something in it. At all events laughter and 
denial was no argument against the truth in such 
statements and beliefs. People laughed at the dis¬ 
covery by Hervey of the circulation of the blood and 
no doubt Newton was considered mad—and in our 
own time Einstein. He remembered that the .Eolian 
Hall lecturer had declared that each human being had 
an aura inescapable and veridical which discovered 
to the psychic seer the man in his true colours. The 
lecturer had declared that this very phrase was a 
tribute to his doctrines. What colour would Robert 
Camplyn invest him with ? 

“ So one can't escape chromatic consequences ? ” 
he said lightly. “ What do you see in me ? ” 

“ Quite clearly the impulses of violence. The fact 
that you are even now planning something gives you, 
although not very markedly, the aura of violence.” 

“ I hope you are not nervous ? ” Trent jested. 

“For myself certainly not. It would be stupid of 
me not to take precautions. You may rest assured 
that I have done so. Nothing melodramatic but 
enough.” Camplyn waved the conversation aside. 
He was anxious to know from Conington Warren’s 
friend some particulars of his death. “ I won’t waste 
your time with what my friends call follies. Tell me 
about poor Conington’s illness and death.” 
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It was plain that the recitation affected him deeply. 
Twenty years older than the three inseparables, Robert 
Camplyn had regarded himself in loco parentis. What 
splendid lads they had been, he mused, and what 
splendid men. And here he was hale and hearty 
while they with their greater vitality and strength 
were dead. Conington buried in the land of his 
ancestors and the others somewhere beneath the far 
Pacific. They had been so much alike in stature and 
in tastes. Chetwood the least idealistic, a quality 
inherited by his son, his brother Reginald the most 
scatter-brained and extravagant. And between them, 
with some qualities of each, Conington Warren stood. 
Looking back, Camplyn detected in him a greater 
personal charm and a certain reserve his companions 
lacked. 

“ What unnecessary deaths they seem to have been,'’ 
he commented, when Trent's recital was ended. “ I 
remember there was a rumour of heart trouble in the 
Warren family but one doesn’t believe very much in 
cardiac weakness when a man looks well and is pre¬ 
eminent in sports. Statisticians declare it is far more 
common than the layman supposes. It amazes me 
that Conington was content to let the matter of the 
shooting drop. Of course there was always a sort of 
magnificence of gesture about him. He could never 
harbour revenge, but this was different, a public duty 
as I look at it. What do you think ? ” 

What Trent thought this reader of auras would never 
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know. But plainly some answer had to be made. 
“ You must take into account,” he said, “ that Warren 
was already very ill. Perhaps he knew more certainly 
than his friends that the end was nearer than anyone 

suspected.” 

That must have been the reason,” Camplyn agreed. 

He was not vindictive. John Chet wood would have 
had his pound of flesh. In later years he allowed the 
competitive side of his business to obsess him. It 
robbed him of the old kindliness.” Robert Camplyn 
sighed a little. “ I don’t think he was just to the 
Bamp family, for example. Conington would never 
have behaved as he did.” 

Bamp ! The man who had witnessed the death by 
drowning of Reginald Camplyn and John Chetwood, 
Chetwood the man who had behaved unjustly to his 
family. John Chetwood’s son had stated explicitly 
that, although he liked Bamp, Robert Camplyn had 
allowed his hobbies to lead him into undue severity. 
The thing grew interesting. Trent drew his chair a 
little closer to the financier and looked into his clear 
eyes. 

“ You weren’t any too lenient, were you ? ” he asked. 

" My action—and I suppose young Chetwood told 
yon —was reasonable. The Cienaga ranch did not need 
this Peter Bamp. A Mexican caretaker and his wife 
occupied it and the shooting was let to some San 
Diego men. Bamp had formerly been a truck driver 
and could return to a similar position.” Robert 
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Camplyn frowned a little, ” I do not believe in paying 
wages to an unneeded man.” 

“ Mr. Camplyn,” Trent returned with an air of 
seriousness, ” I, too, am psychic. For a moment you 
are wearing an aura with a sepia tinge to it, which shows 
that you are prevaricating. You fired Bamp mainly 
because you did not like him.” 

Camplyn was not sure whether he should be annoyed 
or not. People did not usually dare to make open fun 
of him and his beliefs. Then he realized that he owed 
Anthony Trent some consideration. 

” You have me there,” he admitted, ” although my 
aura would not be the colour you describe. As a rule 
I do not speak of auras because people are not ready 
to believe in them. A number of my acquaintances 
say that I live up here attended by keepers, and state 
that they saw it coming years ago. You will under¬ 
stand that I have fallen into the habit of attributing 
almost any motive but the real one in my judgment 
on my fellow men. Peter Bamp exhibited in a marked 
degree the aura of violence and crime. I saw his 
parents and they impressed me unfavourably. I don t 
know when I have met father, mother and son so 
wholly of the same nature. They had about them the 
air of cunning, deceit and general knavery. The son 
being so much younger and stronger, exhibited his 
proclivities in a more active form. They did not seem 
dangerous, but I could see that his mind seethed with 
visions of crime.” 
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“ But why ? " Trent asked. “ Young Chetwood 
said they were devoted to the interests of your brother 
and his father. He described Peter Bamp as a big, 
good-natured giant.” 

“ He was nothing of the sort,” Camplyn said with a 
display of temper he had not shown before. “ I saw 
through him even if they did not. When Peter repented 
of his threats they forgave him and forgot the incident. 
Peter was a remarkable fisherman, and Reginald said 
there was not a man down there in Lower California 
who could take them to the fishing grounds as he could. 
He understood fish and where they went to and why.” 

" You forget,” Trent reminded him, “ that I don’t 
know why Peter Bamp should have threatened them.” 

“ For some reason or other the Bamp family had 
crossed the line and squatted in the swamps. You 
may know that cienaga is the Spanish for swamp, hence 
the name given to the ranch. The owner had known 
of this but Peter had won his heart by presenting him 
with wild fowl. Chetwood, who had a passion for 
shooting ducks, saw the swamp and was quick to 
visualise its value to him and his friends. So with 
Warren and my brother he bought some twenty 
thousand acres without knowing that somewhere in 
it the Bamp family were living. The owner knew 
very well that this family of poor whites had no right 
there, but he did not mention it. Not that it would 
have made any difference to John. He would have no 
trespassing on his land. He was impetuous and hard. 
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My brother was always ready to do the generous tilings 
just as Warren would have been. He gave in to John. 
That wouldn’t have happened if Warren had been 
there. I see now that it was Warren who dominated 
them.” 

“ So he evicted the Bamps ? ” Trent demanded. 

“ Yes. Peter Bamp made the mistake of threaten¬ 
ing Chetwood. John wouldn’t take that sort of thing 
from anybody. He liked fighting. Reginald was 
going to pay the Bamps from his own pocket, but 
Chetwood said if he did that it might be a proof in law 
that the Bamp claim was legitimate and might in the 
end lead to endless trouble. My brother always hated 
bother so he gave in4 Bamp senior and his wife 
whined like mendicants. They did not insist on rights. 
They merely begged. Peter was different. Reginald 
told me that he stood there licking his lips as a dog 
does before a fight. He would have found John 
ready enough.” 

“ When did Peter make his peace ? ” 

“ Some years later when the ranch was built and he 
had established his parents in California. He came at 
a moment when John was raging at not being able to 
get any fish. Peter took him out in a small boat to 
where they were. John offered him a job. Peter 
gratefully accepted .and held it until his employers 
were drowned.** 


" That was why you fired him ? ” 

” Yes. Warren was in Europe. I detest fishing or 
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hunting and John's son lives only for polo. Peter 
Bamp was unneeded.” 

“ Did he threaten you ? ” 

“ No. Do you know, Mr. Trent, it was an extra¬ 
ordinary experience to watch the nondescript aura 
change into something ablaze with hatred and tinctured 
with moods of violence. That exactly is what I saw 
happen. He continued to smile, and there was a 
servile droop to his great shoulders, but he could not 
hide from me the turmoil going on in his soul.” 

Trent had heard enough about the Bamps for the 
moment. Later he might turn to them again, but he 
) could see that the financier was anxious to talk of other 
things. But Camplyn was not yet done with his 
hobby, even if he desired to abandon Peter Bamp. 

“ My theory works well up to a certain point,” he 
declared. “ I can tell the sort of man I look at, but 
I cannot tell you whether he will yield to murderous 
impulses or have the power to restrain them. The 
inhibitions which turn men back to lawful paths are 
hidden from me. If they were not I should be nearer 
the high gods than would be comfortable for me,” 
Camplyn smiled, “ or perhaps for you.” 

Anthony Trent smiled too. He did not anticipate 
anything but friendliness from this old man, and he was 
as yet sceptical of his views. 

“ And for me too,” he agreed. Then he settled 
down to a description of Conington Warren’s English 
properties and the disposition he desired made of them. 
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He found Camplyn’s business acumen and keen, quick 
judgment unimpaired by this fantastic theory of auras. 
But were they fantastic and ludicrous ? As most 
thinking men have done, Trent found himself less and 
less convinced, as he grew older, that the knowledge 
he had imbibed in his youth was entirely reasonable. 
Education had been for the most part a system whereby 
the impressionable were expected to subscribe to the 
opinions of those in power. And those in power were 
usually elderly and perhaps repentant of their earlier 
flights of imagination and definitely against the tread¬ 
ing of new paths. Thus conventional beliefs were 
impressed upon pupils as the highest good. The writer 
Trent sometimes thought had influenced him more 
than any other had said, in The Garden of Epicurus, 
“ Old men hold far too obstinately to their own ideas. 
That is why the natives of Fiji kill their parents when 
they grow old. In this way they facilitate evolution 
while we retard it by founding academies." 

Robert Camplyn had interested him and he bade 
farewell to him with regret. He would have liked to 
hear more of his views on life. 

* * * * * 

Vera Trent listened to what her husband had to say 
concerning the old financier. She was less favourably 
impressed. “ It may be," she hazarded, “ that he is 
simply uncannily clever at mind reading. That’s 
possible, I know.” 
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" I won’t make a snap judgment,” Trent said. 
“ We may meet him down in Lower California. He 
wants me to spend a week or so at the ranch. It has 
a wonderful winter climate and I yearn to land some 
big fishes. Why not go to Los Angeles, buy a motor 
there and drive down ? I’ve got to look after my real 
estate down there ? ” 

She looked at him and smiled. “ And you think 
you’re deceiving me. That isn’t the real reason you 
are going, is it ? ” 

“ One of them,” he said. “ I’ve found out that his 
son is in California. I had difficulty in finding him. 
The man Warren employed was killed in an auto¬ 
mobile accident late one Sunday. His little sedan was 
smashed to pieces and we could not get in touch with 
Richard Miller for a long while.” 

“ You won’t forget your promise to Mr. Warren ? ” 
she asked anxiously 

“ Cross my hand,” he said, smiling. “ Don’t worry.” 



CHAPTER XI 


TRENT WELCOMES DEFEAT 

I T was early in March when Lee Roggs, the most 
persistent of the Leghomville realtors, noted a 
new face in town. A well-dressed man, Roggs 
decided, with an automobile of distinction. Not quite 
the type of optimist that usually sought advice from 
Mr. Roggs with the hope of translating it into money 
by way of the egg route. This man was more 
of the type which went to Roggs s hated rival, 
Satterton, who had earned Roggs's hatred by his lack 
of friendliness. 

When the stranger turned to Roggs's office the 
realtor hurriedly put down his corncob pipe and lighted 
one of those cigars which are to be recommended for 
outdoor consumption. He shifted the crimson and 
gold band out of the fire line, buttoned his waistcoat, 

and assumed a brisk and intelligent air. 

“ Interested in eggs ? ” lie queried as Trent came 

toward him. 

“ Only at breakfast time,” said the stranger, “ and 
then my interest is mainly to be sure they are strictly 
fresh. An elderly egg appals me.” 

o 209 
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Mr. Roggs frowned. He was not sure that the 
stranger was not poking fun at the industry for which 
these parts were celebrated. 

" There's nothing else to bring you here,” he 
asserted. 

“ I'm looking for Richard Miller, who has an egg 
ranch near here. Do you happen to know him ? ” 

“ You bet," said Roggs more cordially. “ Didn’t I 
sell him the dandiest ranch in the county ? And 
that means the whole world. Got a pretty wife. 
Mighty smart woman." Lee Roggs smiled a little but 
it was not a kindly emotion which caused it. " There's 
such a thing as being too smart for the egg business." 

So Richard Miller was married ! Perhaps that 
accounted for his inaction. 

" I guess it's her you want to see," Roggs snickered. 
Immediately he began to visualize a romance between 
these two poeple. Perhaps she had been Trent’s steno¬ 
grapher or secretary. Lee Roggs had the bucolic outlook 
on city life. As he saw it it was wholly evil and the 
pretty girl in business merely a love pirate. Then he 
frowned a little as he thought of his failure to make an 
impression on pretty Mrs. Miller. “ Says she’s a 
college woman," he went on, “ and thinks she knows 
more than me." 

" Impossible ! ’’ said Trent gravely. 

" I mean about the chicken business," the realtor 
corrected. “ Wouldn’t listen to me. Miller, too, he 
thought she invented egg ranches. She’s the boss 
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there and I've my own opinion of a man who'll let his 
wife order him around.’ 

“ The grey mare is often the better horse," Trent 
commented. “ Maybe she is." 

Lee Roggs was gratified to see that the stranger was 
interested in his remarks concerning the Millers. 
“ Her young sister’s worse than she is," he went on. 
“ If she was my kid I d spank her. I told Miller so. 
Gee, I thought he was going to land on me." The 
recollection was not pleasant. Trent could see that 
Roggs had a personal animus against the Miller family. 
“ A pretty kid, too, he wandered on. “ She 11 stir up 
trouble yet and he’ll wish he had spanked her good and 
hard." 

“ I suppose they are doing well ? 

“ What makes you suppose that ? Didn t I tell you 
that they just laughed at me ? " 

Trent honoured the realtor with a searching gaze. 
Lee Roggs felt that sartorially he was not at his best. 
And he had neglected to shave that morning. “ ^ou 
can't blame them," Trent said. " Young people must 
have amusement and they probably find Leghornville 
a dull place after Los Angeles." 

“ They're not doing well," Roggs said withatouch of 
malice. ** I'm taking the place back this week. Didn t 
keep up the payments. I ll let you have it at a bargain. 
Every tenant I’ve had has improved it and you buy 
all their improvements at such a low figure you'll 
think I’m crazy." 
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" 111 lo °k it over," Trent told him. “ How do I 
get ther^ ? " 

I 11 come right over.’’ Greediness and expectation 
settled on Roggs's fat face. He would not be a pleasing 
companion and Trent waved him aside. 

" I have other business with Miller. I’ll go alone.” 

“You might tell him that to-morrow noon is his 
last chance.” 

“ Has he any money left ? ” Trent asked. 

" I don’t think he can put his hand on a dollar. 
Money’s awful tight just now and they’ve had illness 
in the house and Miller’ll have to go back to day 
labour. That’ll be a lesson to that smart Aleck of a 
wife and that damn kid that should be spanked.” 
Roggs paused. Perhaps he had said too much. This 
might be a former friend of Miller. But he preferred 
to think of him as a calculating libertine who had 
awaited this moment to resume his unhallowed 
propositions to the pretty Mrs. Miller. 

Trent drove along the hilly roads at a sober pace. 
So Richard Miller, parricide, was already having his 
difficulties. He had married a pretty wife who ruled 
him. And her rule had not been a successful one if 
Roggs were to be trusted. Probably already there was 
disagreement. Miller in his days of wooing wore one 
character, and Miller the unsuccessful would most 
likely show himself the undisciplined bully he was. 
Trent’s eyes narrowed as he thought of him, and his 
strong hands gripped the wheel more tightly. Long 
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ago he had staged a little scene whereby he led Richard 
Miller into conversation. The conversation would 
give way to argument, and the argument would have 
only one ending. And Trent, physically tit and always 
in training, did not think blazing youth would accom¬ 
plish his downfall. When this punishment had been 
awarded Trent would set about the rehabilitation of 
Miller's financial position. 

He wondered as he approached the ranch what sort 
of a woman would appeal so strongly to men like 
Miller and Roggs. Probably a coarse woman who had 
adopted blondeness and would speak with a loud voice. 
Roggs had a crafty face. Probably he had trimmed 
the Millers as he had trimmed their predecessors, and 
would cheat those who came after by selling, repossess¬ 
ing, and then selling again at a higher price with eacli 
adventure. 

From the distance the ranch had a pleasing aspect 
Tall eucalypti made a barrier against the wind on two 
sides of the bungalow. The front garden had many 
flowers. As Trent stopped his motor Mrs. Miller came 
out as though expecting him. He saw how pretty she 
was and instantly revised his theories. It seemed she 
was expecting him. Had Roggs telephoned ? Looking 
more closely he saw that her face bore the stigmata of 
work and hopelessness. Her blue eyes were weary. 
But they lighted up when she spoke. “ Mr. Engels ? 
she asked. 

When she learned of her mistake weariness again 
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settled on her and she directed the visitor to the bam 
where her husband was. No doubt by this time Mrs. 
Miller had experienced the violence and indiscipline of 
the man she had married. 

There was a forlorn look about the place. Many 
fruit trees seemed dead. Big chicken runs were empty. 
Richard Miller was sitting on a box outside a bam. 
He was sheltered from a view of his home. Before him 
was the rocky bed of a stream which had no water in 
it. Miller presented in a greater degree than his wife 
the picture of despair. Trent could see he was a big 
man. He had the same high shoulders that his father 
had. 

“ Mr. Engels ? ” he said eagerly, springing to his 
feet when he saw Trent. 

"I’m sorry to disappoint you," Trent said, “ but 
your wife asked me the same question. What is there 
about Engels that makes both of you so desperately 
anxious to see him ? ” 

Richard Miller had no criminal aspect as he faced 
the speaker. He was a handsome man with fine 
features, his mother s dark eyes and hair the colour of 
Warren’s. Yet there was now about him a 
certain sullenness, a definite carelessness in dress and 
appearance. He had shaved no more recently 
than Lee Roggs. This physical deterioration was a 
bad sign. 

“ Engels answered my ad.," lie explained. 

" Trying to sell the place ? ” 
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“ Trying to get something for my equity in it before 
it’s too late.” 

“ I thought there was money in eggs,” Trent 
hazarded. Never had he seen despair more deeply 
graven on a young man’s face. He had looked for an 
almost savage virility and strength in this wayward 
son. “ What’s the trouble ? ” he demanded. 

Miller made a gesture of despair. ” Everything.” 

It was true that since his marriage every material 
tiling had failed him. His mother-in-law, whom he 
loved with the devotion one finds often in those who 
have lacked kindness in their early years, had been 
ill almost from the moment they had bought the 
ranch. Her operation had cost dearly. She needed 
even now a nurse and special diet, and was within 
measurable distance of the charitable institution 
which she had secretly and for years dreaded. And 
when the baby came, his wife, the adored, was so ill 
her life hung in the balance. He had been forced to 
neglect his business. He had been cheated on the 
lumber for his hen houses. Roggs had taken an 
advantage of him born of long years of chicanery, and 
now was about to foreclose. It was of his wife that 
Miller had been thinking when Trent came. He re¬ 
called how well dressed and comfortably off she was 
when he met her. He contrasted her present wretched¬ 
ness and feared she blamed him for it. He supposed 
that he would have to support her mother and 
the baby on odd jobs. Nita would have to go 
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back to an uncle in Van Nuys and work in his small 
store. 

“ I’ve had rotten luck,” he said. 

" Rotten luck,” said the stranger, “ is often a form 
of punishment. Possibly you have earned it.” 

“ I’ll get a hell of a lot of comfort from that, won’t 
I ? ” he retorted. 

” It may prevent you from blaming other people.” 

Miller meditated on this for a little while. He 
looked back over a life which had held little happiness 
in it, a life which had pressed on him very harshly, 
and he believed that if he had not made the best 
of it he had done the best he could. 

” I guess I’m about the average,” he said slowly. 
” Neither good nor bad.” 

“ I wonder what your definition of being bad is ? ” 
Trent demanded. 

Miller looked up at the tall, keen-faced stranger. 
Now that he was less under the sway of his dismal 
emotions he sensed a certain animus in the other’s 
tone. There was a sturdiness of character about 
Richard Miller which resented domination and un¬ 
necessary criticism. “ What did you say your business 
was ? ” he inquired. 

“ I didn’t mention it. We were discussing your idea 
of badness. It probably differs from mine.” 

" I don’t know that I’m particularly interested 
in what you think?” Miller said. He was getting 
restive. 
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“ You will be before long,” Trent snapped. “ Do 
you think murder is bad ? ” 

Miller’s vengeance dreams, the dramatization of 
himself as the oppressed hero thrown by a wealthy 
father nameless upon an unkind world, had long since 
ceased to obsess him. He had shaken off the carefully 
prepared propaganda which had formerly poisoned 
his mind. 

“ Do I think murder bad ? ” he repeated. ” I sure 
do.” 

Trent was disappointed. He was hoping to see a 
sudden fear leap into the man’s eyes, hear a sudden 
intake of breath, and watch him prepare to fence for 
safety. He changed the subject abruptly. ” How 
long have you been here ? ” 

“ More than a year, and working like hell all the 
time for the next tenant.” 

” You’ve had some vacations, I suppose ? ” 

Miller laughed mirthlessly. ” Vacations ? I tell 
you I’ve worked like a slave and my taskmaster is a 
dirty dog named Lee Roggs. He makes his income 
out of selling this ranch to suckers.” 

” What were you doing on October the twelfth ? ” 
Miller was conscious that the stranger's eyes were 
fastened on his own eagerly. 

“ Gee ! I remember October twelve,” Miller an¬ 
swered. ” That was the day they operated on mother. 
I was at the hospital waiting to hear if she’d ever 
come out of the ether.” 
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It was the day of the attempt on the life of Con- 
ington Warren. 

“ Ever been in Lower California? ” Trent asked. 

"Not since I was in the Marines. Why ? ” 

"A great egg country," Trent said, possibly with 
truth, but certainly without definite knowledge. 

" Interested in eggs ? " Miller asked, his face less 
careworn. It might be this abrupt and staring stranger 
was another of the ovine enthusiasts. 

" In a way, yes," Trent said. He sat down on a 
box facing Miller and lighted his pipe. Miller saw he 
was disinclined for talking. Perhaps he was appraising 
the value of the place. Trent was not sure whether 
he was glad that his guess had been wrong. It was 
not his habit to welcome defeat. He felt certain that 
Miller had spoken the truth. The thing w*as easily 
verifiable. There was no vengeance to be exacted. 
There was, instead, the beginning of another search 
for the man who had wounded Horton and inflicted 
injuries on Warren. Then he remembered he had 
another role to enact, a kindlier one. Miller, watching 
him, 4 saw the hard look fade. He could not under¬ 
stand the reason. He hoped that the change was due 
to a determination to embark in eggs. 

" Miller," he said suddenly, " go and get a wash 
and a shave and put on some other clothes. I want to 
take you and your wife out to lunch. It may be I 
want to talk business." 

“ I don’t think the wife’ll be able to go," Miller 
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said. " She isn't feeling any too good. Disappoint¬ 
ment and worrying, you understand.” 

I shall only talk business to the two of you,” 
Trent returned. ” Women always say they haven’t 
any clothes. Don’t let that fool you. If you know 
what’s good for you both, you’d better accept. 
I’m in no hurry. Take all the time you want. 
I'll go out to my car and finish the morning 
paper.” 

He did not read the morning paper. He was occu¬ 
pied with thoughts of Conington Warren. Trent 
hoped that he might be somewhere where he could 
know that his son had not been the father’s assassin. 
There was no doubt that Richard Miller had threatened 
and been in earnest when he threatened. Love had 
saved him from murder and quieted his revolting 
spirit. Mrs. Miller was a superior type, and from 
Roggs J rent had learned she was the leading 
spirit of the two. Much of Trent’s black mood 
disappeared. His task, instead of being one that 
went against the grain, was now extremely pleasing 
to him. * 

Inside the house, Helen Miller was trying to avoid 
meeting the stranger and lunching with him. She 
pleaded her lack of suitable clothes, her face that 
showed the signs of recent tears, her hands no longer 
trim and white. 

” Honey, you’ve got to come,” said her husband. 
"He says he wants to talk business, and won’t talk 
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to me without you. Mother can look after baby for 
an hour or two.” He thought of another reason that 
might aid him. “ Roggs is certain to be around soon. 
Let's miss him this time.” 

Helen Miller looked very dainty and charming as 
she climbed to the driver’s side. In the rear seat 
Richard, now looking presentable, was prepared to 
enjoy a few hours from the ranch. He had never been 
in quite such an up-to-date car, and he was one of 
those who had sighed for a machine like this in vain. 

“ I was sorry to hear about your mother’s illness,” 
Trent said to Helen. ” I understand sh^was operated 
on recently.” 

“ Last October,” she corrected, “ the twelfth.” 

“ Your husband was there, I suppose.” 

“ Mother made him sit by her while she took the 
ether. She just adores Dick.” Hgjen sighed a little. 

Poor Dick, he hasn’t had an hour off since the 
operation. He has worked like a slave—for him.” 
The girl pointed to one of Lee Roggs’s road-side adver¬ 
tisements, which declared that the only man in the 
county to be trusted where egg ranches were con¬ 
cerned, was he. 

“You don’t admire Mr. Lee Roggs ? ” 

The girl's eyes flashed. “ Why should I ? ” she 
retorted. “ He took advantage of our ignorance.’ 1 
She laughed bitterly. “ And we were ignorant! I 
was so green, I thought from a thousand eggs we’d get 
a thousand laying hens. In every thousand,” she 
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explained, “ you can reckon on a ten per cent. loss. 
That leaves nine hundred, and half of them will be 
roosters.” 

” Yet there must be money in eggs,” Trent hazarded. 

“ If you get the right sort of place. This happens 
to be the windiest ranch in the county. Roggs hasn't 
the good ones on his list. Sat text on is the man we 
ought to have dealt with. Ours is a sour old place, 
with too little water and too much wind. We didn't 
know, for example, that nearly all our fruit trees were 
dead. We waited for them to leaf, and found everyone 
was laughing us. I suppose it was our fault. ‘ Let 
the buyer beware/ is an old saying. But it was awfully 
hard on Dick. I made him come here, and he has 
lost all his money, yet he has never blamed me once. 
Dick isn't that sort.” 

Trent encouraged her to talk of her husband. There 
was no doubt of her affection. Such love must have 
been honestly earned. 

“ So you've got to give it up ? ” he said. “ What 
will you do ? ” 

She hesitated a moment. The hope that Dick had 
inspired in her that this stranger had a proposition 
to make of a business sort vanished. Here he was 
politely asking what they intended to do. 

” I shall try and get library work again,” she said, 
" an <l Dick will try to get work, probably in a garage. 
Mother is well enough to look after baby. We are 
young, and we aren’t going to despair.” 
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“ Your husband seems very strong,” Trent remarked. 
“ But it’s one thing to work for oneself and another 
to satisfy an employer. Your Dick has the look of a 
fighter. Has he a temper ? ” 

Not now. Dick had the wrong sort of bringing 
up. When I first knew him he was full of class bitter¬ 
ness, but that’s all gone now and he thinks only of 
his family.” She realized that she had been talking 
intimately to a man of whose name she was ignorant. 

“ My name is Trent,” he said in answer to her 
question, “ and Roggs wanted to interest me in your 
ranch.” , 

” Are you going into the egg business ? ” she asked. 

“ No,” he said, and smiled. “ I lack the patience, 
and liens have always irritated me with their senseless 
chatter. I once lived in a boarding-house, and the 
sight of hens always takes me back to those dark 
days. I’m afraid I should spend my time wringing 
their necks.” 

“ Why are you taking us to lunch ? ” she asked. 

“ You both need a change,” he said, “ and I've taken 
a great fancy to that good-looking husband of yours.” 
He slowed up as he passed a ranch with Satterton's 
sign that it was for sale. “ That’s a wonderful place, 
by the look of it to a tyro like me.” 

“It’s the show ranch of the county,” she said as 
though he should have known it. “ That's the Groves's 
place, a ten-thousand hen ranch with a fine house, 
all sorts of fruit trees, a trout stream, a tennis court, 
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and everything. The Groves have made a fortune 
there and are going to retire and live in Santa Barbara.” 

Miller broke in eagerly : “ You must have heard of 
the Groves strain ? They are popularizing White 
Wyandottes.” 

At the Palm Springs Hotel the Millers forgot their 
troubles for the moment. They were both much taken 
by Anthony Trent, and sighed when the time came 
for them to go home. He noted their growing de¬ 
pression as they neared their home. 

" Where are you going if Roggs turns you out ? 
he asked. 

“ We ll be at the Hotel Leghoma for a few days,” 
Miller said. He had been hoping that Trent would, 
after all, have some good news to tell them. 

I may see you there,” Trent said. " Keep up 
your courage. People like you are never down and 
out.” 

Miller watched him drive away and smiled ruefully. 

“ Well, we got a good lunch, honey,” he said, " and 
you don’t have to wash up the dishes. Hell! ” he 
murmured under his breath. “ Here's Roggs. And 
by the look of it he's got another sucker with him.” 

” Perhaps he'll buy our furniture,” Helen said 
hopefully. 

But in this they were disappointed. Roggs showed 
them that the law was on his side, and that all they 
owned was his because of their failure to keep up 
their payments. He was vituperative. The new 
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owner joined with Roggs in berating the Millers for 
their pertinacity in supposing that the household gear 
they had bought so joyfully was theirs to do with as 
they chose. For one wild moment Richard Miller 
thought of thrashing them both. But jail might 
pay for such a victory, and he had now a sense of 
responsibility. 

To the hotel they went, forlorn, almost penniless, 
and without the means now to get to Los Angeles. 
Not a complaint came from Helen's lips. Her mother 
sobbed quietly, and Nita, at last sobered and brought 
to a sense of her unimportance, looked to Richard for 
help. And Richard, poor, untrained and wretched, 
saw starvation ahead. 

To this unhappy family Anthony Trent came. 
Apparently he did not sense the tragedy of the moment. 
His splendid automobile was outside, and he proposed 
a ride ! 

“ What good would a ride do us ? ” Helen said, 
unsmiling. 

“ Your mother looks as though she needed cheering 
up, and so does this pretty little sister. You'll come 
for a ride, Nita ? ” 

“You bet,” said Nita promptly, and wondered 
whether or not he were a married man. 

Against their wills the others were coerced. Helen 
Miller found herself in the front seat again. But this 
time she was neither gracious nor glad. Trent could 
coax only an occasional monosyllable from her. 
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“ I'm going to take a look at the Groves ranch. 
I’m told it is sold.” 

” I'll bet it went for a pot of money,” Miller in¬ 
terrupted. He could not help being inspirited by fast 
driving. 

“ Fifty thousand, I believe,” Trent answered. 

” Cheap at the price,” Miller said. “ Look at the 
land they have in alfalfa ! And all their hen-houses 
are the latest things.” He sighed as he recalled his 
dreams of having such a place as this. 

What followed puzzled the entire family. Mr. Trent 
drove up to the front door. They crossed the wide 
porch and its bright cretonne-covered wicker chairs, 
and came into a large room. Mr. Satterton and a local 
lawyer were seated at a table reading some documents. 
Satterton was a great man in the neighbourhood, and 
the lawyer also a man of substance. Yet they spoke 
respectfully to Anthony Trent, as small men of affairs 
to a greater one. 

“ Morning, Satterton,” Trent said, smiling. “ Here 
they are, all ready to take possession and make egg 
history.” 

The lawyer beckoned to Helen and Dick. " Let's 
get this business over,” he said. Apparently he 
expected them to sign some documents. 

What s all this about ? ” Miller demanded 

” Ihis is your ranch,” Trent said. ” All you have 

to do is to sign on one line and your wife on the other. 
Quite simple.” 
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“ I don't understand,” Helen faltered. 

” Don't act so dumb,” Nita whispered fiercely. 
“ Sign, you goof! ” 

As in a waking dream, the Millers signed, shook 
hands with Satterton and his attorney, and saw them 
leave. 

" We've got to have an explanation,” Helen said 
to Trent. 

" Certainly.” Trent turned to Nita. “ Take your 
mother and look over the house; I've got to talk 
business.” 

He turned to the Millers. They did not know yet 
what to make of it. 

“ Dick,” he said, “ your father was one of my 
dearest friends. There were things about his life 
which you did not know, and never will know now. 
He was very fond of you, and forgave and forgot 
that quarrel you forced on him in Manila. When he 
was dying he set aside a sum of money, and asked me 
to do with it the best I could for you.” Trent made a 
sweeping gesture which included the splendid ranch. 
,,I think this is the wisest thing I could buy for you. 
Naturally you’ll need money to run it. There is ten 
thousand dollars in your joint name at the Northern 
California Trust Company’s Leghornville branch. This 
isn’t charity, Dick. This is your father’s gift to his 
only son. When you need more you can always draw 
on me. It’s going to make me a lot happier if I know 
you've become a changed man. You said a lot of 
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bitter things to a man I loved. This gift to you is 
not dependent on whether or not you are sorry. He 
did not think you ever would be, but I’m banking 
on you. What about it ? 

Richard Miller did not answer. For the first time 
in his life there were tears in his eyes and he dare 
not trust his voice. Trent left the two sobbing in 
one another’s arms. They were interrupted by Nita. 
Her face was flaming with happiness. 

“ It's a dandy house,” she said, ” and every room 
is fully furnished. My room is adorable.” She looked 
about her. ” Where's that wonderful Mr. Trent ? I 
want to hug him.” 

Anthony Trent had gone as mysteriously as he had 
come. Presently even he was forgotten in the ex¬ 
ploration of the house and barns, the garages, and the 
homes of the Wyandottes. 

“ When Lee Roggs hears about it ! Helen cried 
when they came again to the home that was to be 
theirs for so many years. 

***** 

The day's work had cost Anthony Trent sixty thou¬ 
sand dollars, but he had never regretted an investment 
less. 

" How delightful! ” Vera Trent cried when he told 
her about it. “ Now you know how Santa Claus feels. 
But if Richard Miller didn’t shoot Horton, I suppose 
it must have been that Mexican.” 
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Trent shook his head. “ I don't think so. Don’t 
forget that Mr. Camplyn introduced a new villain in 
one Peter Bamp.” 

Surely you don’t believe that nonsense about 
auras ? ” There was a trace of impatience in her 
voice, born less of a disbelief in these chromatic robes 
of personality than a species of irritation that they 
should spur her husband on to fresh researches. 

1 ony, I wish you were not so persistent in this. 
\ ou’ve done all Mr. Warren wanted you to. Can’t 
you forget it now ? ” 

“ I wish I were a more forgiving type, but I’m not. 
I don’t even admire St. Francis of Assisi for letting 
the rats nibble his pious toes in the little garden hut 
that the good Sta. Clara built for him. I’d have given 
the rats to my little sisters the cats.” 

Vera looked at him and sighed. Already the Ela¬ 
tion due to the incident of the Millers had died down, 
and he looked tired and strained. The death of Con- 
ington Warren had been a greater blow to him than 
she realized. She knew that his had been somewhat 
a life starved of social relationships in the impression¬ 
able years of early manhood. Sometimes there was a 
perversity about him that none but she could under¬ 
stand. 

I admire the Athenian, Timon,” he said. “ One 
day Timon arose in the assembly and made a speech. 

Ye men of Athens,’ he said, 4 I have a little plot 
of ground, and in it grows a fig tree on which many 
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citizens have been pleased to hang themselves ; and 
now, being resolved to build in that place, I wish to 
announce it publicly that any of you who may be 
desirous may go and hang yourselves before I cut 
it down.' No sentimental twaddle about Timon. I’d 
like to drape his fig tree with several men, but on 
the topmost branch I’d like to hang the man who 
killed Warren. That’s why I’m going to investigate 
Peter Bamp.” 

“ Mr. Camplyn said he was an ignorant truck 
driver.” 

" That usually means strength and a certain quick 
thinking and adaptiveness to conditions. Truck 
drivers seem to think they are above the ordinary 
motorist. Haven’t you noticed the lordly way in 
which they pursue their own line of traffic and ex¬ 
change the discourtesies of the road ? A truck driver 
who gave his mind to it might become a very for¬ 
midable antagonist.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. It was useless to 
protest. Anthony Trent had already made up his 
mind 



CHAPTER XII 


CONCERNING THE BAMPS 

T HE Bamp family, widely spread over the 

North Atlantic states, has a curious history 
which the sociologist is able to trace back 
for almost three hundred years. 

The pioneer Bamp, finding life hard in Stuart 
England to such as were averse to work, managed to 
attach himself and immediate family to those Non¬ 
conformists known in history as the American Pilgrim 
Fathers. With these they crossed the North Sea to 
Holland, and were from the beginning a source of 
irritation to the pious. While affecting great zeal in 
religious exercises, duteous, crook-backed knaves that 
they were, they could not be divorced from congenital 
laziness and lack of thrift. 

The English zealots when they had decided to seek 
the new world found themselves saddled with the 
Bamps. Arrived in Plymouth, Massachusetts, the 
Bamps believed themselves inheritors of the Promised 
Land, but did not change their attitude toward work. 
The township records of Plymouth County show that 
from the first this fecund family was the recipient of 
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charity. The Bamps never disbelieved the doctrines 
so dear to their co-religionists, who had been so lately 
known in England as Separatists. They could not 
be convicted of tardiness at church. 1 heirs never 
openly to tread the paths of the ungodly or espouse 
the cause of the heterodox. 

What work they were given to do in an era 
when all but the minister lived laborious days the 
Bamps did so badly that it had to be done over 
again. Each winter found them fuelless. Im¬ 
providence was their marked characteristic. 1 hey 
multiplied exceedingly, but of their large families 
only a few attained manhood. They were under¬ 
sized people, distinguished for long bodies and short 
legs. 

The Bamps of the period, wearying perhaps of their 
long bondage, their perpetual subjection, were attracted 
by the fame of a new prophet who had arisen in 
Wayne County, New York, and was preaching a more 
pleasing doctrine than had ever fallen on Bamp ears. 
Singularly blessed by God, so he claimed, Joseph 
Smith, Junior, received the Bamp family one day and 
promised them part of his kingdom. 

Ezra and Karenhappuch Bamp, and such of their 
progeny as had survived the journey from Plymouth 
County, set out with the Prophet Smith’s Zion army 
to Missouri. Later came startling legends of the more 
romantic West that lay beyond. Not all the Bamps 
enjoyed their Hegira. Some laid down their lives in 
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Bloody Kansas, not understanding in the least what 
it was all about—poor, startled little people, scuttling 
oh to the shelter they never reached, their short 
legs and inadequate strides contributing to their 
downfall. 

The Bamps a little later were cheered by great 
tales of transportation to this fabulous West, to which 
they would be borne in covered wagons called prairie 
schooners and guarded from Indians and savage 
beasts by doughty men on horseback. Obviously on 
such a journey they would not have to work. 
The thought brought them great merriment, which 
ceased abruptly as their world, so they believed, came 
crashing into chaos at the assassination of Joseph 
Smith. 

The community came under the experter guidance 
of Brigham Young, and the Bamps, who had been 
defeated in so many attempts to take their passage 
in prairie schooners, found themselves free to go. 
The more fit had had the right of way. This was 
the year 1855, when poor harvests and increasing 
expenses decided Brigham Young in Utah to economize. 
Instead of bringing his converts to Utah in wagons, 
he designed—he and the Angel Moroni—push-carts ! 
These two-wheeled vehicles held the poor belongings 
of the pilgrims, their infants, their food, and their 
poor household gods. But no adult could hope to 
ride. Thus the Bamps, in order to obtain food for 
the journey and anxious to leave the spot where 
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they had been so long in waiting, were compelled to 
propel the handcarts of the less indigent. It was a 
bitter experience. Used through generations to con¬ 
cealing their feelings and subscribing to the dogmas 
of others, they were compelled to join in the song of 
the push-cart men, which was set to the tune of “A 
Little More Cider.” 

Hear Ezra Bamp and Karenhappuch, his wife, 
chanting : 

" Who cares to go with the wagons ? 

Not we who arc tree and strong ; 

Our faith and arms with a right good will, 

Shall pull our carts along." 

Some of the Bamp children, adenoidal, rickety and 
under-nourished, died of heat or cold. Dysentery 
attacked the train. Packs of wolves hung on their 
trail. Sharp ice cut their shrunk shanks as they 
forded rivers. Many froze to death. 

In Utah the Bamps found for people of their sort 
salvation lay in work. There was less equality of 
condition here than in their New England home. 
Many grew rich and powerful, and the talk of gold 
in the yet farther West intrigued the Bamps. They 
talked over it in their low voices trained especially so 
they would not carry—dull, cavernous voices, without 
resonance. Brigham Young himself was greatly dis¬ 
tressed at this interest in gold. He preached valiantly 
against it. “ Go to California,” he stormed, “ if you 
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will ; ■ we will not curse you—we will not injure 
you nor destroy you—but we will pity you. Let such 
leave their carcasses where they do their work ; we 
do not want our burial grounds polluted by such 
hypocrites.” 

Since no preacher ere preaching began ever held 
men back from the lust of gold, many began the 
long and epic trek to California. Death Valley took 
its toll of the Bamps, and only two reached St. 
Bernardino of the many who had set out. 

Companionship in the misfortunes of the journey 
had for the moment blotted out the ineffectualities 
of the Bamps. But when the Mormons settled down 
again, a disliked community among strangers and 
enemies to their beliefs, they had no longer much 
patience with those who did not toil. 

The sole ability of the Bamp men was a certain 
handiness in the management of small boats and a 
craftiness in fishing which they had inherited from 
their forbears in the estuaries of the Lincolnshire 
rivers. Their happiest hours on Cape Cod had been 
spent in leisurely fishing and in the last few years 
they had had no opportunity to indulge in it. At 
St. Bernardino they found themselves not very far 
from salt water, and they pushed on to the coast, 
settling in San Pedro, which was beginning to offer 
itself as a harbour for Los Angeles. Here Bamp sat 
lazily on a wharf and earned a few dollars a week 
in selling his catch. Later the growing water traffic 
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made their catches small, and sent the Bamps south¬ 
ward to San Diego. 

It was here that the parent Bamps of the moment 
produced the Peter in whom Robert Camplyn saw an 
aura of blood and violence. Through some accident 
Peters mother was prevented from bearing other 
children, and was the first woman of her name to 
have so limited a family. And perhaps Peter Bamp 
the Californian was the first Bamp ever to get enough 
to eat. And he grew, this last child of a non-illustrious 
race, to a stature and strength that amazed his parents. 
Mrs. Bamp was a small, thin woman. His father was 
below middle height. They looked at him even in his 
cradle as small birds are said to do who rear alien 
cuckoos. 

Young Peter, growing up in a generous country 
where even his inefficient father could escape the 
doles of charity, exhibited none of the family traits 
towards those above him in station. For three 
centuries his ancestors had trained themselves to 
smile as humbly as Uriah Heep to those in power. 
And, like Uriah Heep, they hid what was in their 
hearts because they knew that the charitable look 
for the incense of flattery. Yet they had ever been 
lawless at heart, remaining villains although they 
smiled. During their Mormon pilgrimage their very 
lives had depended upon creating the impression of 
utter helplessness combined with a fervent belief in 
the Book of Moroni. When that need existed no 
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more, the Bamp inhibitions and repressions blazed up 
in hatred of the rich and detestation of organized or 
churchly charities. 

Not indeed that this rebellion was as yet visible 
on their faces or expressed by the carriage of their 
bodies. There had been too many generations of 
grinning, cringing Bamps for that. Although they 
had smiled, curtsied and bowed so long, their hearts 
had been secret places into which no patron had been 
able to peer. Incidents of revolt which had never 
been powerful enough to overcome their fear of stronger 
men were turned now to other channels. They 
realized themselves, did these parent Bamps, in their 
only son, who stood erect and had an insolent stare. 
And with this new freedom from the cold hand of 
charity they found themselves the enemies of society, 
although they lacked the courage to rebel or break 
established laws. 

Peter from the first was adept at small thieveries. 
He was encouraged in his peculations and admired 
for his daring, his size and his courage. It was when 
young Peter had beaten a friend to insensibility and 
his life in danger that they fled across the Mexican 
border and hid themselves in the swamps. The place 
suited them admirably. The elder Bamp fished and 
the younger shot or snared wild fowl, finding, as time 
went on, a fair market. 

Then came the rich men from New York and the 
eviction of the squatters. It was safe now to retrace 
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their steps to California. Their sole talk was of the 
wrong done them by rich men. What the Bamps 
had suffered so long came pouring from their throats 
in threats of vengeance. Peter Bamp heard them and 
sneered. He knew their lack of courage. “ Shut up, ’ 
he snarled at his father. “ Leave this to me. I'll 
get them fellers.” 

This was their dream, to kill the men who had robbed 
them of their home and occupation. The old 
dread of work came upon the elder man. Anxiety 
neuroses made his nights terrible, and he drank 
heavily. 

It was this bibulous habit which at the last removed 
not only the dread of labour from the elder Bamp, 
but also took away his short and unready legs. Being 
overcome with drink one night he lost his way. It 
seemed to him the wisest plan to lie down in the road 
so that when he awoke he would know where 
he was. The idea was not without merit ; but a 
truck thundering by in the early morning ran over 
the sleeper, whose legs were amputated above the 
knee. 

A kindly lady presented him with a wheel-chair 
and a large Bible. Bamp understood that these gifts 
were inseparable. The perusal of one was the price 
paid for his rest in the other. Mrs. Bamp saw that 
he never stirred out of the house unless the good 
book was with him. She was shrewd enough to see 
that it lent him an air of resigned and melancholy 
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respectability, and did much to refute the persistent 
legend that strong drink had brought this disaster 
upon him. Bamp favoured the shade of a pepper 
tree where two paths crossed. Before long he was 
known as the proper object of discriminate charity. 
Never a man regretted the loss of legs less than Ezra 
Bamp. 

These legs, as time passed, took on a different char¬ 
acter. Since it was patent that he had a long body. 
Ezra lengthened his legs in retrospect. He told such 
as had not known him that he was an immensely tall 
man, bigger even than the giant Peter, and stronger. 
His present situation seemed all the more pathetic, 
and the gifts of the charitable helped the household 
expenses. 

It was about this time that Peter became a truck 
driver. Great building activity gave him his oppor¬ 
tunity, and he soon was in charge of a large truck 
bringing rock from the mountains. Truck driving 
offered Peter Bamp the chance to indulge in his native 
hatred of those better off than he. There were few 
more happy hours in his life than when he held his 
great truck to the middle of a narrow road and pre¬ 
vented pleasure vehicles from passing. And on the 
back of his lumbering van was a plate stating that 
the motorist had only to toot his horn to be allowed 
free passage. Complaints were made against him 
and considered by his employers. But he was a 
good driver and kept his engine in working order. 
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and his great strength added to his value, so he was 
retained. 

Coming down the San Pasquale grade one day into 
Escondido, he had the pleasant experience of keeping 
back an imported car driven by a man in trim livery, 
whose passengers—owners, Peter supposed—showed 
great impatience. The pass was steep and Bamp 
dropped to the legal rate of fifteen miles per hour, a 
pace he never adopted unless some such sport as 
this offered itself. A car of this sort always aroused 
anger in Peter’s mind. Such luxury was associated 
with the two men who had driven him from the 
Cienaga, and he hated them with a hate that death 
might still but life never could. 

Peter hoped the chauffeur would try to pass him. 
There were ways of squeezing impatient motorists 
that the truck-driver knew well, ways of swinging the 
rear end of his long steel car while he was still on his 
half of the road, that had spoiled the beauty of many 
a model. But the owner seemed to be cautioning his 
chauffeur. 

When at last the road widened and the im¬ 
ported car roared by, Peter waved an impudent 
hand. 

“ What an abominable creature ! ” said the lady 
passenger. “ He simply wouldn’t let us get by. I’ve 
never seen such a driver.” 

” That man, Vera,” said Anthony Trent, ” is Mr. 
Peter Bamp, about whose form Robert Camplyn, whom 
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you describe as a crank, perceived an aura of blood and 
violence.” 

Vera Trent laughed. “ Mr. Camplyn was absolutely 
right, but how is it you were able to recognize this 
man ? ” 

" I have been specializing in him of late. If he 
knew that I had been doing so he would probably 
have pushed us, car and all, down the mountain¬ 
side.” 

” Oh, Tony,” his wife sighed, “ won’t you ever lead 
a quiet, safe life ? ” 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE MASTER CRIMINAL 

I NSPECTOR Me WALSH, of the New York City 
police, walked to his office conscious that even 
the most illiterate of his fellow-citizens knew 
his worth and reputation. He was a tall man, now 
rather overweight, and he dressed with great distinc¬ 
tion. He had modelled his dress and deportment 
upon no less a person than Conington Warren. He 
was thinking of the lately deceased sportsman as he 
strolled toward head-quarters. They didn’t grow 
Warren’s sort any more, he reflected. 

There passed Me Walsh as he walked a very long 
cabriolet driven by a man in livery, lhe inspector 
had never seen a Lion before, and he repeated a word 
that signified very much to him in his appraisal of 
his fellows and their belongings. “ Class ! muttered 
the detective, and wondered what the imported car 
did in this part of town. 

He caught only a glimpse of the car’s occupant, and 
what he saw confirmed him in his view of the distinc¬ 
tion of the thing. There was a man with a thin, tanned 
face wearing that headgear most beloved of McWalsh, 
Q 24* 
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the silk hat. He hacf not reached the office as the 
silk hat's wearer alighted. McWalsh, who had attended 
so many society weddings as a protector of wedding 
presents, knew in a moment that the stranger entering 
head-quarters was a member of the four hundred. 
For McWalsh still clung to the old enumeration. 

Anthony Trent had not dressed according to Bond 
Street because such clothes seemed to represent his 
idea of New York wear. He had so garbed himself 
in order to impress this very Inspector McWalsh, who 
had in past days spent useless hours in trying to 
capture Anthony Trent when he had some right to be 
called a master criminal. 

It was amusing to know that his fellows called 
McWalsh behind his back, “ Master Criminal McWalsh,” 
for the reason that the detective had pondered so 
much on his defeats by the unknown criminal that 
he was content to admit that the man who had toyed 
with him and his men was indeed a master in his 
profession. 

When Anthony Trent was’shown into the inspector’s 
room, the detective was gratified to perceive that the 
occupant of the imported car had come to visit him. 

" I don’t suppose you remember me,” Anthony 
Trent began, and waited more anxiously for the 
answer than his hearer could ever guess. Twice 
Trent had come into actual contact with the inspector 
after he had abandoned the old ways of life. Once 
was when, as a guest at the Writers’ Club, he had 
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held McWalsh up to ridicule, ^he other was when he 
met him in the Paris offices of the great American 
capitalist and banker, Mr. Piergan. It was this last 
meeting that Trent desired to have recalled. McWalsh 
had the lowest possible opinion of those who practise 
the profession of writers, but he could conceive of 
nothing more desirable than to be an intimate of the 
great Piergan. 

McWalsh prided himself, perhaps too highly, upon 
the possession of a camera eye. The author who had 
stirred him to wrath was forgotten by reason of the 
detective’s society complex. He rose from his chair— 
a rare honour, had the visitor but known it—and 
extended a large red hand. 

" Mr. Anthony Trent, the polo player,” he said, 
“ who has forced me, a professional policeman, to 
envy an amateur. Mr. Trent, I’m very, very pleased 
to meet you." He recalled that this man was also a 
friend of the Welds and many highly placed people, 
the sort of people, in fine, whom McWalsh frankly 
admired. 

“ That is very kind of you," said Anthony Trent, 
taking a seat. “ I’ve come on a very curious errand, 
Inspector, and I want a few uninterrupted minutes of 
your valuable time. Perhaps you do not know that 
I am one of the executors of Mr. Conington Warren ? 

McWalsh's respect increased. He did not know it, 
but it confirmed him in his estimate of the callers 
social worth. 
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“ There was no man I admired more than Conington 
Warren,” Trent said. 

” Me too,” the inspector declared fervently. “ What 
a man, Mr. Trent, what a man ! They don’t make 
his kind any more. I’ve known him since I was 
pounding sidewalks and he was at New Haven. I 
don't suppose he hardly remembered me. I was just 
a detective officer who flivvered in his mind.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” said Anthony Trent, thrusting 
a package into McWalsh’s hand. The inspector, 
opening it, found a diamond-starred golden horseshoe. 
This had been presented to Conington Warren when 
one of his horses won the Futurity. He had lacked the 
courage to wear it. But he had known that it was the 
sort of pin wholly in keeping with McWalsh’s ideas 
of personal adornment. “ While he was dying in 
England he chose that for you and asked me to 
bring it.” 

Me Walsh was overwhelmed. Tears came into his 
dark eyes. There was an intensely sentimental 
strain in him. Presently he came to talk, as Trent 
desired, of the time he had been called in to in¬ 
vestigate the robbery at the Conington Warren 
house. This led the inspector to talk of the “ Master 
Criminal.” 

“ Some people laugh at me,” he said, “ but I’m con¬ 
vinced that for a half-dozen years before the war 
there was a man in this city who took what he wanted 
when he wanted it. The department got a black eye 
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on his account, but we were up against a man with 
super-brain power. None of your graduates of the 
big stone college up the river. No, sir, not by any 
manner of means. I’ve often thought it was the son 
of some fine family who knew society ways and could 
get by the servants. Servants are hell for getting 
on to people who don't belong." McVValsh thought 
for a moment of Austin, the English butler of Coning- 
ton Warren, who had first referred to him as " a 
gentleman of the police," and derided him delicately. 

“ Then he was never caught ? ” Trent said. It 
amused him, and flattered him to hear these legends 
which had grown up about him. 

“ It’s my belief he died. I ll tell you why. He 
took the Mount Aubyn ruby from Jerome Danger- 
field, the Apthorpe emerald and the Nizam diamond. 
We had agents at every great jewel sale to see if they 
were put on the market. They never were, but they 
were returned, years later, to their owners or their 
owners’ heirs. He took them because he was crazy 
about jewels, and when he come to die he sent them 
back, same as he did that emerald he took from 
Mr. Warren that I was telling you about." Me Walsh 
laughed. “ That feller used me when I was a captain 
of detectives, and made me help him." 

“ Impossible! ” Anthony Trent exclaimed. 

“ You may well say that," McWalsh returned, 
“ but it’s gospel truth. Listen. You remember the 
late Senator Scrivener who had that great house on 
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the Avenue that's just been tom down for an apart¬ 
ment house site ? I don't suppose you and Mr. 
Warren would want to know him socially, but you’ll 
recall him.'’ 

I think I do,” said Trent, musing. “ Didn’t he 
live in a melodrama in marble ? ” 

“ That’s the man,” said Me Walsh, and made a note 
not to admire rococo architecture in future. " Well, 
he was a great collector, was the Senator, and he 
paid a damfool price for an Egyptian vase. I remember 
what it was called. It was the vase of King Senwosri. 
Well, the Master Criminal wanted it, and he took it 
and wrapped it up in brown paper. I was in the hall 
by the door to give people the once-over. I don’t 
remember him because I was keeping my eye on a 
couple of women who acted suspicious. I remember 
some young feller in evening dress and an opera hat 
asking me to hold it while he said good-bye to the 
Senator. I watched him idly like. I saw him shake 
hands and then he went out, so I hurried after him 
and said, * Hey, you've forgotten this.’ He put on 
a sort of English drawl and said, ‘ Thanks so much.’ 
Well, sir, that in my opinion was the man I’d have given 
a right hand to catch. I tell you I had a long time 
laughing that one off.” 

” I suppose that was the last that was heard of it ? ” 

" No. It came back years later just like a valuable 
picture by some old Wop master did. Some people 
thought he’d got religion, but if so he would have 
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confessed. Sometimes I’ve thought it was done just 
to give me the merry ha ha. I don’t know. He 
beat us all and not us alone. Scotland Yard wanted 
him, so did the Surete fellers in Paris.'' 

“ Inspector," said Trent presently, “ do you know 
what Mr. Warren died from ? ” 

" Heart trouble, the papers said.'' 

“ That was the physician's report, and it was true 
in its way. I can give you no confidences because 
it would violate my promise to Mr. Warren, but I am 
now on my way to California to make certain investiga¬ 
tions. I may run into danger. I rather think I shall, 
but I don’t want to fail. You were fond of Mr. Warren 
and admired him ? ’’ 

" I certainly did,” said the other quickly. 

“ Well, then, if I need you in this investigation— 
need you in your private capacity and not as a pro¬ 
fessional member of this department—can I count 
on you ? " 

Me Walsh thrust out his strong hand. “ Absolutely, 
Mr. Trent. Any time at all." 

" It may mean rushing out to the Coast on receipt 
of a wire.” 

“ That makes no difference. I've got a vacation 
coming, and I won’t take it yet awhile. From that 
coat of tan on your face you look as if you'd been 
down in California." 

" I’ve just come from there and I’m going back 
directly." 
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Me Walsh's eyes gleamed. “ Does that mean you’re 
pretty sure to want me? ” 

, Trent nodded. “Yes. I’m arranging a little drama 

down there and I’ve already cast you. You're a man 
of proved courage and loyalty, and I think it would 
please poor Warren to know you were helping me.” 
It had been a good day’s work for Anthony Trent. 




CHAPTER XIV 


TRENT BAITS THE TRAP 

E ZRA BAMP, sitting comfortably in his wheel 
chair, shaded by a grove of eucalyptus trees, 
was meditating on the slackness of trade. 
The chair's donor, who could usually be depended 
upon for a couple of dollars a week, was now in Santa 
Barbara. The narrow lane in which the Bamp home 
was was suffering from the opening of a wider road 
which diverted traffic. No longer did Mr. Bamp 
occupy a commanding position. 

He was worried, too, because it seemed that Peter 
was about to lose his job. That unworthy truck¬ 
man had played a trick too many. He had compelled 
a sedan, driven by a middle-aged woman, to pull 
so sharply into the side of a narrow road that it had 
been wrecked. The accident, so far from awaking the 
latent chivalry in Peter, had merely drawn from him 
a vulgar and derisive gesture. He delivered his 
opinion of women drivers and took his jocund home¬ 
ward way. 

The middle-aged lady was almost speechless in 
wrath. In the offending truckman she had recognized 

249 
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an employe of her husband, who was the president 
of a sand and gravel company in which her considerable 
fortune was invested. She was inexorable. Justice 
must be done. Peter was to know the worst directly 
his employer returned from Denver. 

Ezra Bamp shook the gloomy thoughts from him 
as a man approached. Bamp had seen this stranger 
several times, and each time he had passed the smiling 
Bamp with eyes glued to the earth. Ezra had culti¬ 
vated by this time a smile which he believed was 
compounded of benevolence and a cheerful forgiveness 
of fortune’s cruel blows. He opened the large Bible 
and seemed to be reading. This compulsory reading 
did not always bore Mr. Bamp. The Old Testament 
prophets had rousing stuff in them, splendid passages 
which proved that there were tyrants and capitalistic 
over-lords in those dim days. “ Ye who turn judg¬ 
ment to wormwood and leave off righteousness in the 
earth,” might have been written concerning the 
abominable way in which his Peter was being treated. 
And sometimes when merry parties camped before his 
shack, and the odour of “ hot dogs ” and coffee in¬ 
flamed him, he would quote : “ I hate, I despise your 
feast days.” 

Ezra Bamp did not quite know what to make of this 
shabby, furtive man who slunk by. The stranger 
sometimes broke into a little run. He looked about 
him nervously. Mr. Bamp, being ignorant of those 
signs which mark men wavering on the border-line 
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of mental health, merely decided that he had done 
something and was afraid of those in authority. 

“ Good morning, brother/’ boomed Mr. Bamp in a 
carefully cultivated, reboant voice. 

The stranger did not acknowledge the affinity. He 
gave a startled look at the speaker and hurried on. 
The stranger wore black clothes and his shoes were 
unpolished. Yet he did not look like a workman. 
He was stoop-shouldered and he had dark, smouldering 
eyes, and on his forehead were constant lines as 
though he had engaged in deep thought and thought 
had overmastered him. Not the type, Ezra Bamp 
decided, to be depended upon for an occasional quarter. 
Nor even a dime, murmured Mr. Bamp, pursuing the 
subject more closely. Mr. Bamp noted that the 
stranger presently sat down and began to read a book. 
He occupied a scat, had he but known it, in which he 
was Bamp’s victim. The declivity allowed Ezra 
Bamp to coast down noiselessly and cut off the 
stranger's retreat. Bamp had frequently made money 
from the occupants of this secluded seat. Ladies, 
generally, elderly and timid, who gave him alms and 
henceforth avoided the locality. 

“ Reading, brother ? ” said Mr. Bamp genially. 

The stranger closed the book and put it in his 
pocket. There was something suspicious about this 
book, Ezra told himself. The man in black did not 
attempt to move away. He looked at the cripple and 
thought he had never seen a meaner face. His manner 
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was nervous. He made ineffectual gestures. His 
thin face twitched. The hand that lighted a cigarette 
trembled. 

“ Reading a novel ? " Mr. Bamp hazarded. 

From the stranger’s expression it seemed he had 
a low opinion of novels. “ I was studying," he 
answered. 

“ College man ? " Bamp interrogated. 

“ No. You don’t have to go to college to be a 
student." The stranger’s manner was petulant. “ I 
can’t study where I live ; it’s too noisy, and now 
when I try to be alone you’ve got to come up." 

" Where do you live ? " 

“ At the Point House." 

I he Point House, as Ezra knew, was a cheap 
boarding-house about a mile distant which catered to 
men. The pensionnaires were workmen, although a 
few years back the place had had a good clientele. 
But the part of town had not progressed; and what 
had formerly been considered as worthless sand lots 
were now considered desirable properties. Fashion 
centres had shifted. 

"No place for a student there," Mr. Bamp declared. 
He was almost excited. “ I've got just the room for 
a quiet man." 

The stranger eyed Mr. Bamp, and Mr. Bamp felt 
his scrutiny was not a kindly one. “ I don’t t hin k 
so," said the student. 

" You ain’t seen it," Mr. Bamp bleated. 
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“ But I’ve seen your shack,” said the stranger, 
“ and it’s the dirtiest in this shanty town." 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Bamp, almost coyly. “ Don't 
judge from the outside. When I seen you you didn't 
look like no student to me. I says, ' That feller's in 
the old clo’ business.’ But you’ve proved different, 
and I’ll prove different if you’ll have a look at the 
room I’ve got in mind. Won't cost you nothin’ just 
to look. The old woman’s a wonderful cook. The 
coffee she can make ! The way she broils steaks ! 
An’ her fish chowder ! ” Mr. Bamp's manner was 
ecstatic. “ You don’t have to stay if you don't want 
to, but if you are looking for a quiet place where 
nobody won’t disturb you, I’ve got it.” 

The outside of the Bamp place was not attractive. 
Goats and hens do not improve a garden in which 
flowers struggle to grow. The house was of the early 
Californian type, built of wood painted white. Purple 
bougainvillia covered half of it. At the rear a small 
beach ran to the water’s edge. The stranger, looking 
at it with distaste, saw that an addition had been 
built on piles driven into the sand. 

Ezra Bamp propelled himself swiftly toward his 
kitchen door and called loudly, “ Mother, mother. 

Mrs. Bamp was a tiny creature and thin. She had 
small, red-rimmed eyes, was untroubled by teeth, 
having none to cause her suffering, and assumed at the 
sight of the visitor a gratified smile. She was secretly 
alarmed. This, she supposed, was a man from 
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the office come with the news that Peter was in 
trouble. 

" This gentleman,” said her husband, “ wants to 
look at the room.” He pointed to the chamber on 
piles. “ It’ll suit him down to the ground.” 

The stranger could not help being impressed by the 
apartment. It was sixteen feet by ten, and wood- 
panelled. The doors were of mahogany, and a large 
plate-glass window gave an uninterrupted view of the 
sea. H is surprise was extremely gratifying to the Bamps. 

Is the rest of the house like this ? ” he demanded. 

” Oh, no,” Mrs. Bamp answered humbly. “ This 
room is far too good for us. My son Peter built this 
to rent. Built it in his spare time.” She observed the 
stranger looking at the mahogany doors. ” They 
come from a fine house that was wrecked in San 
Diego. Peter paid a lot for them doors, but nothing 
like what they were worth.” 

The truth was that Peter had looted the doors, the 
window-frame and glass and the wood panelling. He 
had been in the employ of a house wrecker and had 
taken his pick. Not a board in the added room but 
he had stolen. 

“ 1 Pay twelve dollars a week at the Point House,” 
said the man in black. “ And I get two meals a day. 
What would you charge for this ? ” 

” Fifteen,” said Mrs. Bamp, beaming. 

“ The coffee she can make,” Mr. Bamp chanted, 
” the way she broils steaks, an’ her fish chowder! ” 
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” I can’t afford more than twelve,” said the other. 
He turned as though about to go, but Ezra Bamp’s 
chair cut off his retreat. The stranger beheld himself 
enveloped in Ezra Bamp's vast smile, that false and 
mocking simulation of the genuine emotion. Indeed, 
Mr. Bamp was now more nearly exhibiting a genuine 
smile than usual. Did this shabby student think his 
twelve dollars was thus easily to escape the Bamp 
maw ? 

" I’ll do it,” he said, ” because I like the looks of 
you, but I don’t know what Peter’ll say. Pete’s hard 
to handle.” 

” That’s your affair,” the stranger retorted. His 
enthusiasm seemed to be dying down. Perhaps the 
thin goats and the greedy hens depressed him. ” I’m 
not renting from your son. I’m dealing with you and 
your wife.” 

” All right,” said Mr. Bamp promptly. ” When do 
you move in ? ” 

” To-morrow morning.” 

” What deposit will you leave ? ” 

” None,” snapped the other. ” I don't know 
that I'd be as comfortable here as at the Point 
House.” 

” To-morrow morning it is,” said Mr. Bamp heartily. 
” Everything’ll be ready.” 

” You could eat your dinner off my doors,'' said 
Mrs. Bamp, affecting a pride in domestic accomplish¬ 
ments which had no existence in fact. 
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“ A table will do me,” said the new lodger, turning 
on his heel. 

* * * * * 

Peter Bamp was pleased at the news. He had lost 
his job and his reputation did not assist him in getting 
another. Twelve dollars a week would enable them 
to live. 

“ I don’t like the way that feller speaks,” said his 
sire. ” Sort of sneers like.” 

“ He won’t sneer at me,” Peter growled. And there 
was some truth in this assertion. People did not 
sneer openly at him. Peter Bamp weighed three 
hundred pounds and was four inches over six feet in 
height. His was a fat face with small eyes, fat- 
encircled, and a wide, loose mouth. Just now he was 
filled with animosity against all white-collar men. 

The stranger jumped up nervously when the door 
was thrown open. He looked up into the trespasser’s 
cruel face, and Peter noted with satisfaction that the 
lodger was afraid of him. In a measure this attitude 
disarmed him. This bent creature with the frightened 
eyes would not be antagonistic. He might even be 
profitable. 

Howdy,” said Peter Bamp. “ Kind of nice room, 
ain’t it ? ” 

“It will suit me if I am left alone,” said the lodger. 

” Say,” said Peter, ” if anyone bothers you let me 
know. You’re one of us now and we stick together.” 
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Peter pulled out his pipe and proceeded to fill it from 
the unknown’s pouch. He blew the smoke into the 
air. “ This tastes pretty good/’ he conceded. “ Kind 
of mild, though.” 

“ Pipe tobacco is my one luxury,” said the other. 

" What I come for,” said Peter, ” was to get your 
name. You didn’t tell the old folks.” 

“ Hilton—John Hilton.” 

" Where do you come from ? ” 

John Hilton’s tight mouth grew tighter. “ I don’t 
ask where you come from,” he answered. 

" Fair enough,” Peter Bamp admitted. It was 
clear to him that the lodger was a man of mystery. 
Probably he was in hiding. Even that poor judge of 
human nature, Ezra Bamp, had suspicions. This 
might be an absconding bank cashier pretending 
poverty and lying low until the search for him had 
been abandoned. Even now the leather grip, of 
superior quality though old, might be bulging with 
money. The lodger saw Peter’s gaze. 

“ Full of books,” he volunteered. ” That’s my 
hobby: smoking good tobacco and reading good 
books.” 

“ What sort of books ? ” Peter demanded. 

“ Law books,” said John Hilton. ” I'm studying 
to be a lawyer.” 

Peter Bamp frowned. He did not like lawyers. To 
him they were only the protected instruments of the 
men who had wronged him. But he had always thought 
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of them as rich men, cigar-smoking, money-spending 
people who passed his truck—when they could—in 
great gleaming cars. This shabby, furtive creature was 
not of their sort. Peter spat on the floor freely. It 
expressed doubt and dissent. 

“ What the hell do you want to be a lawyer 
for ? ” 

He did not understand the sudden smile of cunning 
that overspread the thin face of the man opposite him. 
It was as though his question had awakened a delight¬ 
ful train of thought. 

“ That's my secret,” said the lodger. He rubbed 
his hands together and chuckled. “ Yes, that’s my 
secret.” 

“You don’t look like one,” Peter retorted. 

“ I don’t feel like one. Lawyers are robbers.” 
John Hilton’s voice grew shriller. “ They are licensed 
by the State to rob and oppress honest men. You 
don’t know what I know. I’ve lived in big cities and 
I’ve seen ’em at work. I’ve heard the cries of little 
children and the sobs of widows brought to poverty 
by these law sharks. Once I had money. Now I 
have a miserable weekly pittance. Money is nothing 
to me now.” There was a quality about his voice 
which Peter Bamp did not like. There vyas a glitter 
in the dark eyes that vaguely disturbed him. The 
bent man seemed to grow tall and strong, to tower 
even over Peter Bamp. “ Listen,” came the eerie 
whisper. “ I live only for vengeance. You would 
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not understand. I am becoming a lawyer so that I 
may fight them with their own weapons.” 

“ Say, that listens all right to me,” said Bamp 
heartily, “ and don’t you make any mistake about 
me being wise to them. If you knew what I ve 
suffered-” 

John Hilton interrupted him. “ You have suffered ? " 
He laughed. “ You do not know what suffering is. 
I have been martyred for their sport ; I who should 
have had half a million, am reduced to eighteen dollars 
a week.” 

“ That’s tough,” said Peter Bamp. ” A half¬ 
million ? ” 

" They gained my confidence,” John Hilton went 
on. "I thought they were honest because they held 
high positions in the community. I was not a business 
man. I cared only for books ; so they crushed me. 
Again the glittering eyes brought uneasiness to Peter 
Bamp. Hilton touched his forehead with his hand. 
" I have it all here—vengeance, the will to kill and 
destroy until not a stone of their houses remains. I 
will bring them to ruin and disgrace, and their children s 
children even unto the third generation. John Hilton 
pointed to the door. “ Go. I am unnerved, exhausted. 

I must be alone. 1 ’ 

Peter Bamp went quickly and with gladness. Never 
had lie experienced a man of this sort. His parents 
were wafting eagerly in the kitchen. They wished 
they could have prevented his visit, fearing they might 
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lose their lodger; but they had long ago ceased to 
oppose their son. 

" Say,” Peter cried, " that feller’s crazy as a bug. 
The way he talked! I’ve heard madmen have queer 
gleams in their eyes, and I’ve always thought it was 
just talk, but, by gum, it’s right.” 

'* Won’t we get our money ? ” Mrs. Bamp asked. 
Sure. He’s got eighteen buck a week for life. 
Say, that feller used to be worth a million iron men. 
Told me so. Said lawyers had trimmed him out of it. 
Gosh, what he’s going to do to ’em! ” 

" How ? ” Ezra Bamp demanded. 

Peter laughed. He thought Hilton’s mania was 

laughable. “ He wants to be a lawyer so he can trim 
’em too. Him ! ” 

For an hour the Bamps discussed their lodger. 
Their lodgers present attitude would have amazed 
them. He was smoking his pipe by the open window, 
and no excitement was apparent on his smiling face. 

“ I’ve got him going,” said Anthony Trent. The 
thought was singularly pleasing. He was now in the 
Bamp house, seduced by the cunning of the legless 
beggar, who would assuredly have no suspicion about 
his lodger. In fact there was nothing suspicious about 
the Anthony Trent that was now John Hilton. The 
proprietress of the Point House knew that a Jane 
Hilton of New York sent her former lodger a money 
order each week for eighteen dollars. She was not 
sorry to be rid of him, since he was gloomy, talked wild 
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tilings about oppression, and formulated vague threats 
to reorganize society. 

It was the interview with Peter Bamp that had 
interested Anthony Trent. Trent had not lost Peter’s 
glance at his baggage, nor been deceived in estimating 
the suspicion behind this scrutiny. Trent already 
knew that Bamp had never held a job long. He had 
been dismissed, narrowly escaping prosecution, by a 
lumber dealer whose material Bamp had taken little 

bv little in order to build the addition to his shack. 

«/ 

He had been in two or three fights with sailors where 
his enormous stature and strength had enabled him to 
inflict severe punishment. Trent had inquired as to 
his fighting abilities and learned that while Bamp was 
inclined to be scant of breath and unused to foot-work, 
he excelled in unfair in-fighting. 

W hen Trent awoke next morning and looked from 
his window to the sea, he saw Peter Bamp surf-fishing. 
It was a sport Peter loved and one in which he had 
great skill. It was the first holiday Bamp had taken 
for some months, and since he had a little money 
saved he did not intend yet awhile to apply for work. 

Trent joined the fisherman. In answer to Bamp s 
inquiry he replied that he did not like fishing or 
hunting. 

" It’s a good bathing beach,” Bamp asserted. 

Trent declined to swim. He said lie did not like it. 
His main reason was not to allow Bamp to see his 
proficiency in the sport or to observe his exceedingly 
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active and wire-muscled body. He desired to build 

up tlie reputation for physical inefficiency. It was 

tedious to stoop his shoulders and assume the dejected 

carriage that went with his new role, but he had the 

hunter's patience in the pursuit of his quarry. It 

was only this desire to entrap Peter Bamp that had 

made him willing to live obscurely and do without his 

golf and tennis. Only a few miles away at the Coronado 
Hotel was Vera Trent. 

The Bamp family, being in accord as to the mental 
unsoundness of their lodger, looked upon him as a 
heaven-sent visitor from whom they might extract 
more than what he agreed to pay for board and lodging 
Peter had strolled over to the Point House with the 
excuse—unknown to Trent—that Mr. Hilton had left 
a book there. The proprietress viewed the huge 
caller with disfavour. She regarded the Bamps and 
their shack as a menace to the neighbourhood. 

" \ m well rid of Hilton,” she said. “He’ll be 

happier with you, the way he talks of the laws and 
things.” 

“ Kind of dippy, ain’t he ? ” Peter asked. He bore 
her scorn for the reason he was using this, his first 
visit, to locate the state of the fence and the nearness 
of the chicken-run to the house. Rhode Island reds, 
he noted ; fine table birds, and all in good condition! 
borne night when the high winds blew in from the 
sea he could remove a dozen in a sack and none in the 
boarding-house would hear the hubbub. 
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“ Too much education,” the woman sneered. “ He 
reads books in Latin.” 

“ Hell! " said Peter Bamp, not knowing what Latin 
was. “ That’s bad. I'll throw him out if he starts 
anything.” 

“ Yes, you will! ” the woman jeered. “ I see you 
throwing out anyone who pays you twelve dollars a 
week.” 

“ Is that so ? ” Peter retorted, wishing it were legal 
to twist the heads from the necks of large, red-faced 
women. 

“ It certainly is,” came the biting answer, “ and 
anybody who’d move from my house to your tlea- 
ridden shack don't have to have a doctor to prove he s 

crazy. That's the proof.” 

Secretly Peter Bamp agreed with her. The Point 
House, with its large, shaded porches, its liberal table 
and big rooms, had always seemed desirable. As he 
walked back to his home he wondered whether or 
not there might be some money to be made out of 
this John Hilton. Peter came to believe that Hilton 
admired him very much. For what other reason 
would he constantly engage him in conversation and 
delight in the boasting tales of violence which he 

unloosed ? 

Peter’s parents had much the same idea as their son. 
Little by little the demands for small monies were 
levied upon the lodger. Ezra asked for a dollar on 
account to get a pipe and tobacco, the dollar to be 
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deducted from the weekly bill. Mrs. Bamp would ask 
timidly if he would advance her a little to buy a leg 
of lamb or a chicken. Cheerfully the lodger paid 
what was asked. And his madness was made plain 
when each week he forgot to deduct what had been 
borrowed. It was plain, they thought, that he must 
have money hidden, perhaps a large sum. Night 
after night they speculated on the amount and its 
hiding-place, lusting in their hearts for it, but realizing 
that this was the goose that laid their golden egg. 

That he had valuables of which he did not desire 
them to know seemed evident when he fitted a heavy 
bolt on the inside of his door. Peter was minded to 
resent this as an affront to hospitality, but circum¬ 
vented privacy by taking out the brass screws, enlarging 
the holes and replacing them. A push and the door 
would open. Peter believed that some night he would 
push the door open to find John Hilton counting his 
gold. One night Hilton went early to bed and said 
he did not desire interruption. These interruptions 
of which he spoke were the nightly visit of the Bamp 
men, who came in to smoke their lodger's tobacco. 

Peter had been night-fishing and came back to his 
home at midnight. Through the unscreened windows 
of Trent’s room came a curious green light, wholly 
unlike that of the sort which the electric bulbs gave. 
Peter, treading softly in his stockinged feet, listened 
outside the door. Not a sound rewarded him. The 
obedient screws yielded to his pressure, and the door, 
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whose hinges he had oiled, opened slightly. Through 
the aperture Peter Bamp beheld something which 
startled him. John Hilton, with a sort of white robe 
about him, stood in the full glare of the green bulb 
which had replaced the usual source of illumination. 
Sonorous words poured from his lips in a language 
which Peter could not understand. It seemed that 
the man, whose pale face was now chlorotic, was 
addressing some distant god : 

" Et quanquam communis cat tutela per omne 
Corpus, ct in proprium divisis artubus exit; 

Namquc aries capiti, taurus cervicibus haerct; 

Brae In a sub geminis conscntur, pectora cancro.” 

So far the man reciting these lines had kept his 
eyes closed. Suddenly they opened, but did not fall 
upon the man at the door. He stretched out his 
arms as though in supplication. What he said 
next Peter Bamp could [understand, but understand 
dimly. 

“ Wolf of darkness,” cried John Hilton, ” carry my 
hate across the bridge of souls until in agony and 
dread he die.” 

Peter Bamp pulled the door to and awoke his parents. 
“ That feller’s raving mad,” he said. * He ought to 
be locked up.” He described what he had seen with 
the exaggeration that fear lent him. For Peter Bamp, 
who boasted that he feared neither man nor devil, 
was now the victim of racial and ancestral memories 
which terrified him. ” My God ! ” he cried. ” It was 
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something fierce the way he went on. He was in a 
sort of trance like and didn’t know I was there." 

"If he’s locked up," said Ezra, " we lose his money ; 
and we don’t want the police in here." There was a 
small still carefully concealed, whose possession gave 
much comfort to the Bamp men. 

" It’s because the moon is high," said Mrs. Bamp 
timidly. " They’re always worse in the full of the 
moon. Let’s wait a bit, Peter." 

They waited and said nothing. In the morning 
John Hilton was gentle and showed no trace of any 
emotional strain. Peter thought this argued an 
amazing cunning, that deceitful subtlety for which 
madmen were noted. Their lodger walked to the mail 
and put a letter into the box. The Bamps would 
have been amazed to read the contents. 

Darling Vera [wrote their madman]— Things are 
maturing . I told you Peter had rendered my bolt 
useless. He came in last night. I was expecting him 
and ready. I recited some Latin that I found in an 
old book on astrology and finished with an invocation 
to the wolves of darkness. I enjoyed it far more 
than he did. He went immediately to his parents * 
room and expressed the belief I should be put under 
lock and key. The avarice of these loathsome old 
people prevented such a move. They don't want their 
wretched little copper coil found by the authorities ; 
nor do I. My next move is to engage Peter in con - 
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versalion as to the long-distance effect of hate. 1 have 
been looking up the subject and have some terrifying 
anecdotes for him. That is his weak side — super¬ 
stition and a blind, childish fear of the powers of 
darkness and evil. It is easy to understand the old 
animistic creeds. Don't worry about me. I am happy 
and amused by these people. Each is distinct in 
method and yet each has the same end in view, which 
is to get a{l that is possible out of John Hilton. The 
old harpy is beginning to ring in some extras which 
1 do not even question. 

Peter has suggested I rent a boat to-morrow so that 
we can go out deep-sea fishing. He says he can get 
the boat cheaply. As it is his own I have no doubt 
this is true. To-morrow is to be a big day with me, 
as I intend to narrate the sad history of my life to 
Peter. Fortunately he never reads any part of a 
newspaper but the sporting section, and that with great 
difficulty. Crimes engage his attention, but he com¬ 
plains of long words which confound his compre¬ 
hension. You need not worry about Peter sneaking 
in on me during the night and inflicting damage. I 
am a very light sleeper, and these stolen boards of his 
creak loudly. And, again, he was loo much scared by 
my cabalastic utterances as with rapt face—and in a 
sickly glow—I sent my maledictions winging across 
the bridge of souls, which, as Prince Agib's historian 
remarked, “ is pretty. but I don't know what it means.** 


CHAPTER XV 


WHERE MURDER IS DISCUSSED 

S INCE the night when he had found his lodger 
engaged in his inexplicable ritual, Peter Bamp’s 
manner was different to Trent. He was annoyed 
that he could not communicate this emotion to his 
parents in a larger degree, this vague apprehension of 
danger to be fought against. 

During the voyage to the rocks from which they 
were to fish Peter marvelled at this feeling and was 
strangely silent. Trent did not impress him physically. 
The man could not swim. He was timid. Peter could 
do with him as he would, and yet—he was afraid. 
That comforting reflection of his father that the 
lodger was possibly possessed of a devil seemed nearer 
the truth than Peter cared to realize. 

Bamp anchored his small craft by the edge of a 
kelp bed where big fish were usually to be found. The 
prospect of enticing them from their haven made him 
almost forget his passenger. He baited the hooks 
eagerly, and then gave a violent start as he beheld 
Trent rise to his feet, straighten his shoulders and 
throw his arms up much as he had done at midnight 
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under the green lamp. Trent was only inhaling the 
pure air and going through his regular deep-breathing 
exercises, as Peter soon noted. Trent had seen Peter's 
face fall and observed his start. He guessed the origin 
of the fear and was amused. He broke the spell by 
offering the other a cigar. 

Peter had other comforts. He brought out a pint 
of his own home distillate, but Trent refused to drink. 
He saw that the poison had brought back some of 
Peter’s old manner, that offensive mixture of boisterous 
familiarity and braggadocio. And, indeed, as he drank 
more deeply, Peter was annoyed with himself for his 
former fear. The fishing was not very good. 

“ You're a hell of a fisherman,'' he said contemptu¬ 
ously when his passenger paid no attention to the 
jerking of his line. He snatched the short rod from 
him and pulled in a barracuda. 

" I do not care for sport,” Trent said dreamily. 
“ I like to come out on the sea because I can think 
more clearly. Over there ”—he pointed to the distant 
shore—“ men are thinking evil things. Here I get 
strength from the powers that are invisible, the powers 
that rule.” Trent leaned forward and spoke in a 
husky, confidential voice. “ They are not all of 
them good powers, Peter. Some are too terrible to 
name.” 

" Shucks,” said the other, " you're crazy.” 

" Not as crazy as you who believe in nothing. I’ll 
change the subject. I can see it frightens you.” 
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“ See here/’ Peter said roughly, “ there's nothing 
about you that makes me scared. I could take you 
up and snap your backbone and throw you down 
there to feed the fishes. There’s not a man around 
here I couldn't whip. They're afraid of me— 
not me of them.” He was irritated to find him¬ 
self again under this spell of uneasiness. Powers 
too terrible to name. He made a great effort to seem 
calm. 

“ Something must have turned your brain,” he said 
at length. 

“ Something embittered my life,” Trent said, “ but 
my brain is all right. It has always been said of men 
who know more than their fellows that they are mad. 
I know people think I am, but I laugh at them.” He 
tried the effect of a wild and cackling burst of merri¬ 
ment upon Peter Bamp and was rejoiced to see that 
it agitated the mountainous man. 

“ Cut that out,” Peter Bamp growled. 

“ I'll tell you something about my life. Take 
another cigar.” 

Peter settled himself to listen. It was an odd thing, 
he reflected, that this man had such swiftly changing 
moods. He had just laughed like a madman, and now 
lie was coherent and free from extravagance of gesture. 

“ I was bom in a big middle-Western city. My 
sister and I inherited a hundred acre farm from our 
father. It wasn't good land, and never had been, but 
my father held it because he believed eventually the 
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city would grow to importance and our farm become 
enormously valuable. So I worked as a book-keeper 
and my sister as a school teacher and we paid our 
taxes and refused to sell even a foot of it. I wasn't a 
politician, but I knew that the Union Railroad Depot 
had to be built somewhere, and our land was the 
logical spot. There was a party which wanted to 
build the other side of the city where land was ten 
times the value.” 

“ Graft,” said Peter. He could understand such a 
narrative as this. “ I know them bloodsuckers in 
New York.” 

“ Finally it was decided to buy the more valuable 
land and develop the city to the east instead of re¬ 
claiming the marshy land by the river where our 
farm was. Unless it was reclaimed it wasn’t of much 
account. My sister wasn't strong. She wanted to 
give up teaching and live in Italy, and I wanted to go 
to college and study, so we sold our hundred acres for 
what it would fetch—twenty thousand dollars.” 

“ Then you've got ten thousand dollars,” said Peter 
after some struggle. " That's a lot of money.” As a 
narrative it was not exciting. ” I don't see you've 
much of a kick coming.” 

“ Then listen,” Trent went on. ” A group of 
eastern capitalists, railroad men and bankers bought 
my land, and hundreds of acres near me. They had 
forced values down in order to buy cheap. An old 
game played every day, but it was a new one on me 
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then. They never meant to erect the Union Depot 
oil the other side of town. That was all a plant and 
we fell for it.” 

" Dirty dogs! ” Peter cried wholeheartedly. “ They 
trimmed me. Listen.” 

He related the affair of the swamp lands in Lower 
California, giving his hearer to understand that the 
Bamps had legal title to the land. “ Yes, sir,” Peter 
asserted, “ they wanted my land and they got the 
President of Mexico to put a law through just to ruin 
us. You had a hundred acres, but we had a matter 
of five thousand.” 

“ Do you know who did this ? ” Trent asked. 

“ You bet I do.” 

Trent spoke confidentially. “ What did you do to 
them ? ” 

Peter looked at him a moment. It was a curious 
and startling question and he pondered over the 
possible motive that the other could have in the 
asking of it. 

“ Poor men can’t do a thing to rich men,” he declared. 

Again the lodger indulged in that strange laugh, 
that cracked and discordant peal of merriment which 
had disturbed Peter before. 

" They can if they know how. I did.” 

This seemed an idle boast. What chance had this 
crack-brained man against capitalists surrounded with 
lawyers ? “ Yes, you did,” he jeered. “ You hurt 
’em a whole lot, I bet. What did you do ? ” 
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“ You'd like to know, wouldn’t you ? ” Trent 
retorted. “ Well, you won't. I can keep my mouth 
closed and then nobody has anything on me. If I 
told you you wouldn't believe it. No judge or jury 
would believe it, but they'd take their revenge by 
sending me to some psychopathic establishment and 
making me pay my eighteen dollars a week to them 
instead of living as I do." He looked at Peter and 
laughed. ‘‘ You and your boasting," he scoffed. 

You are the man who licked three big sailors single- 
handed and threw the heavyweight wrestling champion 
of the Navy out of the ring into the middle of the hall 
A fish has more courage than you have. You let a 
bunch of robbers turn you and your father and mother 
out of the land they owned and you don't do a thing 
to avenge yourself." 

** I can keep my mouth just as close as yours," 
Peter said, " if I have to." 

" Then you did do something ? ” Trent said eagerly. 

" I wasn’t such a dam’ fool as to try,” Peter said. 
He smiled a little. It was pleasant to remember the 
way in which John Chetwood and Reginald Camplyn 
met death. He derived so much solace from this 
that his fear of the other left him and he started in 
turn to mock. 

“ I tried,” Trent said, " and I succeeded. There 
were three of them in the combination that cheated me. 
There is only one now and he is very ill, dying by 
inches, and all the best physicians in the world don’t 
s 
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know what’s the matter with him.” Trent tapped his 
forehead. “ I know. His two friends were big, 
strong men, but where are they now ? ” 

“ Well, where are they ? ” Peter asked tolerantly. 
The bootleg was making him happier and the cigar 
was good. 

“ Dead,” said the other triumphantly. 

“ You'll tell me you killed ’em next.” 

“ I did,” said the lodger. 

“ You nut,” Peter cried. “ What’s the use of lying 
like that ? If it was true I could get a reward for 
turning you in.” There was cunning in his small 
eyes and Trent noted it. This might after all be true. 
Not all murderers are caught. The rewards for such 
men as the other had described would be enormous. 
Peter threw away the stub of his cigar and assumed an 
air of admiring and respectful interest. “ Tell me 
about it. Did you use a gun on them ? ” 

“ If I had I should have been electrocuted long ago.” 
The lodger’s manner was scornful. “ Nothing stupid 
like that so the police would know. . Give me credit 
for some sense, even if you haven’t much. I told you 
an hour or so back of powers too terrible to name.” 

Peter frowned angrily. There were to be no rewards 
here. "You ought to be locked up,” he growled. 

” I could have killed them even if I had been in jail 
behind stone bars. Of course you’ve never heard of 
black magic ? I thought not. Peter, I hated them 
to death.” 
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The only words that Peter Bamp remembered on 
that night when he had found the lodger robed in 
white were those in which the rapt invocator had 
spoken of wolves of darkness carrying hate across the 
bridge of souls. But even with the anxiety which the 
association of ideas lent him Bamp s incredulity 
conquered and he laughed aloud. He who had been 
expecting a tale of violence was rewarded with this ! 

“ Laugh," said the other bitterly. “ Laugh, like 
the ignorant fool you arc, too stupid and unlettered 
to read the old learning or carry the new in your 
dense brain. I tell you I hated them to death." 

“ It can’t be done," Bamp declared. “ There's 
nothing to it." 

“ Vou are more ignorant than the Indians. They 
know about it. Did you ever hear of the Cherokees ? ” 

“ Sure I have," Bamp answered. 

“ Listen, then. Thousands of years ago they were 
cave Indians and they knew black magic and used it. 
That’s why they’re such a powerful and rich tribe. 

I talked to one of their oldest men on the reservation 
in Oklahoma—he was more than a hundred—and he 
told me what I wanted to know, but I found that I had 
more powerful magic than he. If you don’t believe 
me, come to the public library and I’ll show you this 
in a great encyclopedia." 

“ Them Indians-" Bamp began, but was inter¬ 

rupted by the overmastering eagerness of the other 
to pursue his ideas. 
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“ This is the way the Cherokee magician acts when 
he wants to kill an enemy by black magic. He follows 
his victim until the man spits on the ground ; then 
collects the moist dust on the end of a stick and puts 
it in a tube with poisonous herbs and seven earth¬ 
worms and the splinters of a tree blasted by lightning. 
Then he buries it with seven yellow stones under a 
tree struck by lightning and lights a fire over it. 
According to Cherokee magic the worms feed on the 
victim’s soul and the yellow stones are the emblem 
of trouble. I didn’t use that. It was too elementary. 
I'm not going to tell you how I did it. You might 
use it against me.” 

Trent, holding Peter Bamp with his glittering eye, 
drew from Fraser’s “ Golden Bough ” and Fiske’s 
" Myths and Mythmakers” until the giant bade him 
cease. ” You’ve got to show me that in a book,” said 
Peter. He did not believe this would be possible, but the 
afternoon had made life a much more complicated and 
dreadful adventure for him. This was too big a thing 
to confide in his parents, he reflected. They were old 
and would not understand. He was not yet sure that 
their boarder had not been wilfully deceiving him. 
He dragged Trent to a public library. 

” You’ve got to show me that stuff about Indian 
magic,” he commanded. 

The seventeenth volume of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ” supplied the information. Laboriously 
Bamp read of horrifying Malaysian rites, of images 
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made in the shape of victims, pricked into agonies by 
those who sought their victims' slow death. He did 
not understand that these old beliefs had been natural 
to mankind struggling in its dawn and terrified by 
nature’s manifestations, by death, and the great pre¬ 
datory beasts. Peter Bamp believed that there were 
even now those about him practising such evil work. 
He invested the men and women passing him by with 
the powers of life and death. Never again, he swore, 
would he venture by night into the room of that 
strange man they called John Hilton. 

That night he slept badly. He thought of those he 
had wronged and they were many. There was a 
woman in Lower California who had Indian blood in 
her veins—wild, violent, Yacqui blood—who had good 
reason to hate Peter Bamp. He had not thought of 
her for years. Now he could not get the memory of 
that last scene with her out of his mind. 

When his mother said he was looking poorly, he 
swore at her. He was not feeling well, but he did not 
blame the poison he distilled. He looked at himself 
anxiously in the little mirror. There were shadows 
about his eyes that he had not noticed before. He 
spent miserable days waiting for worse symptoms 
to develop, angry with the man from whom he 
derived his fears, yet not daring to blame him 
openly. 

A week passed miserably for Bamp and he con¬ 
sidered the advisability of drowning his cares in work 
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when his cloud of depression was lifted and the weight 
of black magic removed. 

It came about in a curious way. Peter was surf¬ 
fishing when the boarder returned from the mail. As 
a rule he had no more than the one letter a week 
which contained the money-order. This time he had 
a yellow envelope. He pointed to it in triumph. He 
had come down to the beach and was by Peter’s side. 

“ The news I have been waiting for,” he said. ” It 
is about the third man in that trio of sharks who 
stole my land.” 

Peter had resolutely banished this depressing theory 
of the force of hate from his mind, and now it obsessed 
him again. Whenever this strange man talked of the 
three—two of whom were dead—there came to his 
face a look which chilled the gigantic Peter. And 
there was in his manner a cunning and malice that 
brought panic fears to the listener and convinced him 
that the world, so far from being the prey of the 
strong man, was given over to those who had this 
dreadful knowledge. 

“ He’s coming,” Trent whispered. ” He is ill. 
They say he will recover, but I know better. He is a 
great man in the eyes of the world, a big, handsome 
man with money and fine houses, but to me he is just 
a man whom my hate is killing slowly and surely.” 

Peter Bamp spat on the sands. “ Say, you’ve cer¬ 
tainly got some mean traits, ain’t you ? ” There was 
something unnerving in this talk. 
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He watched Trent take out a sheet of paper to which 
a newspaper clipping was attached. “ Listen,” Trent 
commanded. 

“ Mr. Coninglon Warren ,” he read, “ who was 

injured so severely in an automobile wreck in Lower 

California, has been advised to take a rest cure at 

his magnificent ranch near Ensenedas. He -” 

At this point Peter Bamp threw down his two-handed 
rod and snatched the paper from the reader’s grasp. 
He read it with absorbing interest. His manner had 
something of scorn about it as he looked at the smaller 
man. ” Come up to the house,” he said, ” I want to 
get this straight.” 

He went to the room of which only a few minutes 
before he had entertained a childish dread. He flung 
open the door and seated himself in the one comfort¬ 
able chair. " Where did this come from ? ” he 
asked. 

“ A New York paper.” 

” It’s a lie,” Peter answered roughly. ” That guy 
is dead. He got smashed up all right, and he went 
back to England and died.” 

“ That’s where you are wrong. He was so ill that 
his death was reported in the New York and Phila¬ 
delphia papers but never in the London ones. I 
know. Why shouldn’t I ? Haven’t I been following 
him for years through a newspaper clipping agency ? ” 
Trent leaned forward and whispered, " I believe he 
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had those notices put in the paper to make me let up 
on him.” 

“ You ? ” Peter Bamp said. “ I’ll bet he didn’t 
lose a day’s work on your account. You say you hated 
his two partners to death. Was they named Camplyn 
and Chetwood ? ” Tremendous eagerness was behind 
Bamp’s question. The answer meant a great deal to 
him. 

” Yes,” said Anthony Trent. “ How did you 
know ? ” 

“You dam crazy nut! ” Peter roared with what 
seemed a fury incomprehensible to the other. “ Like 
hell you killed them.” Peter’s face was now red with 
anger. He pushed Trent so violently that his chair 
went over backward. For a moment Trent thought 
the big man was going to attack him. 

Many violent revulsions of feeling actuated Peter 
Bamp at the moment. He was enraged that this 
smaller, weaker man should have made him the victim 
of unnerving fears. The lodger had none of these 
powers with which he credited himself. He was merely 
a poor, weak-witted ex-book-keeper who had brooded 
on his sorrows and thought he possessed vast and 
maleficent attributes. Peter’s rage was induced by 
the knowledge that he had been imposed upon. It 
was very evident that since he had murdered Chetwood 
and Camplyn the other man’s hate was impotent 
despite his spells and incantations. . As to Conington 
Warren, he was certain that it was the bullet that had 
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hit Horton that had brought Horton's employer to 
such a pass. It did not occur to Bamp to question the 
veracity of the newspaper clipping, but it awoke the 
slumbering hate he felt toward Conington Warren. 
Not less than his lodger's was Bamp's a fixed idea 
which dominated him, and he began to believe that 
the vast and improved Cienaga ranch had been 
really his. 

" If I didn't kill them, who did ? ” Trent demanded. 
It was to this point he had been leading for a month 
or more. Knowing something of the boastfulness of 
criminals he expected Bamp to condemn himself by 
his own mouth. But there were centuries of repres¬ 
sions and hypocrisies behind Peter Bamp, generations 
of Bamps who had to keep the truth of what they 
thought locked tightly in their breasts. The family 
habit saved Peter. The temptation to boast was 
conquered. 

" They was drowned,” said Peter. 

That's what the papers said,” Trent retorted, 
“ but they were well knbwn to be fine swimmers. The 
man in the boat said they suddenly sank like stones 
and he believed sharks had got them. He would have 
been able to sec sharks. There would have been a 
trail of blood and he would have heard their 
screams. I tell you it was my hate which weakened 
them and sent them to their deaths. It was I who 
did it.” 

Peter Bamp leaned back in the lodger's chair and 
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laughed aloud. Then he took one of the lodger’s 
cigars and put it between his strong teeth. 

“ You and your hate,” he gibed, “ you surely hand 
me a laugh. Who was in the boat ? ” 

“ A Mexican named Pedro.” 

Bamp laughed again. “ Pedro's the Mex for Peter. 
I was the guy.” 

“ You ? ” Trent cried. Suddenly he seized Peter's 
hand. “ I see it all now. What I began, you finished.” 

Peter snatched his hand away. “ What’s that ? ” 
he demanded. 

“ You killed them,” Trent asserted. 

“ I did not,” Peter cried. “ Didn’t it say I dived 
in after them and risked my own life ? ” 

" You would have to say that,” Trent answered. 
Peter felt that the other was gazing at him with the 
hero-worship that boys accord to those heroes 
of the prize-ring. While it might have gratified 
him at another time it was distinctly distasteful 
now. 

“ I tell you they got cramp,” said Peter angrily. 
“ Why should I want to run myself out of the softest 
snap I ever had. You’re crazy.” 

“And you’re white-livered,” Trent retorted. “I 
wish I had had the chance you did. I would have 
killed them and gloried in it.” 

“ You’d do a whole lot,” Peter grunted. He was 
wondering what was in the other's mind concerning 
Conington Warren. “ You’ve got your chance if that 
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other feller goes down to the Cicnaga. I'll bet the 
more you hate the healthier he gets. Got your signals 
wrong, I bet.” 

Trent brooded a moment. He had failed to get a 
confession and there must inevitably follow the scene 
he had planned already. “ That is possible,” he 
admitted. “ A man who knows he is being hated to 
death can also employ black magic. The two forces 
may neutralize one another until the stronger gradually 
forces the weaker back.” 

“ And I d bet you was the weaker,” Peter said 
contemptuously. " You don't look any too strong to 
me. Say, it would be funny if he got you instead of 
you getting him. I'll surely laugh like hell to see you 
wilting instead of him.” He was glad to note that 
the lodger was now as acutely uncomfortable as he 
had been for the last week. ” Mother says you 
ain't been picking up your food as good as when you 
came.” 

This was true. Mrs. Bamp was not the heaven¬ 
sent cook she imagined. When she had the oppor¬ 
tunity she adopted the super-greasy style of frying 
meats to which Trent had long been opposed. 

“ I'll have to think it out,” he murmured. Peter 
Bamp, his great shoulders squared and the depression 
lifted, faced the world again with a cheerful heart. 

Trent was less joyous. There had been a moment 
when he imagined he was to hear what he believed the 
truth of the drowning of Warren’s friends, but it had 
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passed unfruitfully. The alternative scheme to which 
he had already given some thought was more difficult 
to execute. 

In the Bamp kitchen the return of Conington 
Warren, whom they had long ago thought to be dead 
and buried, occupied the Bamp mind to the exclusion 
of everything else. The Bamp men, under the influ¬ 
ence of poison of their own manufacture, turned 
moodily to vengeance. Ezra was disappointed that 
their lodger offered such small opportunities for loot¬ 
ing. What was eighteen dollars a week, he contended, 
even if they had it all for their own use. He suggested 
Peter had better get after a job. 

“ Not me,” said Peter grimly. “ I’m black-listed 
all over San Diego County as it is. Think I want 
to dig ditches with Mexicans ? Not on your 
life! ” 

Ezra Bamp began to relate apocryphal anecdotes 
of what he had done at Peter's age. Peter quickly 
stilled the rebellion. “ You've always been a bum,” 
lie asserted. “ You never was any good, and you never 
will be. I’m figuring out a way to use him ”—he 
pointed to the lodger’s room—“ and come out ahead 
myself. I want to run down to the Cienaga and give 
the layout the once-over.” 

Mrs. Bamp hesitated before asking a question. 
Sometimes her son flew into furious rages. “ Will 
that be dangerous, Pete ? ” 

“ No. I stand pretty good. I'd have been there 
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yet instead of Lopez if that old feller Camplyn hadn't 
had a run in with me.” 

” How can you use him ? ” Ezra Bamp demanded, 
motioning to the annex. 

Peter lowered his voice. “ He's crazy enough to 
kill Warren. Those mad fellers just want a thing 
suggested and then they go an’ do it. Sure, I read 
that in the paper.” 

” That won't help,” said Ezra. ” We ll lose his 
board money.” 

” Say, what sort of a reward would I get if I caught 
him with a knife in his hand, just going to slit Warren's 
throat ? ” Peter looked with gratification at the 
admiration on his parents' faces. “ Would I get my 
job back and something to go with it ? 

“ Sure, you might,” said Ezra, who had been stung 
by the unfilial reflections cast upon him, “ and the 
electric chair might be thrown in for luck.” 

“ Don’t you think it.” Peter grinned largely. 
” Nothing like that.” 

“ That feller’s sane enough to talk a jury into 
suspecting you and him did it between you.” 

“ That feller,” boasted Peter, secure as he thought 
in the bosom of an admiring family, “ won't be there 
to tell the jury a thing. In the excitement I'm liable 
to treat him rough. You know me, pop; I’m excitable, 
and I don’t know my own strength.” 

Ezra Bamp laughed. *' That’s a good one,” he 
chortled. ” You’ve certainly got a head on you, Pete.” 
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Anthony Trent crept back to his room. He had 
heard enough. His mood of dejection had left him. 
“ Pete is going to help me a lot,” he murmured. It 
was plain that Trent was designed to be the catspaw, 
and when the moment had arrived Peter’s great hands 
were to inflict such damage that there would be no 
Anthony Trent left alive to implicate him. 

Now that there was some reasonable prospect of 
danger Trent felt better. He wondered how long 
before Peter would begin to talk. Peter was not as 
simple a type as his father. He had proved this by 
his ability to refrain from boasting of his complicity 
in the death of the two men he hated. And yet he 
was being led along the path that the despised lodger 
had chosen. 

Trent began a letter to his wife at Coronado, but he 
did not tell her of the conversation he had overheard. 
That part of it would alarm her. She feared that 
sooner or later her husband’s astounding luck would 
cease and he would be the victim, not the victor. 



CHAPTER XVI 


" ONE FIGHT MORE " 

O NE night, a week after the veiled threats that 
Peter had made to his parents, Peter Bamp 
came into Trent’s room. He had been absent 
from home for two days on the adventure of seeking 
suitable work as far afield as Los Angeles. So Ezra 
Bamp lied glibly when his lodger asked why Peter was 
away. 

“ You was right," said Peter. He was in a good 
temper and pleasantly under the influence of low- 
grade alcohol. “ That feller didn't die. He's down 
there at the ranch with the same English chauffeur 
that got shot through the arms. I was passing in my 
truck-” 

" You’ve got another job ? ” the lodger demanded. 
" Hell, no," Bamp returned impatiently. " I 
borrowed a truck from the feller that was repairing 
it. I called in at the place and seen old Jesus Maria 
Lopez that is caretaker. When I told him I wouldn’t 
take the job back if they offered it, he opened up. 
The paper was right. Warren's taking a rest 
cure and absolutely nobody is allowed in the 
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grounds or the house. This Horton watches pretty 
close.” 

" Did you see Mr. Warren ? ” the other asked. 

“ Yes. He was sitting in a chair on the terrace 
they built overlooking the ocean. I was quite a ways 
off, but there he was, black sun-glasses on, smoking 
one of them dollar perfectos.” Peter took one of the 
lodger’s, and bit the end off savagely. “ And I have 
to smoke these,” he grumbled. 

“ You don’t have to,” Trent reminded him. “ I 
don't see why you took the trouble to go all that 
distance.” 

“ I did it for your sake,” Peter returned. 

“ Did I ask you to ? ” Trent was not making it 

easy for Bamp. 

“ You make me tired,” Peter said, disgust in his 
tone. “ Isn’t that the guy you’ve been trying to hate 
to death ? Bo, you’ve been kidding yourself right 
along, and you may as well be wise to it. I tell you 
the man that trimmed you and your poor sister sits 
there smoking dollar cigars and giving you the merry 
ha-ha.” 

“ He’s giving you the same merriment,” Trent said. 
“ Trimmed you and your admirable parents out of 
five thousand acres, didn’t he ? ” 

Peter was silent for a little. He did not understand 
why this inflammable material did not ignite. The 
whole of his plan which had seemed to him so admirable 
was built upon stirring this man to violent action, to 
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a murderous attack which would leave the despised 
Bamps the winners. 

“ What’s biting you ? ” he asked. “ You told me 
you had devoted your life to getting back at these 
men and now you don't even seem excited when I tell 
you he’s down there and easy to get at.” 

He is down there, dying slowly,” Trent said. 

“ Dying nothing! ” Bamp snapped out. “ I tell 
you lie’s smoking dollar cigars and drinking champagne 
wine.” The look of scornful contempt that the lodger 
turned on him was vastly irritating. It was as though 
the truth were revealed to the one and hidden from 
the other. “ You poor goof, you think you are it, 
but you don't amount to a hill of beans.” 

“ John Chetwood and Reginald Camplyn, where are 
you now ? ” Trent chanted, his eyes closed. “ What 
power stayed your strong limbs and stopped the 
beating of your stout hearts ? It was I whom you 
scorned who brought you low.” 

This new manner of Trent’s, although it reminded 
the hearer of that night when it seemed horrifying, 
had no longer any power to awaken fear. 

“ Listen, you fool,” Bamp whispered. “ You 
hadn't a thing to do with the way they died. I 
did it.” 

” You are jealous of me,” Trent said with childish 
peevishness. “ You just pretend that. The printed 
report says you behaved well. What is the use of 
Ui in king I believe you ? ” 

T 
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“ Listen," Bamp commanded. “ There wasn't no 
witnesses, was there ? They believed just what I 
told ’em." 

“ Because it was the truth," Trent asserted. 

Bamp's grip on the other's shoulder was painful. 

“ I hated ’em just as much as you did, and with more 
cause. I got them betting how far they could swim. 
There wasn’t anyone around when they started, but 
everyone knew they was always kidding each other 
and betting. I pulled the boat about the same pace 
they swam—the tide was running out—and I kept 
about ten yards ahead. Camplyn was the first to 
give in. He wasn’t as hard as Chetwood. He called 
for me to stop. Chetwood was about all in, too. Did 
I stop ? I did not. I just kept ahead of them, and 
them thinking at first it was a joke.* Then Chetwood 
got mad and said I was fired.” Bamp laughed. “ I 
says, ' I may be fired but you're drownded.’ An’ I 
told them a few things. Gee! how I laughed to see 
their faces. When they see I wasn’t joking they 
turned, but the tide was against them and they was 
half a mile from shore when they went down." 
Bamp's tone became less merry as he looked toward 
his hearer. “ And they didn’t go down because of 
anything you did, you fool; they went down because 
I'd planned it that way.” 

“ Do you swear that is true ? " Trent cried. 

“ I sure do," Peter said. He watched the look of 
dejection and depression which seized upon the other. 
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It pleased Bamp that he should suffer who had given 
Peter uneasy hours. 

“ Then it is not I who have made Warren ill,” he 
said at length, more to himself than to the other. 

“ That was me, too,” Peter gloated. “ I shot the 
chauffeur and the car went over the bluff. They 
thought Warren was dead when they got him back 
to the road. Don't be a bigger fool than you are. 
You didn't do a damn thing. I did it all and now, 
if you ain't lying, you’ve got your chance. Are you 
yellow, or will you go through with it ? ” 

At last the crazed man was on fire with the lust for 
vengeance. 

“ I believe you,” he said. “ You avenged me and 
I will avenge you.” 

Bamp smote him on the shoulder. “ That's the 
way to talk. Now listen. I've got it all doped out. 
Lopez told me all I wanted to know. We d better 
rent a closed car and drive down. I'm out of money, 
but this is up to you. That all right ? ” 

Trent handed him a twenty dollar bill. Bamp was 
satisfied. The car he had in mind belonged to an 
obliging repair shop man who was not above letting 
out cars that he had in storage to people he knew. 

“ Can you shoot ? ” Peter asked. 

“ I have never tried.” 

Peter made a stabbing gesture with the pen on the 
table. “ Could you do that ? ” 

The answering gleam in the lodger’s eye satisfied 
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him. Peter preferred that the knife be used. A tyro 
with a revolver, and a crazed one at that, might be 
very dangerous. “ Day after to-morrow is the day,” 
he said. “ Horton, the chauffeur, goes into San 
Diego and takes old Lopez with him. Warren, he 
spends the day out there looking at the sea, and not 
a soul comes near. Couldn't get in if they did. 
Locked doors and a ten-foot wall around the house 
and garden. Horton leaves at ten and gets back at 
four.” 

Bamp went back to his parents. “ This is the 
story,” he informed them. “ Hilton’s been begging 
me to take him for a drive down to Lower California. 
You’ve heard him. So down I go, him putting up 
the money. That's all you’ve got to know.” 

“ Does it look pretty good ? ” asked his father. 

” Pop, it’s a cinch. It cannot fail.” 

The old man looked troubled. He was not deceived 
as to the character his son bore. Another tragedy at 
El Cienaga Rancho and Peter might not escape so 
easily. He thought of John Hilton with contempt. 
Any man who allowed himself to be robbed so easily 
and exacted so little for what he paid merited scorn. 
“ You’ve got to keep out of sight,” he hinted. 

His son jeered at him. The family timidity annoyed 
him. Peter Bamp's knaveries had been so profitable 
that, like many greater criminals, he believed he could 
escape the consequences. There was much of his 
scheming mother in him. The lodger passed the 
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window. They supposed he was about to take one 
of his solitary walks. The two Bamp men looked 
at one another and smiled. 

“ Anything could happen to him without me 
worrying,” said Ezra. 

“ Something will,” his giant offspring answered. 
” I hate that guy.” 

Trent heard footsteps and turned to see Peter. 
Thenceforward he found himself under constant 
surveillance. Complaining of unseasonable heat, Peter 
slept on a cot just outside Trent’s door. Peter accom¬ 
panied him to the mail. Peter adopted a friendly 
attitude, disguising espionage as firm friendship. 
Anthony Trent found a certain resolution and adroit¬ 
ness about Peter Bamp which from the first he had 
suspected. 

Next day, outside a sporting goods store in San 
Diego, Bamp pointed to some hunting knives. 
" You’ve got to get one,” he said. ” I’ll wait here.” 

At home Peter Bamp put a razor-edge on the steel 
and ground the rounded blade to a dagger point. 
*' You know what this is for ? ” he asked. 

Again that rapt expression and glittering eye 
rewarded him. This was an apt pupil. ” How can 
I get near him ? ” Trent asked. 

” I’ve fixed that,” said Bamp. ” We go down after 
supper.” 

This was interesting. It was necessary that Trent 
should know as much as possible without seeming to 
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revert to his former critical attitude. He knew now 
that Peter supposed him to be a willing tool. It 
could be proved that he bought the knife alone, and 
Peter would state that he had no knowledge of the 
transaction. 

“ They won’t let us in,” Trent objected. 

'' I lived in that house for more than two years, and 
there’s tricks about it old Lopez isn’t wise to. We 
get in there while it’s dark.” 

“ But the Mexican line is closed at six,” Trent 
reminded him. 

" Sure it is, to tourists going to Tia Juana, but we 
ain’t tourists and we don’t have to go through Tia 
Juana. Say, there’s w r ays of getting over the border 
to them that knows, and believe me, boy, I know ’em 
all. That’s why we are taking our time. They think 
they’ve got the laugh on us because they trimmed us, 
but it’s us that is laughing. Have you though^ how 
you’re going to do it ? ” Bamp listened eagerly. 

* I’m going up to him and I’ll tell him what I think 
of him, and when he sees this ”—Trent waved 
his hunting knife—“ he’ll shout for help, but too 
late.” 

Peter Bamp shook his head. “ We don’t want any 
shouting and speeches. Horton and Lopez pull out 
directly he s had his breakfast. They lock every door 
and gate, see ? ” 

“ And you’ve got duplicates ? ” 

“Nobody’s got any duplicates. Listen. We are inside 
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the house but they ain’t wise to it, and we get out by 
the same way we came in. They come back at four, 
and he’ll have been in hell better than three hours, 
and that’ll be the end of the bunch that trimmed 
you and your sister.” Peter shook his head. “ You 
get eighteen buck a week and you should be worth a 
million. It’s fierce ! ” 

Things were going well. This incredible fool did not 
have any suspicion of what was going to happen to 
him. He was taking suggestions with great docility. 
Peter spoke quietly. ” Warren sits out there in the 
sun in a long chair with his feet up. He has a light 
blanket over him and he just sits there for hours, sleep¬ 
ing a lot of the time. He’s pretty weak yet, Lopez 
says. You don’t want to let him see you. You come 
up behind and you give him a few jabs as hard as you 
can.” 

“ Where ? ” Trent demanded. 

“ That’s a seven-inch blade,” Peter said, balancing 
the knife in his hand. “ Don’t matter much where 
you hit him with that.” Nor was Peter inclined to 
be more definite, since he did not intend that the 
victim should be wounded. Peter had thought a great 
deal about vengeance, and since he had broken up the 
evil trio he found amusement in the idea that the last 
member of it should support him luxuriously for life. 
The only reason that he wished the lodger to refrain 
from making known his presence was that he feared 
Warren was armed. If Warren shot John Hilton 
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dead there could be no heroic rescue by Peter Bainp. 
He, too, might be killed. 

They travelled southward in a large coupe. Beneath 
the licence plate was a smaller one with the inscription 
“ Physician.” The car’s owner was in New York. 
Bamp had borrowed a chauffeur's cap a size or two 
too small for his great head, but he felt it lent an 
air of respectability. He addressed his passenger as 
“ Doctor.” 

Bamp drove east-south-east until he came to a 
desolate ranch almost on the border. “ This guy 
knows me,” he said, “ and I can do anything with him.” 
Trent could see he was a little anxious and looked 
from side to side cautiously. ” Lots of bootleggers 

use this road,” he volunteered, " but he says it’s all 
right to-night.” 

In the long drive Trent had leisure to ponder over 
what might happen. He knew that he was elected as 
the victim, but he was as yet not sure of the manner 
in which Bamp had planned his death. It was almost 
certain that Bamp would not take the risk of allowing 
him to live. That would be too foolish, and he had 
come to have a certain respect for Bamp’s cunning. 
The danger would be that Bamp would shoot. This 
time he would have a less difficult mark than his 
former victim had proved to be. 

“I hope you’ve got a gun with you,” he said 
presently. 

“ I certainly have not,” said Bamp. “ It goes 
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against you if the cops find a gun. And it ain’t much 
good when hijackers have the draw on you. Safer, 
too.” Bamp elaborated. ” I’ve got a quick temper, 
and if I carry a gun I want to shoot. If I’d had a gun 
that night I had a scrap with them sailors I'd have 
shot the whole bunch of ’em, and where would I 
have been now ? ” 

Trent wondered if he could believe that his driver 
was unarmed. Since he knew his way about the ranch 
so well, what more easy than to borrow a weapon 
there ? The thought was disquieting. What a 
gigantic brute Peter was ! Yet Trent had beaten a 
man as big and strong as he when he had triumphed 
over Charles Garland. And Garland had one of the 
cleverest minds with which Trent had ever come into 


contact. 

" Nervous ? ” Bamp asked. 

Trent emitted the laugh that always startled Bamp. 
It startled him even now. Bamp told himself that a 
madman was the better for being put out of the way ; 
he wasn't worth anything to anyone. "If you were 
hungry,” said Anthony Trent, " and a good meal was 
placed before you, would you be scared ? 

“ That’s the way to talk,” Bamp commended. 
” This is the main road. We’ll be all right from now 
on. I know this country like the back of my hand. 
Trent could see he was making a special effort to 
inspire confidence and arouse no antagonism. You 
just do as I say and it will be all right.” 
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Peter Bamp, as he saw it, could not go wrong. 
It was quite likely, he considered, that the lodger 
might at the end find himself afraid to do what he had 
set out to accomplish. Even that contingency did 
not disturb Peter. No matter what happened he saw 
in the lodger the sacrificial goat. He had purchased 
the knife. Mr. and Mrs. Bamp would testify to his 
moods of violence and veiled threats. And of course 
there would be the fatal finger-prints. The black 
leather gauntlets that the physician used would come 
in very handily. 

“ You seem very cheerful,” Trent remarked. Bamp 
was singing. 

I am, said Bamp, smiling ; “ I’m planning ahead. 
I bet you d be tickled to death if you could see what’s 
in my bowl of brains.” 

I don t know what I should do without you,” 
Trent murmured. 

“ We got to stick together ” Bamp returned. This 
was a picnic. A turn of the road brought them by the 
sea again and reminded him of the drowned men. 
He, Peter Bamp, without education or money, had 
brought low men who were princes of finance. 
Presently a third soul would join theirs, but they 

would hardly welcome the lowly John Hilton to their 
society. 

1 fooled em good and plenty,” Bamp confided. 

And not them two alone. Nobody that’s ever done 
me dirt but pays for it in the end. Them two thought 
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because they was millionaires, and built a great house 
and had thoroughbreds and yachts and automobiles, 
that I was a louse. They knew about me aH right 
when they tried to catch up with the boat. Camplyn, 
he offered me ten thousand dollars, but you can't 
trust them kind." 

“ How is it their bodies were never found ? " Trent 
asked. 

“ That’s easy. Octopuses got ’em—great big 
speckled fellers with their feelers as thick as your 
thigh at one end. One year a painter came down 
from San Francisco, and I watched him. He didn t 
paint mountains or the ocean like the rest of cm. 
No, sir, he painted under the sea. He had a diving- 
bell with a glass panel in it, and he looked out and 
painted what he saw. I’ll say he saw a plenty. The 
light made the fishes come and look in his window. 
I'll tell you there arc things down there you wouldn t 
like to see unless you had heavy plate glass. Sharks, 
there arc, and sea snakes, and the worst of the bunch 

is them octopuses." 

“ Did you ever see any ? " 

“ You bet I did." Bamp's manner was eager and 
excited. “ One day this artist was down there paint¬ 
ing, and he saw a great octopus climb right up on the 
top of his diving-bell, trying to get him. I'll bet he 
felt sick to the stomach. He was afraid it would 
snap his air line. The feelers was reaching here and 
reaching there. That feller was smart. There was a 
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couple of Mexican boys worked for him. Pulled him 
up and lowered him down with a winch. He signalled 
up to them, talked through the tube, I guess, and told 
them what to do. He was afraid if he signalled them 
to pull up they’d have a fit when they see that octopus, 
and drop him. Then where would he be ? He told 
them to go back to his camp and get a lamb that had 
just been killed, and lower it down on top of him. 
I hey did just that. He sat in the bell wondering if 
he’d ever get up again. When the raw meat come 
down the octopus he let go. The feller in the bell 
see him grab the lamb and take it to a hole and 
squeeze himself through. I tell you them octopuses 
have a bunch of nests there like caves with small 
entrances." 

Trent could not help shuddering. He felt that this 
story was in the main true. It had come gushing 
from Peter’s mouth. 

“ Then the bodies of those men-" he began. 

Peter interrupted him gleefully. “ The tide sets 
that way. It would take ’em right down there. Sure, 
the octopuses got ’em. That’s why they was never 
found, although big rewards were offered. I spent 
the best part of two weeks grappling among the rocks 
for them." 

" What a perfect scoundrel you are!" Trent 
murmured. 

Peter Bamp was not offended. “ I’m all right 
when I’m treated right," he said, “ but when anyone 
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tries to put over anything on me I'm pretty liable 
to get rough.’’ 

Trent sat back and smoked his pipe. What an 
awful end ! There were such giant octopoda, he 
knew, and when lie had seen them in aquariums they 
called to mind Victor Hugo's “ Travailleurs de la mer, " 
a novel which had fascinated him as a child. 1 here 
was no doubt at all in Trent's mind but that before 
many hours had passed he would be the victim of 
an attack by this enormously powerful and un¬ 
scrupulous ruffian. The chief element of danger lay 
in that he must exhibit no unusual vigilance nor 

permit Peter to suspect him. 

Peter talked at length about this submarine painter 
from San Francisco and the awful prowlers of the 
ocean floor which had looked at him as he sat sketch¬ 
ing. He could see, as he closed his eyes, these obscene 
creatures carrying to their dark caverns the bodies 
of these splendid men whom Conington Warren had 
loved. 

As the car went over a bump in the road, Front 
allowed himself to be flung forward in order to grab 
at the driver. In his hip-pocket only a flask could 
be felt. Perhaps Damp had spoken truth when he 

declared he carried no weapon. 

In a physical struggle between them Trent had two 
things in his favour. The first of these would be the 
element of surprise. He knew that Bamp regarded 
him with the contempt of the Very strong man foi\ 
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the inactive and weak male. Trent had set himself 
to exhibit all those physical characteristics which 
were not his, and he was certain he had succeeded. 
Since Damp looked upon him as weak and cowardly he 
would not put forth his best efforts in a battle. 

The second thing that 3 rent possessed was an extra¬ 
ordinary and trained quickness. His muscles were not 
of the bulging kind that showed through Bamp s coat- 
sleeves, but the long muscles, like wire, which had 
many a time brought their possessor through tight 
places. He must watch warily. If once Bamp 
wound those thick arms about the slenderer man, 
there was very little chance that Vera would ever 
see her husband again. 

Half of what Trent had set out to do had been 
accomplished. Bamp had admitted the murder of 
John Chetwood and Reginald Camplyn. He had 
boasted that it was he who had wounded the chauffeur 
in trying to kill Conington Warren. It might be 
' cr y difficult to convict Peter Bamp on this admission 
alone. He had been commended for his part in the 
tragedy, and a reopening of the case in a country 
not under the jurisdiction of the United States might 
offer legal complications. And more than this: 
Anthony Trent, by reason of his past, always tried 
to avoid publicity. The case could easily become a 
celebrated one. Bamp would not be without his 
supporters. Clever lawyers would invest him with 
the dignity of labour, and make it that this simple and 
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rugged giant were being hounded by a stranger. And 
astute lawyers would try to find a flaw in Trent's 
armour. And this might be dangerous. 

But if Bamp would only admit of his crimes in the 
presence of witnesses, Trent's mission would be accom¬ 
plished. An element of acute perception of approach¬ 
ing peril took hold of Anthony Trent as Peter told 
him that the next turn to the right would bring them 
down a private road to El Rancho Cienaga. 

41 Not a word out of you," Bamp cautioned, shutting 
off his motor and coasting noiselessly toward the big 
white house now seen plainly in the moonlight. In 
the space enclosed by the high walls Trent could see 
eucalyptus and pepper trees and tall palms. 

The coup 6 passed the southern wall and came to a 
stop before a padlocked doorway in the basement of 
the house which rose three stories above. Trent saw 
that there was no hesitation about Peter Bamp. He k 
knew what to do and did it swiftly. Three keys were 
necessary before the doors could be thrown open, and 
Bamp had them all. Trent could see no necessity 
for these big doors; since the road was unused 
by motor traffic, it was clear that the garage was 
elsewhere. 

Motioning Trent to help him, Bamp pushed the big 
coupe into shelter. Then he locked the door, but 
this time from the inside. When Bamp switched on 
a light Trent could see why there were big doors and 
this large cellar. It had been built for a boathouse. 
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;uid an eighteen-foot gas launch and a canoe were still 
in it. 

“ Pretty soft, ain't it ? ” Bamp demanded, throwing 
himself on a pile of nets. He took a swig from his flask. 
“\oucantalk. Nobody’s going to listen-in. Theysleep 
on tlie other side of the house, and even if they slept 
overhead they wouldn’t get wise. Adobe covered with 
plaster. Cost like hell and then some. ” He perceived 
an air almost of depression about his companion. 
What he wanted was enthusiasm for the task in 
hand. 

1 Hey spent over a hundred thousand dollars 
building this house,” he said. “ And that wall cost 
something fierce. Your money and my land. Ain’t 
getting cold feet, are you ? " He seized Trent’s wrist 
and pulled him around so that he could look into the 
other s eyes. Hie man's strength was prodigious. 

“ I'm going through with it,” Trent said, “ but I 
don’t sec how we can make our getaway.” 

“ Peave it to me,” Bamp retorted. “ I brought you 
here and I’ll take you away.” 

Anthony Trent wondered in what manner he would 
be taken away. There was a cruel smile on Peter’s 
thick lips now. In almost all of his many adventures 
Trent had directed operations, forcing men to play 
his game. In a sense this was true now, since 
Peter Bamp had done what Trent desired, although 
believing he was acting as he himself saw fit. The 
peril which Trent felt was not far distant would 
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resolve itself into some action of which Bamp had 
given no hint. For a moment Trent wished he had 
listened to his wife’s counsel and given up this habit 
of seeking dangerous ways. Then he looked at 
Bamp’s fat and leering face, those shifty and 
malignant eyes, and remembered what the man had 
done. 

I his is the dope,” said Bamp. “Horton and 
Lopez pull out some time around ten. Thev can’t be 
back before five, as I figure it. We have all day to 
fix him and get back. He sits either on the terrace 
or in the patio by the fountain. Depends on the wind. 
I guess it'll be the patio to-day. He's a sick man and 
he’s got to be in the sun. Lopez says he sleeps a lot, 
and covers his face with a silk handkerchief to keep 
the flies off. We creep up behind him and you do the 
rest.” 

“ Why do you have to creep up? ” Trent asked. 
“ Why not keep out of sight ? ” 

“In case he gets wise to you. He’s a big, powerful 
feller, and he could put a bullet between your eyes. 
All those three were crack shots.” 

“ W r hy wouldn’t he put a bullet into your skull ? ” 

Bamp tapped the pocket that Trent knew contained 
only a flask. “ What’d I be doing ? Boy, he wouldn’t 
stand a chance. But I don’t want to have to shoot. 
Someone might hear." 

” Then lend me your gun,” Trent suggested. He 
wished to make it as difficult as possible for Bamp. 

U 
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“ You said you’d never fired a gun *in your life. 
Where would you be if you missed him ? ” Bamp was 
getting exasperated. “ Say if you’re afraid to take the 
knife.” 

That would not suit Trent’s plans at all. ” No,” 
he cried, feigning the air of excitement and wildness 
which Bamp had missed. ” You tried before and 
failed. Now it is my turn.” He yawned. “ We 
have several hours here. I’m going to sleep.” 

“ Suits me,” said Bamp. 

When Trent was convinced that the man was asleep 
he commenced his attack on the door which led to the 
other part of the house. The key had been left in the 
lock most unwisely. It was easy to push this out 
and retrieve it under the narrow space between the 
door and the floor. He was gone no more than twenty 
minutes. Bamp still slept noisily, and Trent, 
opening the coupe door, enjoyed a slumber of several 
hours. 

He was aw'akened by Peter. “ Ten o’clock,” said 
Bamp. Again he gripped the other man by the arm. 
“ No monkey business,” he snarled. He was reassured 
by his companion's actions. Apparently Trent had 
not heard him. Trent was looking at the hunting 
knife, now so deadly a weapon. His eyes closed 
presently and Bamp heard more of those sonorous 
words in an unknown tongue. ” Crazy as a bug,” 
Bamp murmured, and did not know that his lodger 
was merely repeating the Horatian ode which has to 
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do with the poet’s hatred for the vulgar and profane 
mob. 

From an upper room whose walls were lined with 
recent fiction, Bamp looked into the enclosed garden. 
There, in a chaise-longue, a tall man reclined, his face 
covered with a pongee silk handkerchief. On a table 
at his side were papers, magazines and a glass. Bamp’s 
excitement communicated itself to his companion. 
He swore foul oaths under his breath. 

Trent saw that the white walls enclosed a flower 
garden and well-kept green turf, with many paths of 
Spanish tiles and a fountain of large size. The sleeping 
man still slumbered on. 

“ Everything is O.K.,” Bamp murmured. “ Don’t 
get scared. I’ll be right by your side in case anything 
goes wrong.” 

Trent stole very quietly along the grass until he 
stood not a yard from the victim. He knew without 
seeing him that Bamp was standing just behind him. 
Suddenly Trent leaped over the chaise-longue and, 
raising his knife, struck a dozen times. 

1 here was no sound from the stabbed man. Instead, 
Bamp emitted a roar of rage and, springing at Trent, 
sought to get the weapon. Bamp saw the bright 
blade thrown through the air to sink in the waters of 
the big fountain. 

” \ou crazy loon,” he cried, “see what you’ve 
done. ' The body of the victim had slid from the 
chair. It was lying face downward, and on the white 
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and green tiles a stream of blood trickled. Bamp 
looked at the spectacle, not with horror but with rage. 
Trent made no attempt to release himself. His 
expression was one of surprise and fear. 

“ What's the matter ? ” he demanded. ” I killed 
him, didn’t I ? ” 

"You never would have if you hadn’t jumped over 
him. Wait a bit. I want to figure this out.” 

You were afraid to kill him yourself and you’re 
jealous of me,” Trent taunted. 

“ Me afraid ? ” Bamp retorted. " Didn’t I croak 
them others, you fool ? And now you’ve thrown the 
knife away.”' 

“ Nobody will know,” Trent said. ” Let’s get away.” 

Bamp looked at the trembling man and laughed. 
The lodger had overplayed his hand and he was to 
suffer for it. Ihere were several hours which Bamp 
could safely devote to this punishment. 

“ Listen,” he commanded, ” and you’ll see you 
won’t get away—ever. I didn’t mean you to kill 
him. I was going to shout a warning and then grab 
you as you raised your arm. That would have made 
me solid with him.” He pointed to the senseless man. 
“ Then I’d have chased you and broken your back so 
you couldn’t say a thing about it. I got it all fixed, 
and you have to bust up the whole dam show.” 

“ Then you meant to double-cross me ? ” 

This seemed intensely humorous to Peter Bamp. 
“ What do you think I bothered about you for ? 
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I’d have killed him same as I did his pals if I'd wanted 
to, but he was worth more to me alive than dead.” 
Bamp frowned. He was not sure now how to proceed. 
The obvious thing was to destroy this madman, but 
how to make his story good was not yet plain. He 
had seen in a motion picture once how a hero had 
bent back the dagger the villain was threatening him 
with, so that it pierced the black heart. Bamp had 
determined to inflict some superficial knife wounds 
on himself so as to give colour to his tale. And now 
the weapon was under the mud at the bottom of a 
pond eight feet deep. 

Anthony Trent sensed the danger to him very 
readily. He brought his heel down with great force 
on Bamp’s toes. The pain was so great that the 
giant relinquished his hold. Blood was in his eyes 
as he turned to inflict vengeance. But Trent was not 
within his reach. The main thing now, Bamp saw, 
was to stifle his rage. The art of dissembling came 
easily to men of his stock. He even forced a smile. 

“ Gee! that was a mean one,” he said. " Guess 
I hurt your wrist. I don’t know my own strength. 
Listen; we’ve got to arrange things.” He limped 
toward his quarry, but Trent stepped backward. Bamp 
was amazed to see that the despised lodger laughed. 

What do you think I bothered about you for ’ ? ” 
he quoted. “You hulking great ass, won’t you ever 
wake up ? ” 

Bamp stopped short. “ Cut that out,” he snarled. 
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“If you move away from there I’ll put a bullet through 
you.” His hand made a motion to his hip-pocket, 
but Trent’s merriment was not checked. 

“ Nothing there but an empty flask,” Trent jeered. 
“ I frisked you in the car, and again while you were 
asleep. If you want me come and catch me.” 

“ If I get you,” Bamp stormed, murderous rage 
possessing him. 

“ If! ” Trent laughed. “ You're too slow in brain 
and body.” Tantalizing the other he came almost 
within reach. Trent had already made his plan of 
campaign. He started to run to the house. Behind 
him, shouting obscene threats, Peter Bamp thundered. 
Then the runner veered slightly and laughed mock¬ 
ingly as the big man failed to grasp him. Dodging 
behind trees as children do playing tag, Anthony 
Trent led his pursuer here and there until Peter’s 
breath came fast and his heart pounded. 

But never for a moment did Bamp imagine the 
madman would ultimately win. Sooner or later he would 
slip or weaken. They were almost by the dead man's 
side when Peter's opinion changed. Trent wheeled sud¬ 
denly around and, with a lightning right, hit the big 
man a blow that cut a two-inch gash over his left eye. 

Bamp paused in wonderment. Never for a moment 
had he imagined this crazed creature dare venture to 
attack. There was a skill and purpose in that blow 
that had about it no accidental quality. While he 
stood there amazed, Trent hit him again. This time 
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the right landed on Bamp’s mean and fleshy nose. 
Then it was Peter Bamp became murder-mad. He 
rushed at Trent, both arms thrust out to grip him. 

Trent stood his ground. This running away did not 
please one of his arbitrary moods. He could see 
Bamp’s gross, untrained body open to him, although 
there was risk in the action. Trent sunk a left and 
right into the solar plexus. Agony on his face, Bamp 
fell to the ground unconscious. 

When he returned through pangs of agony to the 
world that had been so astoundingly blotted out he 
tried to wipe away the blood that trickled from his 
wounded eye. The motion of his right arm was 
checked and there was a sudden pain in his left wrist. 
Peter Bamp found himself handcuffed and his ankles 
secured by cords. 

He looked about him and beheld incredible things. 
The dead man had come to life and lie was not 
Conington Warren but a black-haired, dark-eyed man 
who behaved with the greatest respect to someone 
whom he called Trent. And this Trent was none 
other than the former lodger. The big stranger was 
seemingly unharmed and yet Bamp had seen him 
stabbed a half-dozen times. The red stain was still 
on the light tiles. What trickery was this ? 

Then he heard the lodger address the stranger as 
“ Inspector.” Bamp knew that in some unsuspected 
and involved manner he had been trapped as securely 
as he himself not long ago had snared wild beasts in 
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this very place. He tried to solace himself by the 
thought that nothing incriminating was known against 
him. Then lie remembered with a stab of fear that 
it was an inspector of police and not the dead Conington 
Warren who had overheard his unwise boasting. 
Horton was here, but where was his master ? Bamp 
knew that he had been deceived and that Conington 
Warren was in reality dead. 

Horton and Lopez, who should have been well on 
their way to San Diego, stood behind the inspector. 
Horton was glaring at him angrily. Lopez was making 
insulting and rude gestures toward him. 

The inspector seemed in the highest spirits. 

“ You’ve scored again, Mr. Trent,” he said, “ and 
this is another time where I have to take my hat olf 
to an amateur.” He rubbed his shoulder. “ You 
certainly hit me pretty hard. I had all I could do 
not to yell. I was glad you were using a trick knife.” 

“ That violence was unrehearsed,” Trent said. " For a 
moment I thought Bamp was going to get ahead of me. 
1 paid him the unnecessary compliment of imagining 
he was trying to triple-cross me. Sorry, Inspector. ’ 

“ Mr. Trent,” the inspector cried with a burst of 
confidence, “ don't get me wrong, but what a Master 
Criminal you would have made if you had turned your 
mind to it! ” 

Anthony Trent smiled. ” McWalsh,” he said, “ you 
flatter me.” 


THE END 
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